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why it pays to freeze your own food 


Mrs. Benoit explains 


Better 


MrsJehane Benoit, Montreal, has few 
rivals when it comes to preparing or 
talking about food. One of Quebec’s 
most popular food columnists and 
author of a best-seller cookbook, 
she is constantly in demand as a 
lecturer and food consultant. 


'My wide experience in the preparation and preservation of foods 

has convinced me that the home freezer belongs in today’s home. 
Here are three reasons why I use a home freezer in my home”: 


Meals 


.Less Work 


... Lower Cost 


why it pays to own a 
International 
Harvester 
Home Freezer 


When you buy a home freezer—whether it be tl)f 
your local appliance dealer or a frozen food plan . . ng I 

an International Harvester. They have been lead' jtting I 
home freezer field for years . . . and the 1954 mou 


more than ever before. That’s why I have one in my kit 


bels.l 


in. I 


More room for your food —Seven all-new, compact 
home freezers that are real space savers . . . hold 
more food on less floor space. o-| 

More beauty for your kitchen —The smartest looking 
home freezers you have ever seen. Clean new lines 
that give a fresh new look to the entire room. 

More value for your dollar —Chest type freezer has 
counter top working surface . . . frozen juice 
dispenser. Upright models have roll-out drawers . . . 
Pantry-Dor with extra shelves. Many more 
convenience features. 


See them now at your nearest IH refrigeration dealer’s. 

His name is in the yellow pages of your phone book. 


International Harvester 


World’s Leading p 


International Harvester Company of Canada Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 


One of Canada’s Leading Food Consultants 

Mrs. Jehane Benoit tells 


4 CHEST-TYPE MODELS 

7 to 20 cu. ft. Counter-top 
lid can be covered with 
work surface material. 


3 UPRIGHT MODELS 

9 to 19 cu. ft. capacity. 
Same smart, new styling as 
new IH refrigerators. 
Decorate if you wish. 


Enjoy year ’round 
variety 

Everything in season... 
any time of the year. 


discriminating in her choice of kitchen appliances, 
as she is in her choice of foods ... 


□ 

U 

INTERNATIONAL 

HARVESTER 


For 60 cycle 
areas only 


As 


Make fewer 
shopping trips 

-you buy in quantity 
at your convenience 


Spend less time in kitchen 


Meal preparation easier 
... no left-over problem 
... freezing less work 
than canning. 


Save through wSIEtl-ali 
"in season” buying 


Save through 
"quantity” buying 


Save through 
grocery sales 


R82 
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^QOACjps^ 

has the unit for YOUR farm 


BRANTFORD ANTHONY S33—A 

powerful, little twin-cylinder 
hoist with a lifting capacity of 
3 tons. Installs quickly, and easily, 
under the box of your present 
pick-up truck to give you 
double-duty usefulness. Pick-up 
box and S33 hoist are also 
available as a unit. 


Alex Brown relaxes under a tree near Edmonton, and browses 
through a well-thumbed issue of The Country Guide, 


BRANTFORD COACH J 
LEAK PROOF 
GRAIN BODY 

eliminates grain H 
loss. All joints 
are positively sealed, 
Sealed, one-piece 
grain sides are 
reinforced both 
vertically and 
crosswise with heavy 
support rods. 
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STEERING instantly and automatically takes over the hard work of driving 
in soft ground or rough ground, and in making short turns . . . makes it easy 
to get out of tight spots. Only takes an easy hand on the wheel. 


SPEED CONTROL gives effortless selection of an infinite number o 
travel speeds in each of three forward gears. Hydraulic action makes it ea 
as "feeding gas” to a car. Works with foot pedal or hand lever. 


i 


HEADER CONTROL operates from a handy lever on the steeri 
column. Smooth hydraulic action instantly, easily, and precisely adjusts c 
height to top tall grain or to pick up low, lodged crops—saves extra bus 


You’ll like the "eagle-eye” view you get from the new comfort seat 
of the Case "120” Combine. Set high and well forward, it gives 
you plain view of cutter-bar, reel and auger. Roomy platform has 
guard rails and non-skid safety floor pads. Grain bin is at eye 
level, too, so you can see at a glance how much is in it. Takes but 
a minute to unload 45-bushel bin. Hinged unloading spout swings 
back for safe transport. Quick-detachable header comes off for 
transport or easy access to cylinder. Choice of 10, 12, or 15-foot 
cut. Receding-finger auger available for viny or lodged crops. Sim¬ 
plified concave setting adjusts both front and rear of concave with 
single lever. Concave indicator shows exactly the amount of con¬ 
cave clearance. 

New Case “110” pull-type combine is built like the self- 
propelled "120” . . . Hydraulic Header Control, new spike-tooth 
cylinder or new rub-bar cylinder. Equipment available for flax, 
clovers, grasses, beans. Nine and 12-foot cut. 



Ask your Case dealer about the Case Income Payment PI 


It really makes sense. Lets you buy money-making Case equi 


ment when you need it, schedule payments when you have the 
money coming in. Arrange for a combine demonstration, too. 


MAIL NOW for Combine Facts 


Mark here and write in any equipment that may help make money 
for you. Mail to J. I. Case Co., Dept. CG-64, Calgary, Edmonton, 
Saskatoon, Regina, Winnipeg, London, Toronto, Montreal. 


□ "120” Self-Propelled Combine 


□ "110” Pull-Type 
























Prairie Weather 

Prepared by Dr. Irving P. Krick and Staff 


(Allow a day or two either way in using this forecast . It should be 75 per 
cent right for your area , but not necessarily for your farm •— ed.) 
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AVERAGE WEATHER 
JUNE 15 — JULY 15 


AVERAGE INCHES 

DURING 

PERIOD 


Alberta grees on the 13th. Rainfall amounts 

during this thirty-day period generally 
As was the case during the previous equalled or exceeded the long-term 
thirty days, Alberta experienced a average. For this year, Alberta farmers 
general trend in temperatures from be- and ranchers may expect mostly cooler 
low average to above average during and wetter than usual weather to pre- 
the mid-June to mid-July period last vail. More frequent easterly winds and 
year. Of particular concern to the agri- an unusual abundance of cloudy 
cultural interests of this province was weather also appear to be in prospect, 
the predominance of rather low mini- Thus, the over-all stimulus to crop and 
mum temperatures in the second half pasture growth will be of a less-than- 
of June. The mid-July weather was ideal character, though two important 
associated with extensive heat wave warm intervals are anticipated, and 
conditions as Medicine Hat recorded the high temperatures should advance 
a maximum temperature of 102 de- growth at these times. V 


He’s changing 
the nation’s landscape 


You may see the result of what he is doing in the 
city’s changing skyline — or out where the corn 
grows tall ... in the mushrooming suburbs — or in 
the new look of Main Street in a mellow old town. 

Where many a vacant lot once stood, he helps 
fill it with a fine new school. Where you used to see 
a structure that was an eyesore you may now see a 
new apartment house, store or other building he 
played a role in providing. 

Thanks in part to him, many houses rise here 
and there, or row on row, in community after com¬ 
munity. New black ribbons of asphalt tie .town to 
town. Somewhere, a new bridge is built. 

New industrial plants, too, are sometimes the 
by-products of his helping hand. Perhaps one of 
them has provided you with a job. 

And do you see those great steel towers that 
parade across the rolling farmlands, bearing power¬ 
laden wires in their outstretched arms? They may be 
monuments to this same man. 

Who is he? 

He represents all the millions of life insurance 
policyholders in Canada. And it’s money from their 
premiums, which life insurance companies invest for 
them, that makes possible many such improvements 
as these throughout the nation. 

So, if you are a life insurance policyholder build¬ 
ing security for your family and yourself, you’re also 
helping to build a better Canada! 


Saskatchewan 104 on the 13th and 108 on the 14th. 

Precipitation totals were mostly in ex- 
Below average temperatures and cess of the long-term average. During 
above average precipitation amounts the June 15 to July 15 period of this 
were recorded in the last two weeks of year, Saskatchewan grain growers may 
June and the first week of July last anticipate weather conditions similar 
year in Saskatchewan. Thereafter the to 1953. Rainfall amounts are ex¬ 
nature of the temperature regime was pected to be above normal, especially 
considerably different with heat wave during the June portion of the period, 
conditions being observed, particularly Late June’s weather also will be char- 
on the 13th and 14th. Several stations acterized by slightly cooler than usual 
reported temperatures of 100 degrees temperatures. In early July, however, 
or more on these days, the highest be- significant warming is in prospect, and 
ing at Willow Creek, which reported hot weather should prevail. V 

RAINFALL ? UNE *. 50 s • ,o is 


ahead 

TEMPERATURE 


Manitoba * more than usual being observed in the 

Winnipeg area. The weather during 
Last year, Manitoba experienced the mid-June to mid-July period of 
generally cool and wet weather during 1954 will be highlighted by much 
this thirty-day interval. It was only warmer than usual weather in early 
during the last several days that a July. Additional warm conditions will 
strong, warm influence became im- occur prior to the end of June, also, 
portant enough to result in predomi- Both warm spells will materially aid 
nantly hot weather. Except for a dry the growth of grains retarded by the 
spell that was recorded during the late spring planting. As was recorded 
second and part of the third weeks, last year, precipitation amounts will 
precipitation occurred quite fre- exceed normal over most of Manitoba, 
quently. Thunderstorm activity was Thus, ample moisture for maintaining 
particularly strong in July, with many soil reserves appears likely to occur. V 
June julic 

RAINFALL , 5 20 .23 30 5 10 IS 


AT YOUR SERVICE! 


A trained life underwriter, representing one of the more 
than 50 Canadian, British and United States life insur¬ 
ance companies in Canada, will gladly help you plan for 
your family's security and your own needs in later years. 
Rely on him! 


THE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES IN CANADA 


'It is Good Citizenship to own Life Insurance ' 


ahead 

TEMPERATURE 
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The Counthy Guide 


ONLYAV-8 IS UP TO DATE... 



DRIVE —and find out why Ford is worth more. 

Take it out on the road and you’ll be convinced that, in power 
and ride, in comfort and driving ease, Ford out-performs all 
other cars in its field. 

DRIVE —and discover Ford’s V-8 smoothness. 

Let the quiet, responsive, flexible performance of Ford’s great 
V-8 engine—product of the experience gained in building more 
V-8 engines than all other manufacturers combined—prove to 
you that only a V-8 is up-to-date. 

DRIVE —and feel Ford’s soft, steady ride. 

Enjoy the road-hugging "big car” feel of Ford, relax in the 
comfort of Ford’s firmly sprung foam-rubber seats, experience 
the completely effortless ease of driving that’s yours with Ford’s 
modern power features and famous Fordomatic Drive. 

DRIVE— we think you’ll like it. 

•We think you’ll agree, once you’ve been behind the wheel, that 
Ford offers you more value for your dollar than any other car— 
no matter what price you pay. If you buy a car with an eye to 
lasting value, then you’ll be wise to go Ford—because Ford is 
worth more when you buy it, worth more when you sell it. 


WORTH MORE TODAY 
WORTH MORE TOMORROW 



{Certain features illustrated or mentioned are “ Standard ” on some models, available at extra cost on others.) 


CUSTOMLINE FORDOR SEDAN. 



YOUR FORD DEALER INVITES YOU TO P/IOI/FFO/tDO/VTf/FROAD 
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.- I IROQUOIS CONTROL DAM | 


LONG SAULT SPILLWAY DAM j 


; (ALL-CANADIAN PLAnIJ* 

iHOOUOtS 


s. WORKS TO BE CONSTRUCTED BY 
OESIGNEES FOR POWER PHASE — 

CONSTRUCTION 


BARNHART ISLAND 
POWER HOUSE 




MONTREAL 


CORNWALL 


[INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY 1 


MASSENA 

LOCKS TO BE CONSTRUCTED T 
* ~ BY U.S. *1 

(U.S. PARTICIPATION IN THE SEAWAY PHASE) I 


iMUEYFiED 


PT. ROCKWAY LOCK 
| (u.5. PLAN) 


I GRASS RIVER AND 

ROBINSON BAY LOCKS 

(US. plan) | ST. REGIS 


CEDAR'S POWER PLANT- 


'•BEAUHARNOIS POWER PLANT 


canadianI 
LOCKS | 


EXISTING POWER CANAL ■ 
(27 n. DEPTH) 


The 115-mile bottleneck in the St. Lawrence, and the projects necessary to permit 27-foot navigation. 


[CANADIAN LOCKS] 
PROPOSED SEAWAY CHANNEL 


INTERNATIONAL RAPIDS SECTION 

47 MILES 


L. ST FRANCIS SECTION 

26 MILES 


SOULANGES 
SECTION 
18 MILES 


LACHINE SECTION 

24 MILES ■ 


The Seaway at Last: 

What It Is and What It Means 


Two-way cargoes to and from the heart of the continent promise lower transportation costs for prairie farmers 



Huron 


A bird’s-eye view of the route from Fort William to the Atlantic, with the St. Lawrence below Montreal 
expanded to show details. The “stairs” in center left, are the Welland Canal locks past Niagara Falls. 


F OR the last two years the building of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway has been accepted as fact. 
Canada announced that if the United States 
wished to take part, she could; but if she did not, 
Canada would “go it alone.” The United States, 
faced with this Canadian determination, acted with 
almost undignified haste. Senate and House of 
Representatives, the bodies that had been dragging 
their feet for 35 years, gave their official sanction 
within two years of the announcement of the Cana¬ 
dian decision. 


What is the background of this great Seaway 
that will allow ocean-going ships to pass through 
the Atlantic coastal waters and continue westward 
for 2,000 miles into the heart of the continent, to 
tie up at Fort William, 602 feet above sea level, and 
less than 450 miles by airline, from the exact 
geographical center of North America (Center, 
North Dakota). 

Perhaps one of the first people to be really excited 
by the prospects offered by the St. Lawrence was 
Jacques Cartier. In 1535, as his boat breasted the 
broad river, Cartier thought that he had found a 
short, westward water route from Europe to the 
rich markets of the Far East. 


By the time the fur traders arrived in strength, 
Cartier’s disappointment had parsed into history. 
The fur traders recognized the St. Lawrence for 
what it was—a water route to distant western mar¬ 
kets and produce—and made the first start on its 
development for com¬ 
merce. In 1700, a canal 
18 inches deep was con¬ 
structed around the tur¬ 
bulent rapids near La- 
chine. By 1783, four 
short canals, two to three 
feet in depth, had been 
built at the Cascades, to 
avoid the necessity of 
portaging bateaux around 
the rapids. Shortly before 
1800, the North West 
Fur Trading Company 
completed a canal of 
sorts -at Sault Ste. Marie. 

It is reported to have 
been nearly 3,000 feet 
in length, and to have 
included a lock which 
raised the water nine 
feet. 


Over 100 years ago, 
the building of the old 
Welkand Canal to carry 
navigation around Ni¬ 
agara Falls, and the con- 


by RALPH HEDLIN 

struction of a series of canals from Montreal to 
Kingston, permitted nine-foot navigation for 
steamers and sailing boats from the Atlantic coast 
to Sault Ste. Marie. Before 1900, locks had been 
constructed at the Sault, the Welland Canal had 
been deepened, and the canals along the St. Law¬ 
rence dug to their present depth: so that early in 
this century there was 14-foot navigation from the 
Atlantic Ocean to the Head of the Lakes. 

As the St. Lawrence route was gradually im¬ 
proved the idea was born of a grand assault on 
the great river. Could locks and canals be built 
that would permit great steamers to navigate the 
long 600-foot slope from the Head of the Lakes 
down to the Atlantic Ocean, or, coming the other 
way, to climb the long hill that faced them? 

T HIS was not in any sense an insuperable prob¬ 
lem. From an engineering point of view it was 
not only feasible, but no more difficult, or costly, 
than much that had already been completed in the 
St. Lawrence Valley and along the Great Lakes. 

Actually, the building of the St. Lawrence Sea¬ 
way will be the final completion of a job that is 
largely done. Many years ago the St. Lawrence Ship 
Canal permitted ships with a draft of 32/2 feet to 
come inland the 1,000 miles to Montreal. Admit¬ 
tedly, the first 900 miles has always been freely 


navigable to such ships, but the final 100 miles 
required extensive and costly works. 

The 115 miles between Montreal and Prescott 
continues today as a bottleneck through which ships 
with a draft in excess of 14 feet find it impossible 
to pass. Beyond Prescott is a channel, with a depth 
of 25 feet downbound, and 21 feet upbound— 
through the Thousand Islands and the Great Lakes. 
Part of its channels have been dredged to greater 
depths, and the Welland Canal locks and the 
McArthur Lock at Sault Ste. Marie already have 
depths of 30 feet. The major project remaining in 
this section therefore, is the dredging of certain 
channels to a minimum depth of 27 feet. 

The political sound and fury of the past quarter 
century has largely centered on the 115 miles be¬ 
tween Montreal and Prescott. To break open this 
bottleneck will require about 40 miles of canals, 
seven locks and eight movable bridges, at a com¬ 
bined cost in the neighborhood of $300,000,000. 
This is, of course, a large sum, but when it is borne 
in mind that Canada spent $132,000,000 on the 
Welland Canal some 20 years ago, and created 
scarcely an economic or political ripple, the sum is 
less alarming. The American share of this cost will 
be approximately $105,000,000. 

When the figure of about nine hundred million 
dollars is bandied about, relative to the Seaway, 
readers of The Country Guide should recollect that 
this includes the development of great quantities of 
hydro power by the province of Ontario and the 
state of New York, at an 
estimated cost of $300,- 
000,000 to each. The 
power, although of vital 
importance to the St. 
Lawrence Valley, and so, 
presumably, to the whole 
of Canada, will not be 
dealt with here, except to 
mention that it will be 
developed, and is of over¬ 
whelming importance to 
power-hungry industrial 
Ontario. 


A NUMBER of ques¬ 
tions immediately 
come to mind when the 
Seaway is discussed. Why 
was it decided on now, 
when decision has been 
so long postponed? What 
will be the chief im¬ 
portance of the Seaway? 
Will it reduce the costs 
of shipping grain to sea- 

(Please turn to page 66) 
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Harry Standen holds Handen Farm Madame’s Eli (the present herd sire) 
in 1951, when he was Junior Champion at Saanich and Cowichan. 


Now 14 years old, Mayfield It’s Sylvia holds an honored place on 
Handen Farm as a Gold Medal cow, classified as Excellent, 


A WHITE house on the cottonwood-lined banks 
of the Koksilah River is home to the S tan- 
dens of Handen Jersey Farm, Cowichan 
Station, Vancouver Island. North of the house the 
narrow stream valley opens to a floodplain of rich 
delta silt, where sleek Jerseys of their registered 
herd graze knee-deep in river-irrigated pasture. It is 
a satisfying picture—especially to a former city 
couple who insist that they never intended to farm. 

Times were bad in the thirties, when Harry and 
Pearl Standen decided to move out into the country 
a few miles, to bolster a dwindling pay cheque with 
a bit of part-time farming. Before they’d had the 
farm a year, the farm had them. Times can never be 
good enough now to lure them back to the city. 

Their success formula includes the standard essen¬ 
tials of hard work, good land, and good manage¬ 
ment. To this can be added the co-operation and 
enthusiasm of each member of the family, which 
are more or less essentials too. Fifteen-year-old Joan 
Standen and her 12-year-old sister, Susan, have 
become livestock fans through an accumulated 12 
years of active 4-H club work. Their training has 
made them expert stock handlers, able to lend an 
experienced hand during the busy fall fair season. 
Mrs. Standen is a 4-H club leader, and, in her hus¬ 
band’s words, “always on hand when she’s needed 
for any job on the farm.” 

Quiet-spoken Harry Standen was born in Cam¬ 
bridge, England, of a family that has had close 
connection with the agricultural industry for gen¬ 
erations. One of his great-uncles was an equipment 
manufacturer, and used to turn out counterparts of 
those old steam tractors that were a familiar sight 
hooting and puffing across our prairies years ago. 
In England, Harry’s cousins still carry on a well- 
known agricultural implement business today. In 
addition to their farming interests, Harry’s own 
family ran a large livery stable. Although he didn’t 
actually farm in his younger years, Harry was cer¬ 
tainly no stranger to livestock, a fact which stood 
him in good stead when 


Hard work, family co-operation, purebred 
Jerseys, grass and irrigation make things 
go for this Vancouver Island family who 
never intended to farm 

by C. V. FAULKNOR 

decided to buy a few acres in nearby Saanich, 
where they could have a vegetable garden and a 
cow to help out with the living expenses. 

“We didn’t intend to start a farm,” Harry recalls 
with a smile, “but that first cow was the foundation 
of our present dairy herd.” 

The foundation proved to be a sound one. Today, 
the Standen herd numbers about 60 animals all 
told, of which 38 to 40 are milking cows. The re¬ 
mainder includes three or four top quality bulls, 
plus assorted young stock. Just about all of the herd 
go back to the original Golden Standard. 

Last year Standen’s yearling bull, Eastwood Ron- 
din’s Freshie, was reserve junior champion at both 
Cowichan and Saanich fall fairs. The herd sire, Han¬ 
den Farm Madame’s Eli, was junior champion at the 
same shows in 1951. One cow, Laurium Cid’s Cicely, 
was grand champion, and later classified as “excel¬ 
lent.” In all, the Standen herd took ten silver trophies 
that season. If further proof of the herd’s blood¬ 
lines was needed, the sire’s dam’s full brother has 
been rated highest in Canada for the past two years. 

As breeders of registered cattle, the Standens 
had to have an original herd name. After a good 
deal of head scratching they came up with a com¬ 
bination of Standen, and Mrs. Standen’s maiden 
name, Hancock. The result was Handen, and their 
farm became Handen Farm. Just another instance 
of family co-operation. 

B Y 1949 the Standen’s found that the postwar 
building boom on the Saanich Peninsula was 
making it hard to obtain pasture land for their 


expanding herd. It was a case of increasing their 
per-acre carrying capacity, or moving to another 
location. But increased forage production would 
mean liberal doses of irrigation water, and water 
supplies were limited in Saanich. In June of that 
year the Standens sold their place and moved the 
herd up-Island to the Cowichan Valley, a distance 
of about 25 miles. 

Their new location had all that was lacking in 
the old. One hundred acres of land, plenty of broad 
shade trees, and the Koksilah River, with its “green 
promise” of lush pastures over the dry summer 
months. 

One would think that green pastures would pose 
no problem in the rain-forest areas of the B.C. 
Coast, but annual rainfall figures can be very de¬ 
ceiving. Figures on effective rainfall—that which 
lands on the fields during the crop growing season— 
tell a different story. Of the yearly average of about 
35 inches for the Cowichan Valley, over 30 inches 
falls in the winter months, and is lost to the farmer 
as it drains off rapidly into the sea. During July and 
August, Cowichan has been known to receive less 
rain than some of the semi-desert sectors of the 
B.C. interior, which report an annual rainfall of less 
than ten inches. Successful farms on southern Van¬ 
couver Island are those that have water available 
when they need it. Harry Standen wasn’t just in¬ 
terested in scenery when he chose a farm bordering 
on a river. 

The Standens soon had an irrigation system going 
on their bottom lands. A ten h.p. electric motor 
was installed in the pump house on the river bank, 
to carry the extra load; and w3ter was distributed 
over the fields by portable steel pipes. Results that 
first season proved that it pays to irrigate, even on 
the B.C. coast. 

In a two-acre field of corn (Northwest Dent) the 
stalks attained a height of from 14 to 16 feet with 
only one watering, and yielded up to 60 tons of 
silage. Four applications of water during the sum¬ 
mer doubled the carrying 


he finally decided to 
farm. 

S TANDEN emigrated 
to Canada in the boom 
years of the 1920’s, and 
landed in Victoria in 
December, 1927. A few 
years later he met Pearl 
Hancock there, and in 
1936 they were married 
in the Coast Capital’s 
imposing Christ Church 
Cathedral. Things were 



capacity of the pastures. 

“We have just about 
doubled our yields on 
everything since we 
started to irrigate,” Harry 
said with satisfaction. 

The Standens picked 
a memorable year for 
their move to Cowichan. 
That winter the normally 
mild Island climate went 
o,n a freezing spree, 
which lasted a month and 


still pretty stack at that J7 le Koksilah River, which runs along one side of Handen Farm, has made Handen Farm possible, through a , half. The river was 
time, SO the Standens the magic of water and the use of sprinkler irrigation. (Please turn to page 43) 
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Cupid and The Carefree Lady 




Susan came home. In sandals and slacks she swung along the edge of the marsh to the old farm. 


HT WONDER,” Liz Martin said wistfully, “if 
Susan likes Camp Carefree?” Bob Martin 
i grunted wisely. “Susie’s young, Ma. Other 
young, folks—and Professor Boggles’ way of life— 
it’ll drive the idea of marrying that young whipper- 
snapper, Wilson, right out of her mind—or I’m far 
wrong.” 

“Steve is a nice boy, though,” 

Mrs. Martin defended, almost 
wistfully. 

“Twenty-three!” said Bob 
Martin explosively. “And she’s 
eighteen! Why, they’re just kids— 
both of them—” 

“I was just seventeen and you—” 

“I know, I know, Liz.” Bob 
shifted his bulk comfortably on 
the rocker. “But people grew up 
faster in those days. Why, when 
I was sixteen I was doing a man’s 
work—knew all about care and 
responsibility.” Bob Martin blew 
a contented ring of pipe smoke. “Anyway, Liz, the 
way I see it, Susie’s good enough for a doctor or a 
lawyer—not a muskrat farmer!” Around Paddle Val¬ 
ley, they’d never heard of muskrat farming until 
Steve bought the old Sim’s marsh and stocked it. 

The wistful note crept back into Mrs. Martin’s 
voice. “You can be very much in love when you’re 
eighteen. I’m afraid before she’s back here a week, 
she’ll be staring for hours on end at that marsh 
again.” 

In rare humor, old Bob patted her arm. 

“Ma, for a woman you don’t know much about 
your sex. You and me—Liz, when we were courtin’ 
—well,” said Bob modestly, “they never made a 
couple like us since! Girls like Susie—these days, it’s 
a new man every week. I’ll be far wrong if she 
doesn’t spend her time 'mooning over some city man 
she met on her holiday . . .” 

He was far wrong. 


S USIE came home a week later—a day early. In 
sandals and slacks, she swung swiftly along the 
edge of the marsh to their old farm. Lithe and sun¬ 
tanned, shining with good spirits—the first glad look 
delighted the marriage-worried parents. The calf 
look was gone from her eyes, Bob nodded, and 
immediately thought a little more tolerantly of Steve 
Wilson. 

“Baby!” Mrs. Martin cried, as they embraced. 
“Why didn’t you let us know? Pa would have taken 
the car—” 

“For a mere seven miles?” Susan said gaily. 
“Mother, we’re becoming helpless. Our people are 
no longer healthy.” She closed her eyes, balanced 
back on her heels. “Daddy, Mom—at Camp Care¬ 
free, I met the most simply wonderful man—” 

Mrs. Martin stared at her husband. Bob winked 
significantly. 

“He’s married and has a grown family—” 


Susan Martin returned from, summer 
camp with her mind full of ideas, not all 
of them pertaining to love and marriage 
by JOHN PATRICK GILLESE 

Mrs. Martin sat down feebly. 
Bob gasped weakly for air. 

“Oh, it’s not that!” Susan smiled 
belittlingly. “Far too much of our 
time is spent in love and mushi¬ 
ness as you often said, Father. I 
can see your viewpoint at last. 
The man I’m talking about is 
Professor Boggles—the girls call 
him Old Bogey. And do you know 
what he says accounts for us be¬ 
coming a race of physical weak¬ 
lings?” 

Neither of the dazed parents 
had the faintest idea. 

“Not enough walking!” said Susan, her jaw jut¬ 
ting out in a dangerous imitation of her father’s. 
“In the old days, men and women of seventy 
walked ten miles to church. The old pioneers—why 
you told me this yourself. Father—walked sixty 
miles for mail and groceries and lived to be ninety. 
Walking keeps you physically fit, mentally alert. 
It develops your resistance to disease, tonics our 
nervous system and binds families together. If only 
more families took long walks together, divorce 
would disappear, juvenile delinquency would be no 
more, childbirth would be as simple as among the 
savages of Africa, the old social spirit would 
return—” 

Bob Martin looked at his wife, and neither spoke. 
Susie finished simply. 

“We’re going to try it, Dad^all of us—” 

“I got enough walking to do on this farm now—” 
Bob began, but Susie cut him short. 

“Father! Now that you’ve rented it on shares, you 
can do the things you always wanted to! But how 
can you if you’re not in shape? And what’s more,” 

■ said Susie, “I’m going over to invite Steve—he spends 
entirely too much time thinking about muskrats. 
He’s always sitting there, watching them. You’d 
think that he was in love with them, or something.” 

She went over the next morning, taking the short 
cut across the goose grass and sluggish, floating 
weed-beds. The ozone of summer shimmered across 
the cat-tails and the warm ooze that smelled, oddly, 
like lilacs in springtime. She came back half an 
hour later, sniffing. No Steve with her. 

“We’ll walk by ourselves,” Susie announced, toss¬ 
ing her head. “The muskrat farmer’s planting some¬ 
thing for baby muskrats and can’t take time off to 
walk, he says. He also told me a dude camp had 

Illustrated by J. H. Petrie 


put the craziest ideas into my little head, which 
never contained too many weighty matters at any 
time. He can go take a jump in the muskrat marsh, 
for all I care!” 

Bob Martin stared. It was incredible that any 
one could say that to Susan. He and Liz had 
waited so long for a child that when Susie finally 
came, she was his boss, pure and simple. He had 
long ago ceased even to worry about parental disci¬ 
pline. But now, suddenly, he began to have a 
sneaking admiration for young Wilson. 

“So who cares?” Susie sniffed again. “New in¬ 
terests have come into my rutty little life.” 

Remembering her tears and pleadings of a bare 
two weeks ago—the one outstanding time Bob 
hadn’t yielded to filial entreaties—an uneasy fear 
gripped him. 

“Nonsense,” he said, to Liz, while Susan slipped 
away for some raisins—to eat on the hike. “We 
ought to humor her a little, Mother—she’ll soon get 
over Boggles, too, or I’m far wrong.” 

Susan returned; and the life of unreality began. 

It continued the next morning when Susan dug 
them out of comfortable beds to enjoy what she 
called a leisurely stroll . r The ardent disciple of 
Professor Boggles, wanted to start at sunrise—before 
breakfast. But Bob, . (Please turn to page 51) 
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This is the modern 34-bed hospital at Virden, Manitoba (population 1,064), which serves a wide area, 


The Rural Hospital — From the Inside 



This Medical Nursing Unit at Baldur, Man., accommodates six to ten patients. 


How small country hos¬ 
pitals look to one who 
knows them, both as visitor 
and patient 

by JOHN JACKSON 



Memorial Hospital at Glenboro, Man. 


I ONLY went in for a few days, but by the time 
the fifth day came, I was sure that I would be 
in for many weeks. I know also that I might 
just as well settle down to enjoy my stay, and 
endeavor to follow the advice given me—relax and 
take it easy. 

Hospital life was really no new thing to me. In 
my boyhood days I was a frequent visitor to one of 
the big city hospitals in the north of England: with 
its forbidding stone stairways, and tiled or flagged 
floors, it was cold, harsh and austere. Within recent 
years hospitals have again claimed me for several 
weeks on two occasions, marking mile-posts in my 
career. These, however, were city hospitals, with 
almost all that modern medical science could furnish 
in skill and equipment. This time it was a small 
country hospital that sheltered me. Indeed, it hardly 
ranked officially, as more than a nursing home, but 
aspired very soon to attain the status given it locally, 
the “Memorial Hospital.” What should one expect 
in such a place? 

What must I take with me? Well, don’t be too 
fussy about clothing. The hospital often provides 
most of the things you need. Bring toilet require¬ 
ments, a pair of slippers and such; and a dressing 
gown, or kimona, wouldn’t' come amiss. Make sure 
you bring your Blue Cross card. It’s magic in a 
hospital. Some of your favorite reading would be 
fine, but don’t load yourself down with too much. 


They keep some on hand for you. Good, warm 
clothes for leaving are fine. 

One of the first things you may notice is the 
camaraderie, the friendly comradeship of the local 
hospital. The Doc? Well, you know him already! 
Why, one fall when he was in high school, didn’t 
he help your dad in harvest time when men were 
scarce, and didn’t your Uncle Bill play ball on the 
same team? Sure! And the nurses? While the Matron 
is a registered nurse from another district, the after¬ 
noon, night, and the relief nurses, are probably local 
folks who have a special aptitude and some training 
and experience for this type of work, and a willing¬ 
ness to devote themselves to it. What they may lack 
in training—the further training necessary to com¬ 
plete a degree—they make up in part by the depth 
of the interest taken in the welfare of their patients. 
Time and time again, I saw the nurse stay one to 
two hours after her regular hours of duty, to assist 
in general routine, and see to the comfort of her 
patients. 

O NE of the first things which may happen to you 
is a bath. That, of course, is standard procedure. 
Three years ago, a niece of mine, who, for years, 
was receptionist at the’ Luton-Dunstable Hospital, a 
big, beautiful institution on the edge of the English 
countryside about 30 miles from London, was called 
back to work one evening unexpectedly. The phone 
rang, asking her to return. “We will send the car for 


you,” was the message. George Bernard Shaw was 
being admitted to the hospital with a broken hip, 
and she was in charge of receptions. Of course, the 
nurse followed procedure and gave him a bath, and 
he asked her to give him a certificate that she had 
given him a bath. “If you don’t,” he said, “there’ll 
be another nurse along in five minutes to give me 
another.” They had a lot of fun with the great 
musical critic—later literary critic—still later political 
critic—and still later just critic. He certainly kept 
them entertained with the unexpected. So don’t 
think that it is because the nurse thinks you are 
exceptionally dirty that she invites you to a bath— 
it’s just “the thing to do.” Each evening, also, and 
maybe once during the day, she comes along with a 
bottle of alcohol. But don’t be alarmed, she knows 
where to put it, and rubs it on your back. That, of 
course, is to keep your back from getting sore. 
About 6:00 o’clock in the morning, just when your 
sleep seems to be about the sweetest, she arrives 
with a basin of lovely warm water, reaches for your 
towel, washcloth and soap (perfumed), and sug¬ 
gests that you wash your hands and face, including, 
of course, your neck and behind your ears. Break¬ 
fast follows at 7:00, dinner about 11:30, and supper 
at 5:00, with snacks in between and before retiring 
for the night. 

That raises the question of food. What kind of 
meals do you get? I am (Please turn to page 45) 
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Self-pollination produced the alfalfa seed in the lotver row ; cross-pollination produced that in the upper row, more than 13 times as much, 


Producing alfalfa seed without bees is no easier than producing wheat without rain 


in which alfalfa is 


I N every country 

grown, the production of seed presents 
a problem. Small fields, surrounded by 
natural wooded areas, in the northern settle¬ 
ments of the four western provinces, have 
produced up to 1,000 pounds of seed per 
acre, and yields of 200 to 500 pounds have 
been common. However, in many areas 
yields have not been maintained. High seed 
yields in northern Saskatchewan increased 
acreages between 1930 and 1940, and since 
1940 yields have reduced sharply. 

Production declines have resulted, in 
large part, from larger fields serviced by 
smaller concentrations of bees. Thorough 
investigation has established that before an 
alfalfa flower will produce seed it must be 
“tripped.” The flower reproductive organs 
in the staminal column are held under ten¬ 
sion within the two petals that make up the 
keel. Anything, such as the visit of certain 
species of bees, that separates these petals 
where they join in the keel and allows the 
staminal column to spring out and strike the 
“standard,” which faces it in the flower, is 
likely to increase the seed set. 

The seed set will be much greater if trip¬ 
ping is done by a bee, than if it is done by 
wind, rain or other mechanical agents. A 
thin membrane that covers the stigma is 
torn when the flower is tripped, and this 
permits pollen tubes to penetrate the stigma 
and fertilize the ovules, or embryo seeds. 
The bee carries pollen which it has picked 
up on other alfalfa flowers and this cross- 
fertilizes the plant. With mechanically trip¬ 
ped flowers that self-fertilize, less than a 
quarter form any seed pod at all; and of this 
quarter, an average of less than two seeds 
are formed per pod, although alfalfa flowers 
contain 12 to 14 ovules. With cross-fer¬ 
tilization, as accomplished by bees, many 
more pods are formed with more seeds in 
each pod. The conclusion is inescapable that 
a large population of bees is essential for a 
heavy set of alfalfa seed. 

T HE prospective grower should not be 
content to place a large number of 
honey bee hives in his field, and so hope to 
produce a lot of seed. Investigators are 
unanimous in (Please turn to page 44) 


This honey bee entering the flower from the side, as 
above, in search of nectar, causes little tripping.. 


The honey bee will occasionally go over the keel of 
the alfalfa flower and trip it as it does above. 


Left: The bumblebee normally goes over the 
top and trips and cross-pollinates the flower. 

Right: The leaf-cutter bee, going in over the 
top, also trips and cross-pollinates the flower. 
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Farmers Can Save—with a 


Frigidaire 
Food Freezer 



the saving made possible by a Frigidaire Food Freezer 
can be fully realized and appreciated ... A food freezer 
means the saving of valuable time and labour in all 
seasons but especially at harvest time when every hour 
counts. 

In its big, farm-size 13.2 cubic foot capacity, the 
Frigidaire Food Freezer safely stores 462 pounds of 
foods that hold their food values and appearance . . . 
This cuts wastage to a minimum, saves meal-making 
time and hours of work. 

Instead of the usual rush on threshing and other 
“bee-days”, whole meals, including bread, pies and 
pastry can be prepared in advance leaving only the 
serving to be done when many hearty appetites are to 
be satisfied. 

The strong, all-steel cabinet with its extra-thick, 
well-packed insulation has refrigerant coils on all four 
sides and is powered by Frigidaire’s famous Meter-Miser 
that operates on a trickle of current and never needs 
attention. 

Next trip to town, see the Frigidaire Food 
Freezer at your Frigidaire dealer’s or write 
for free booklet to: 

FRIGIDAIRE PRODUCTS OF CANADA LIMITED 
Scarborough, (Toronto 13), Ontario 


When Writing to Advertisers Please Mention The Guide 


CANCADE TRUCK BOX 



Cancade Truck Boxes are made to fit your 
truck and fill your needs—strongly con¬ 
structed with neat appearance. 

CONTACT YOUR LOCAL DEALER 

CANCADE BROS. LTD. 

BRANDON, MANITOBA 


' 1954 1 

CALGARY STAMPEDE 

July 5th to 10th 
GRANDSTAND 
SEAT SALE 

Reserved seats are now on sale for all 
afternoon and evening performances. 
Afternoons $1.50 and $1.75 
Evenings $1.50 and $2.00 
East Bleachers $1.00 for afternoon 
or evening. All seats reserved. 

MAIL YOUR ORDER NOW TO 

CALGARY EXHIBITION AND STAMPEDE 
LTD. 

Calgary Alberta 


Under the 
Peace Tower 

by HUGH BOYD 


W HATEVER shape the St. Law¬ 
rence Seaway scheme may 
come to take, now that the 
United States government is actively 
committed to build the navigation 
works in the international rapids sec¬ 
tion, the great project does seem to 
be on the eve of getting under way at 
last. In Ottawa, there is mingled 
relief and exasperation: relief that the 
most formidable opposition within the 
U.S. has been overcome; exasperation 
over the long delay which preceded 
the action of Congress. It was this de¬ 
lay that prompted Canada to decide 
to build the whole of the remaining 
major navigation works alone, and the 
more this plan was studied, the more 
attractive it appeared. In recent 
months, many Canadians came to like 
it so well that they hoped Congress 
would never act. 

Even now, the possibility of an all- 
Canadian route from Lake Erie to the 
Gulf is being discussed quite seriously, 
with the U.S. building separate canals 
in an important, but relatively short 
section, if it so desires. The separate 
locks at the Soo are often mentioned 
as a precedent. 

The feeling here would likely have 
been quite different had the original 
1941 agreement (now defunct) been 
approved by Congress about 1950 or 
1951. Partnership was then taken for 
granted. It would have been welcomed 
by this country with enthusiasm, in¬ 
stead of with reserve. 

All this time, of course, Ottawa has 
enjoyed the co-operation of successive 
administrations at Washington. While 
Congress dallied, the two governments 
were able to agree on steps that 
brought the combined navigation and 
power scheme much closer. Once 
major decisions were reached by the 
International Joint Commission as to 
raising water levels, and by the U.S. 
Federal Power Commission for the 
licensing of an American agency for 
development of power, and the Ameri¬ 
can courts were given a chance to dis¬ 
pose of the last objections, it no longer 
really much mattered whether Con¬ 
gress wished to come in or not. For, 
step by step, Canada was being placed 
in a position to build the seaway. That 
is, it could do so, once the last legal 
obstacle was removed from the con¬ 
struction of the dams for power in the 
international rapids section. Neither 
Canada alone, nor Canada and the 
U.S., either in partnership, or sepa¬ 
rately, could do much with the power 
phase unsettled. 

The assumption now is that a fairly 
early start on both power and naviga¬ 
tion is in prospect. The people in this 
part of the country are beginning to 
look ahead to the industrial trans¬ 
formation that seems almost bound to 
come about with the seaway—and 
power. The effects presumably will be 
felt not only along the St. Lawrence 
valley, but far into the hinterland. The 
seaway will accelerate a process of 
industrialization already remarkable in 
the most thickly settled part of 
Ontario. 

HETHER this will all turn out 
for the national good remains to 
be seen. In this respect, however, the 



spread of industry is already causing 
some uneasiness. Agricultural land is 
being invaded. And the trouble is that 
much of it, far from being marginal, 
may be irreplaceable. This is particu¬ 
larly true of the Niagara Peninsula. 
Some might argue that the orchards 
now being cut down are worth more 
to the nation than the factories arising 
where they flourished. 

For example, the fruit farmers of 
Saltfleet township are stoutly resisting 
a move by the city of Hamilton to 
annex 2,650 acres of choice land. 
However the fight ends, it points up 
a problem which is being studied by 
both federal and provincial agricultural 
authorities. They are aware that acre¬ 
ages in cherries, grapes, peaches, pears 
and plums in the Niagara region have 
slipped back from the high points 
achieved about 1951. Yet, the popu¬ 
lation of Canada is growing, and with 
it a market for fruits. Many of these 
can’t be grown just anywhere, but the 
promoters of an urban civilization in 
southern Ontario seem little bothered, 
as yet, by the implications of what 
they are doing. 

This question of the destruction of 
previous fruit land is part of a larger 
one, which had public attention re¬ 
cently from Dr. J. W. Watson, direc¬ 
tor, Geographical Branch, Federal 
Department of Mines and Technical 
Surveys. Addressing a national com-, 
munity planning conference at To¬ 
ronto, he spoke of the “tragic competi¬ 
tion” between the city and the farmer 
for the use of land, and declared there 
is "no greater fallacy” than that there 
is lots of land in Canada. While he 
singled out the Niagara fruit belt for 
a special warning, Dr. Watson said 
there were other parts of the country, 
ideally suited to crop production, also 
in danger from-the onward march of 
urban development. 

The coming of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway will probably throw these 
problems into sharper focus. It is just 
as well that some thoughtful men are 
aware of them, and offering the sound 
counsel that factories and apartment 
projects, so far as possible, should be 
confined to non-productive land. But 
will their voices be heard? V 




Report 
From Rome 

by JACQUES SODERINI 
and J. A. ANDERSON 

More radios per acre. The farmer 
and his radio was the general subject 
pf discussion before a study group 
meeting near Rome at the beginning 
of May. Sponsored by the Italian gov¬ 
ernment in collaboration with the Or¬ 
ganization for European Economic 
Co-operation and the U.S. Foreign 
Operations Agency, the meeting was 
attended by delegates from most 
European countries, and the possi¬ 
bilities for the increased use of radio 
in agriculture were discussed. During 
the course of the discussions the Italian 
Agriculture Minister, Guiseppe Medici, 
spoke of the benefits radio brought to 
the farmer by the dissemination of up- 
to-date agricultural news and, psy¬ 
chologically, by reducing any feeling 
of isolation in rural areas. V 

Too much wine. Wine consumption 
in Europe has increased since the war, 
but not as much as production, says a 
U.N. Food and Agriculture Organiza¬ 
tion report. Spain and France are par¬ 
ticularly concerned about growing sur¬ 
pluses. The greater availability of soft 
drinks is one reason put forward by 
F.A.O., for wine consumption not in¬ 
creasing as it might. V 

Protein malnutrition. For centuries, 
protein malnutrition has been a 
stealthy killer of young children in 
many parts of Asia, Africa and South 
America, but it is only comparatively 
recently that the full extent and seri¬ 
ousness of this type of diet deficiency 
has been realized. Previously the 
deaths were attributed to a variety of 
digestive disorders. The real killer was 
not exposed until two years ago, when 
a report on the subject was drawn up 
by Professor j. F. Brock of the World 
Health Organization and Dr. M. 
Autret of F.A.O. The two international 
organizations are continuing their in¬ 
vestigations and are endeavoring to 
overcome the economic, sociological 
and agricultural problems that hinder 
the introduction of a protein-stronger 
diet, including more meat, fish, milk 
and soybeans—into the needy areas. V 

Hail insurance, Italian style. Hail 
insurance is generally accepted as a 
means of making farming less of a 
gamble, but in Italy hail insurance 
may be itself something of a gamble. 
One Italian insurance organization 
claiming to be the country’s biggest 
underwriter of hail insurance policies, 
has an interesting method of attracting 
new clients. Not only do the organiza¬ 
tion’s hail po'icies afford protection 
from losses from hailstorms, but they 
also entitle the policy holder to a 
chance to win a prize. This year’s 
prizes just announced consist of 50 
head of oxen and “numerous consola¬ 
tion prizes.” V 

World Grain 
In 1953 

World bread grains to the amount 
of 258 million short tons are estimated 
to have been produced in 1953, or 
within two per cent of the all-time 
record production in 1952. World 
wheat production was placed at 7,- 
150,000,000 bushels, or 145 million 
bushels more than the record harvest 
of 1952. V 



There's More 




'■ 


. 


DO” is really a fitting description for 
the John Deere No. 55 Self-Propelled 
Combine. The big No. 55 can save more grain 
from every acre you grow. It can save you money 
on upkeep costs, on less down time, and on op¬ 
erator’s wages. It can give you the peace of mind 
that comes from owning a combine that you can 
depend on to do the job and do it right. 

From the high-efficiency belt-pickup on through 
the big-capacity feeding, threshing, separating, 
and cleaning units—every step of the way ... the 
John Deere No. 5 5 saves more grain. 


dependable 

JOHN DEERE 
COMBINE 


In the large picture above you see the big John Deere 
No. 55 Self-Propelled Combine. Notice that the operator’s 
platform is located up out of dust and away from engine 
heat. The platform allows full visibility. In the small 
picture above you see the No. 65, the big-capacity, pull- 
type twin of the No. 55. The No. 65 is a one-man com¬ 
bine, completely controlled from the tractor seat. 


Rugged construction of every unit.. . abundant 
use of high-grade sealed bearings and rubber 
bushings that defy wear . . . balanced design . . . 
all mean the No. 55 is a long-lived combine. 

The John Deere No. 65 Twelve-Foot Combine 
is the economy, pull-type twin of the No. 55. It 
gives you all the big-capacity time- and money¬ 
saving features of the No. 55, with the exception 
of self-propulsion. 

John Deere 25 Combine 

Saving more grain or seed from your crops 
comes natural for the John Deere 25 Six- or 
Seven-Foot Combine because it is loaded with 
features which adapt it to every crop—every crop 
condition. 

See your John Deere dealer about getting one 
of these John Deere Combines—the combine with 
more “Can Do” than any other combine in its 
field. 



Here is a full-width, straight-through John Deere 2 5 
working in windrows. Notice the windrow spreader which 
spreads the windrow over the full width of the platform. 
The belt-pickup shown in all three illustrations has a fine- 
tooth combing action which picks up all windrows gently 
and cleanly with a qpinimum of shattering. 


JOHN DEERE 

Quality Farm Equipment Since 1837 




JOHN DEERE PLOW COMPANY, LTD. 

Calgary • Regina • Hamilton • Winnipeg 

Please send me free folder on the Combine I 
have indicated below: 

□ No. 55 □ No. 65 □ 25 


_K.K._ 


Province _ 
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By improving the appearance of your home, 
a garden increases the value of your prop¬ 


erty. You will enjoy, too, the good impres¬ 
sion it creates. 



Bleakness gives way to beauty when you 
plant a garden around your home. The first 
step is to make a plan which provides for a 
garden of the right size and type for your 
property. 



The Canadian Bank of Commerce 


THERE'S A DIFFERENCE . . . 

between the brand you put on your livestock and the brand an advertiser puts 
on his product. A livestock brand signifies ownership only. A product brand 
signifies no! only ownership but quality as well. The reputation of the manu¬ 
facturer will suffer if his branded product fails to give the consumer satis¬ 
faction. As a general rule you can buy a branded product with confidence. 
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Television is here, and this picture shows Bob Patterson’s Telestory Time in 
progress. CBWT, Winnipeg, telecast its first program at 8:00 p.m.. May 31. 


Horse Co-op 
Will Appeal 

N OT long ago the income tax appeal 
board rendered a decision against 
Canadian Co-operative. Processors 
Limited, Swift Current, which was es¬ 
tablished about ten years ago to help 
get rid of the very large number of sur¬ 
plus horses roaming the prairie prov¬ 
inces, and dispose of them as meat, 
largely to foreign countries. The deci¬ 
sion characterized the Co-operative as 
“a co-operative in name only and not in 
reality.” L. A. Doan, president of 
Canadian Co-operative Processors, an¬ 
nounced that a formal application for 
an appeal will be made to the Ex¬ 
chequer Court of Canada. 

What made the decision of the In¬ 
come Tax Appeal Board of more than 
usual interest were comments by R. S. 
W. Fordham, a member of the Board, 
who stated that he could not agree that 
there was a surplus horse problem in 
1944. He also referred to “the ruthless 
and callous procedure followed by the 
co-operative in slaughtering horses.” 

Mr. Doan, in his statement announc¬ 
ing that a special meeting of the 
directors of the Co-op was to be held 
in Swift Current on May 25, said that 
since 1944 the organization had under¬ 
taken its activities in the, true spirit 
of the Co-operative Act of Saskatche¬ 
wan. He added that the horses were 
handled in the most humane manner 
under the health regulations of the 
federal Department of Agriculture. “I 
regret,” he is reported as saying, “that 
such comments were included in the 
judgment, because they will be dis¬ 
tasteful to the 37,000 farmer and 
rancher members of the Co-opera¬ 
tive.” V 

Air Transport 
To Help Africans 

A PART of French Equatorial Africa 
known as Chad Territory and ly¬ 
ing almost in the exact geographical 
center of the continent, has always 
been held back by distances and lack 
of communication. The people are 
part Negro and part Arab and live a 
nomadic and pastoral life. 

Cattle constitute the major source of 
agricultural income in the Territory, 
which is now being given accessi¬ 
bility to the outside by means of five 
airlines. In time, Fort Lamy, the capi¬ 
tal of the Territory, may become a 


/ 

meat packing center. A modern slaugh¬ 
terhouse and refrigerating plant is now 
under construction, and the airlines are 
available to carry the meat to coastal 
areas, where the fatal animal illness, 
tripanosomiasis, carried by the tsetse 
fly, makes cattle raising impracticable. 

The first effort to carry meat to 
market by air from the Chad was in 
1947, by a veterinarian who is the 
territorial director of animal hus¬ 
bandry. He and some associates flew 
out three tons of fresh lamb as a 
Christmas present to the Governor- 
General of French Equatorial Africa. 
The following year, with the assistance 
of a native society, they shipped out 
40 tons to market, and in 1952 and 
1953, private airlines handled 2,100 
tons. The new slaughterhouse at Fort 
Lamy will pack 6,000 tons a year. 

Meanwhile, attempts are being 
made to protect the four million cattle 
in the territory from disease, and to 
improve the quality. Two research sta¬ 
tions also have been set up in the 
cotton belt in the southern part of the 
territory, but in the north the hump¬ 
backed Zebu cattle raised there are 
the object of attempts to increase 
maturity in four years instead of six. 
In the south, peasant farming demands 
an all-purpose animal and improve¬ 
ment is being carried out on the 
N’dama, or African Shorthorn. V 

Condition of 
Thailand Farmers 

HAILAND lies in southeast Asia, 
north of the Malayan peninsula 
and west of Indo-China. There, FAO 
experts, co-operating with the Min¬ 
istry of Agriculture of Thailand, made 
a survey of 6,794 farm families to de¬ 
termine the economic conditions under 
which they live. The average family 
was found to have about ten acres of 
arable land, of which a little less than 
80 per cent could be used for pro¬ 
ductive purposes. Eighty-nine per cent 
of Thailand’s farmers own their own 
farms and average farm family debt 
amounted to only 2.69 per cent of the 
total assets of the family. The unit of 
money is the “baht,” worth about 47 
cents on the “free” market, and aver¬ 
age gross income was about $2,650 of 
which about $1,000 was cash farm in¬ 
come and the balance equally divided 
between the value of farm-consumed 
products, and non-farm revenue. V 
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Is Butter 
In Surplus? 

N OT long ago the Federal Minister 
of Agriculture, the Hon. James G.- 
Gardiner, said that Canada had no 
surpluses of farm products except 
grains. Nevertheless, on May 5, the 
Agricultural Prices Support Board be¬ 
gan to offer its 33-million-pound butter 
stockpile in carload lots, delivered to 
the trade in Ontario, Quebec, the 
Maritimes and British Columbia at 
two and one-half cents less per pound 
than it had paid for it. This loss on 
each pound of butter so sold does not 
take into account the cost of storage 
during the winter of 1953-54, or the 
cost of freight which the government 
pays. This, however, is not the first 
time such price reductions have been 
made. 

Government policy, to which it is 
committed until May 1, 1955, makes 
it possible for the Agricultural Prices 
Support Board to take over any 
surplus offered by the wholesale trade 
at the end of the flush summer season, 
at 58 cents per pound. Normally, it 
has disposed of this butter at 61 cents 
per pound as demand for butter de¬ 
veloped during the winter and spring 
months. The Minister has contended 
that some 25 million pounds of butter 
are required to keep the “pipeline” 
filled between the manufacturing 
creameries and the consumer. A 33- 
million-pound holding on May 1 
would, therefore, suggest a surplus of 
around 8 million pounds at the begin¬ 
ning of the normal pasture season. 

Milk production in 1953 was up 
about six per cent over the previous 
year and, of the total milk produced, 
about 46 per cent went into butter 
production. Cow numbers have in¬ 
creased about four per cent, and with 
a favorable summer grazing season, 
1954 milk production could register a 
still further gain. Last year Canadians 
still ate 19.3 pounds of butter, as com¬ 
pared with 8.6 pounds in the United 
States, but the chances are that Cana¬ 
dian per capita consumption will tend 
to decrease rather than increase unless 
prices should drop very sharply. The 
government may therefore desire to 
take its loss as soon as possible and 
reduce its holdings to well below the 
25-million-pound pipeline require¬ 
ment, if it can do so without lowering 
the price too far for the good of the 
dairy industry. V 

You Take 
Your Choice 

EALS prepared at home are 
cheaper than those purchased 
ready to serve. This is no news to farm 
wives, but home economists of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture report that 
while the ready-to-serve meals require 
only one-quarter as much time to pre¬ 
pare, they cost more than one-third 
more money. Two trained home econ¬ 
omists made the tests—one working in 
the laboratory, and the other in her 
own home kitchen. Meals in each case 
were for a family of four, including 
two children, and over a period of two 
days. For one day, the home-prepared 
meals cost $4.90 and required 5.5 
hours to prepare. Ready-to-serve meals 
cost $6.70 and took 1.6 hours to pre¬ 
pare. Partially prepared meals cost 
$5.80 and took 3.1 hours to prepare. V 


Record 

Weather 

HE man in charge of the weather 
seems to be growing more and 
more eccentric and unreliable. On 
April 30 he apparently decided to do 
something that would be, so to speak, 
off the record. He put the record low 
temperature of 13 for Calgary, re¬ 
ported April 30, 1909, right in the 
shade and pushed the thermometer 
down to 3 below zero during the 
night. At Saskatoon, it was down to 9 
above zero (16° in 1916); at Medi¬ 
cine Hat 12 above (25° in 1950). 
Across the Rockies in British Columbia 
where they have been known to boast 
about their mild climate, it was in the 
low twenties in the Okanagan Valley, 
and cost the fruit growers of the Val¬ 
ley 75 per cent of their peach, pear, 
apricot, plum, prune and cherry crops, 
last year worth $17,150,000. V 

Meat Packing 
Statistics 

I N 1951 the all-time peak of the value 
of sales for the slaughtering and 
meat packing industry in Canada was 
reached at $892,090,641. Last year 
there was a decrease of 3.2 per cent 
to $863,776,155. These figures covered 
154 meat packing establishments, em¬ 
ploying 22,864 employees and paying 
out $71,378,013 in salaries and wages, 
as well as $700,369,951 for materials. 

In 1939, the value of products from 
150 establishments was $185,196,133. 
In that year the total number of all 
animals slaughtered was 6,194,248, 
costing $125,541,468. In 1952 the 
number of animals slaughtered was 
8,797,344, costing $556,179,830. 

The statistics published by the 
D.B.S. do not give any information as 
to the assets, capital invested, or pro¬ 
fitability of the industry, which is 
characterized by high volume busi¬ 
ness and rapid turnover. The Council 
of Canadian Meat Packers, however, 
has reported that during the five-year 
period from 1946-50, the tax returns 
of nearly 100 Canadian packing com¬ 
panies reporting to the Department of 
National Revenue, indicate average 
net earnings of 1.7 per cent on sales. 
One of the largest of Canadian meat 
packing companies has reported, for 
its most recent fiscal year, a profit of 
1.16 per cent of sales. 

There are few strictly comparable 
figures available for comparison, but 
since 1948 the Canadian Manufac¬ 
turers Association has been making an 
annual survey of the average profit 
made by Canadian industry in terms 
of the percentage of profit on each 
dollar of sales. For 1953 the average 
profit for 1,003 companies, with net 
sales of more than 7 billion dollars, 
having 470,258 shareholders and 457,- 
537 employees, and a total investment 
of more than 5.5 billion dollars, was 
5.2 cents per dollar of sales. In 1952, 
the Association reports, the figure was 
5 cents; in 1951 it was 5.8 cents; in 
1950, 7.1 cents; in 1949, 5.8 cents, 
and in 1948, 6.2 cents. It is further 
reported by the Association that all of 
these companies averaged 4.6 cents of 
each sales dollar paid in income taxes. 
Of the 5.2 cents profit, 2.3 cents was 
paid to shareholders in dividends, and 
2.9 cents retained in the business. V 
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It coo Is ... it is automatic ... it heats —all at no extra cost! 
See this handsome Perfection Room Air Conditioner. Perfection 
Stove Company, 7528-D Platt Ave., Cleveland 4, Ohio, U.S.A. 

( 


AVAILABLE IN CANADA 


■1^^ YOUR HOME DESERVES 

Perfection 




PORTABLE 

HEATERS 


FURNACES • HOME HEATERS • RANGES • AIR CONDITIONERS • WATER HEATERS 



SAVE MONEY... Cut Building Costs W 

REDDI-BUILDINGS! 


BUILDINGS . STRUCTURES - RIBS - TIED R 

Manufactured in Canada for Canadian farms and industries. 


STRENGTH WITHOUT SACRIFICE 


Reddi-Buildings with glued laminated 
rafters, are 4 times as strong as ordi¬ 
nary nailed rafters, and the galvanized 
or aluminum sheeting adds additional 
strength and durability. 


REDDI—26' Special 

For a multitude of farm and in¬ 
dustrial uses. Additional 16' 
lengths as required. 


BUILDINGS FOR ALL NEEDS 


Whatever the job, there is a Reddi- 
Building easily adapted to it, in both 
the farm and industrial field. 


When you buy a Reddi-Building, your 
cost of maintenance and construction is 
at its lowest. 


REDDI—All Purpose Building 

Clear spans of 32', *40', 44', 50 


The speed and simplicity of erecting a 
Reddi-Building saves you time and 
money. 


REDDI—T.R. Roof Sections 

For masonry walls. Clear spans 
of 30', 40', 50', 60'. 70'. 


Reddi-Buildings are engineered and 
designed to provide the economy build¬ 
ing of today. 


FIRE RESISTANCE 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 

on any size building or roof sec¬ 
tion. Write for further information. 


Laminated wood burns slowly, 1" in 33 
minutes. That's why glued laminated 
wood earns low insurance rates. 


REDDI-BUILDINGS AND SALES LTD 


SOUTH RAILWAY AND RETALLACK ST. 
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Get It 

At a Glance 

An agricultural information tour that will take 
less than ten minutes of your time to complete 


Mr Farmer... 



ore you 



To get the most from every dollar 
you spend on roofing, send for “The 
Farmer's Handbook on Roofing"— 
a 16-page booklet with illustrated 
application instructions and a selec¬ 
tion chart showing the right type of 
roof for each job. Just fill in and 
mail coupon below. 

Font quegg 
Be Sure! 

Roofing materials DO differ in qual¬ 
ity. To be absolutely sure, insist on 
genuine Sidney Duroid roofing . . . 
proven by over 30 years of service 
to Western Canadian farms. Made 
in Western Canada for Western 
Canadian conditions. 



Sidney Roofirrg & Paper Co. Ltd., 
Granville Island, Vancouver, B.C. 


Rush me my free copy of 
"Farmer's Handbook on Roofing." 

NAME_ 


ADDRESS- 



BuriuB 


Average persons per farm family in 
Canada is largest in Quebec, where 
the 1951 census found it to be six per¬ 
sons. Next in order came Newfound¬ 
land, 5.4; New Brunswick, 5.3; Prince 
Edward Island and Nova Scotia, 4.4 
each; Manitoba, 4.2; Ontario, 4.1; 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, 4.0 each; 
and B.C., 3.7. V 

The Egg Industry Advisory Com¬ 
mittee in the United States has recom¬ 
mended against any support prices, or 
subsidies for eggs. V 

Two federal agencies seized a large 
amount of butter adulterated by add¬ 
ing vegetable oils and sold in Montreal. 
This butter has been returned to those 
from whom it was seized, on condition 
that it may be resold for what it actu¬ 
ally is, and that its sale must be in 
accordance with the laws in the prov¬ 
ince in which it is offered for sale. The 
money originally received for the 
adulterated butter has been handed 
over to the government. V 

The U.S. Commodity Credit Corpo¬ 
ration announced in the middle of 
May that it had made contracts for 
the storage of 12 million bushels of 
government-owned wheat on the 
ground at St. Joseph, Missouri, and 
8 million bushels at Fort Worth, 
Texas. It is reported that storage of 
wheat on hard, rolled ground is 
superior to storage on flat concrete 
slabs, since the earth does not sweat, 
but absorbs moisture into the sub¬ 
soil. V 

Birth of the first ice-cream cone is 

unknown but is believed to have 
taken place at the St. Louis World’s 
Fair in 1904. , V 

Per capita consumption for dairy 
products in Canada last year, with 
United States figures shown in 
brackets, was as follows: creamery 
butter, 19,3 lbs. (8.6); fluid milk and 
cream, 405 lbs. (352); cheese, 6 lbs. 
(6 lbs.); evaporated milk, 18.6 lbs. 
(15.3 lbs.); condensed milk, .09 lbs. 
(1.9 lbs.); dry, whole milk, .3 lbs. 
(.2 lbs.); dry skim milk, 4.4 lbs. 
(4.3 lbs.); ice cream, 16 Imperial 
pints (23.4 Imperial pints). V 

Unusual weather this spring has 
brought calf losses to farmers and 
ranchers in Alberta, ranging from five 
to twenty per cent. V 

United States authorities will de¬ 
clare Mexico free of foot-and-mouth 
disease on December 31 next, if no 
further outbreaks occur in the mean¬ 
time. The U.S.-Mexican border will 
then be automatically opened to im¬ 
ports of livestock and livestock prod¬ 
ucts into the United States. The 
present embargo has existed since 1946 
but Mexico had been free for eight 
and a half months prior to May, 1953, 
when another outbreak occurred. V 

Seed grain surveys have been made 
in 13 Saskatchewan rural municipali¬ 
ties this spring. Wheat seed only was 
surveyed by the local agricultural 
committees. V 


Commercial fruit production in 

Canada in 1953 had a total farm value 
of 45.7 million dollars. Apples had the 
highest value at $16 million, followed 
by strawberries, 6.4 million dollars; 
peaches, 5.3 million dollars; and by 
raspberries, grapes and blueberries, in 
excess of 3 million dollars each. Only 
four provinces produced much fruit 
commercially. For each one dollar’s 
worth produced by New Brunswick 
last year, Quebec produced about $10 
worth, British Columbia $20 worth, 
and Ontario about $30 worth. V 

Egg production in Canada during 
the month of March has been esti¬ 
mated at 39.9 million dozen, or an 
estimated average of 16 eggs per lay¬ 
ing bird. V 

With the end of food rationing in 

Britain, British consumers began to 
have free choices between butter and 
margarine, on Monday, May 10. But¬ 
ter prices were expected to jump from 
50 to 57 cents, and margarine, 20 
cents per pound under rationing, was 
expected to go to 32 cents for the 
“De Luxe,” or best grade, 24 cents for 
first grade and 19 cents for second 
grade. V 

The 16.5 billion pounds of milk 

produced in Canada last year was used 
as follows: butter, 46 per cent; fluid 
milk sales, 30 per cent; cheddar cheese, 
5 per cent; evaporated and powdered 
milk, 5 per cent; ice cream, 3 per cent; 
used on farms, 10 per cent. V 

An Ontario Department of Agricul¬ 
ture analysis of a 200-pound lot of 
seed recently purchased at a farm 
auction indicated that the purchase 
was no bargain. The seed, in addi¬ 
tion to alfalfa, red clover, alsike, sweet 
clover and timothy, contained 306 
night-flowering catchfly, 90 curled 
dock, 68 green foxtail, 45 couchgrass, 
23 bladder campion, 22 rib grass, and 
11 chicory seeds in each ounce. In 
other words, each ounce of this mixture 
contained 565 weed seeds, which 
would make 1,000,800,000 in the 200- 
pound lot. V 

In the Netherlands almost the only 
breed of sheep kept today is the Texel, 
so named from the island on which it 
originated. V 

Canadian net farm income for 1953 
has been estimated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics at $1,656,560,000, 
from a gross farm income of $3,193,- 
263,000 and a cash farm income of 
$2,751,000,002. Saskatchewan led all 
provinces with a net farm income of 
$474.3 million, followed by Ontario 
with $401.6 million; Alberta, $306.9 
million; Quebec, $262.5 million; Mani¬ 
toba, $110.6 million; B.C., $40 mil¬ 
lion; New Brunswick, $28.2 million; 
Nova Scotia, $20.1 million; and P.E.I., 
$12.3 million. V 

Average consumption of wheat 
flour in the United States for the 
1952-53 crop year was 128 pounds, a 
steady decrease from 1942 when aver¬ 
age consumption was 159 pounds. V 



POULTRYMAN’S 
BEST FRIEND 
STILL LYE! 


Although there is a definite place 
for the new high-price, high-power 
disinfectants, poultrymen should 
bear two points in mind: First, no 
disinfectant, however powerful, can 
kill unless it can reach the trouble 
source. Second, no method has yet 
proved to be as effective in main¬ 
taining flock health as regular and 
thorough lye cleaning. 

LYE DOES MANY JOBS 

Lye is at once the cheapest and most 
effective cleaning and sanitizing 
agent for all poultry equipment. It 
cuts through grease extremely fast, 
removes dirt, and also sanitizes and 
deodorizes. (Poultry are often irri¬ 
tated by strong smells). It is highly 
effective against the germs of Cocci- 
diosis, Laryngotracheitis, Infectious 
Bronchitis, Pullorum, Fowl Cholera, 
Bacillary White Diarrhoea of young 
chicks, and roundworm eggs. 

USE LYE REGULARLY 

The poultryman who cleans regular¬ 
ly with recommended lye solutions 
(costing around 1 <t a gallon) will 
seldom, if ever, have need for costly 
disinfectants, nor will he suffer loss 
through culls, food waste, disease 
and death. 
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Please Mention The Guide. 
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War on animal predators in Alberta, 
carried out by the provincial Depart¬ 
ment of Lands and Forests, involved 
employment of a band of 150 trap¬ 
pers. To the latter part of 1953, ani¬ 
mals destroyed numbered 36,000 
foxes, 20,600 coyotes, 4,200 lynx, 
3,100 wolves, 1,700 bears, and 30 
cougars. V 

Washington has decided to proceed 
with the Libby dam on the Kootenay 
River in northwestern Montana, if ap¬ 
proval can be secured from the Inter¬ 
national Joint Commission. It will be 
part of the Columbia River Power and 
Flood Control System, and construc¬ 
tion was first authorized by the Con¬ 
gress in 1950. The dam will be 410 
feet high, 2,700 feet long at the crest. 
It will create a reservoir from one-half 
to one-and-a-half miles wide for 53 
miles in the United States and 42 
miles in Canada. The reservoir will 
hold 5,985,000 acre-feet of water, and 
the project will cost an estimated $263 
million. V 

The U.S. carryover of wheat on 
July 1, 1954 (beginning of U.S. crop 
year) is expected to be about 875 mil¬ 
lion bushels, which compares with the 
previous record quantities of 631 mil¬ 
lion bushels, July 1, 1942, and 562 mil¬ 
lion bushels, July 1, 1953. A 1954 crop 
of about 900 million bushels is ex¬ 
pected to be taken care of by domestic 
disappearance and exports. V 

The cost-of-living index rose in five 
of ten Canadian regional urban centers 
during the month of April. It declined 
in four other centers and remained 
unchanged in one. For western cities, 
the April figures show (index numbers 
for March in brackets): Winnipeg, 
114.9 (114.7); Saskatoon - Regina, 

113.6 (113.7); Edmonton-Calgary, 

114.3 (114.4); Vancouver, 116.9 

(116.3). Increases occurred in Hali¬ 
fax, St. John, Ottawa and Toronto. 
Montreal remained the same as in 
March at 116.3. Toronto was the high¬ 
est in Canada at 117.7. V 

More than 300,000 Saskatchewan 
people are served by frozen food 
locker plants, of which there are now 
212 as compared with 200 a year ago, 
and less than 100 in 1948. Under the 
Saskatchewan Frozen Food Locker 
Act a minimum of 150 rented lockers 
is required, or about 175 to 200 poten¬ 
tial customers before a plant may be 
established. V 

Canada produced 8,621,000 pounds 
of wool last year, or 12 per cent more 
than in 1952. The average price was 

38.5 cents per pound compared with 

37.6 cents in 1952, but away below the 

74 cents received in 1951. Total value 
of shorn wool last year was $2,565,000. 
Last year Canada produced 8.6 mil¬ 
lion pounds, exported 3.7 million 
pounds, and imported 63 million 
pounds. V 

All members of 70 per cent or more 
of urban families, in cities of 50,000 
or more population in Canada, drink 
milk. Highest is Quebec with 79 per 
cent, and lowest is British Columbia, 
with 69 per cent. Heaviest consumers 
are families with children and among 
these the lower income group buy 
more milk than either the middle or 
high income groups. Many older 
people do not drink enough milk to 
prevent calcium starvation. V 



With hydraulic Push-Off, builds com¬ 
pact stacks quickly, easily. Two men 
using “Farmhand" can handle five 
tons of hay an hour. Neat, big 
stacks which cut weathering loss to 
a minimum are now possible with 
Farmhand! 


TMUSAVEMIUNPOWBWfflEN 
YOU WOIH WITH fUMUND! 



BIG 427-BU. CAPACITY — The 

rugged 4 and 6-ton Farmhand Power 
Boxes can be used for many different 
farm operations. Hauls grain, silage, 
manure and other bulk materials. Un¬ 
loads automatically from PTO. High- 
flared sides hold up to 427 bushels. 



NO MISSING—SPILLING with 
Farmhand's Dump Rake. Two sets of 
tines, plus "Snap-Roll" action, leave 
neat, tight 54" windrows without miss¬ 
ing or spilling. A light pull trips the 
load. 



UNIVERSAL LOADER —Stay on 

your tractor seat while smooth hydrau¬ 
lic power does the work. Works inside 
and outside barns in fields and yards 
too. Lift and load up to 2,500 lbs. single- 
handed with 3,000-lb. "Break-away 
Bite" capacity. Money saving attach¬ 
ments include 14-cu. ft. Manure Bucket 
and Gravel Plate, Detachable Hay 
Basket and Push-Off. 




Farmhand 

FIRST IN FARM MATERIALS-HANDLING! 


| Send NOW FOR COMPLETE FACTS 

1 To: THE FARMHAND COMPANY. 

1236 Sargent Ave., Winnipeg, Man. 

Eastern Office: 7 Highborne Rd., Toronto. 

Please send me fully illustrated and detailed information on: 

[ ] FARMHAND LOADERS [ ] POWER BOXES 




I 


GEORGE WHITE FORAGE 
HARVESTER —With your choice of 
engine or PTO. Proven performance in 
grass silage — hay — straw or corn. 
Canadian built for Western farmers. 
Priced below most competitive ma¬ 
chines. Enquire now about this low-cost 
forage harvester! 


[ ] FARMHAND LOADERS 
AND ATTACHMENTS 
[ ] HIGH-SPEED DUMP RAKE 


[ ] GEORGE WHITE 

FORAGE HARVESTER 


Name.. 


Address.. 
Town_ 


..Prov... 


A Division of SUPERIOR SEPARATOR CO. OF CANADA LTD 


cg-6-54 | 
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GO GREYHOUND to the Pacific Coast. Your choice of routes . . . via Banff, 
Lake Louise and the scenic Big Bend Highway . . . over Crowsnest Pass . . . 
or through Spokane, Seattle. Go one way, return another. Enjoy smooth-riding 
Supercoach comfort . . . friendly fellow passengers . . . GREYHOUND'S 
FREE "V.P.S." ... and money-saving fares. GO GREYHOUND AND SAVE! 
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These good heifers are in the herd of Hunter Brothers, at Fort Macleod. 


Handle Livestock 
With Care 

Save enough meat for 50,000 Canadians 


To VANCOUVER 

from Return 

CALGARY.$26.90 

EDMONTON.29.90 

MOOSE JAW.44.95 

REGINA.44.95 

SASKATOON.41.95 

WINNIPEG.49.95 


TICKETS ON SALE NOW to NOVEMBER 25th 
RETURN LIMIT NOVEMBER 30 ih 

GoMeAfUfHdUufa LOW FARES TO OTHER 
PACIFIC COAST POINTS 

For information on fares and schedules and colorful travel folders 
contact your local Greyhound Agent. 


G REYHOUN D 

7~O0Ay& 0&S7~ /a/ T/Z/1 i/£A 


f Alberta's Largest Hatchery k 


STEWART’S 

l,Wi CHICKS 


Turkey Poults ■ Ducklings - Goslings 
ORDER NOW-JUNE DELIVERY 

All chirks 100% Canadian R.O.P. Sired. Canadian 
Approved Broad Breasted Bronze Turkey Poults. 
Pure Bred Pekin Ducklings and Toulouse Goslings. 


Immediate Delivery 

Day-Old and Started Chicks, Turkey Poults, 
_Ducklings and Goslings. 


WRITE FOR 1964 ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG AND PRICES 


STiWtt! ELECTRIC HRTCHEMS 


602C—12th Avenue West. CALGARY, ALBERTA 


McMillan 

WOOL 

Ship your wool direct to our warehouse 
or through our agent in your district for 

TOP MARKET PRICE and 

FULL P AYMENT 

ORDER YOUR WOOL SACKS AND 
PAPER FLEECE TIES NOW. 

mcmillan fur & wool co. ltd. 

Established 1877 

(the house your grandad dealt with) 

1032 Logan Ave. Winnipeg, Man. 

Warehouse No. 16 


June Is The Month 

YOU WANT CHICKS AND 

TURKEY POULTS IN A HURRY! 

When you make up your mind you want 
them you don't wish to wait. To take care 
of these short-notice orders we always set 
extra eggs in our incubators. For maxi¬ 
mum egg production buy any of our six 
special breeds. We have low priced dual- 
purpose pullets if you want them, but 
they will lay two to three dozen less eggs 
than our egg breeds; for broilers we have 
one best Nichols New Hampshires. Also 
turkey poults, older pullets. Free cata¬ 
logue. 

Tweddle Chick Hatcheries Limited 

FERGUS, ONTARIO 



C ARELESSNESS in the handling of 
Canadian livestock is said to 
destroy enough meat to supply \the 
daily needs of about 50,000 Cana¬ 
dians. Most damage to hogs is done 
with canes, whips and clubs, when pigs 
are kicked and prodded, and roughly 
chased into, or out of, trucks or yards. 
Crowding, bumping, or rushing causes 
most of the damage to cattle, while 
rough handling, such as lifting by the 
wool, supplying unsatisfactory loading 
equipment, or insufficient bedding, 
causes most of the damage to sheep. 

Swift Canadian Co. suggests several 
methods of reducing this huge loss. Use 
canvas slappers, it says, and outlaw 
clubs and whips. Eliminate protruding 
nails and broken boards from stalls or 
fences and remove machinery from 
the feedlot so that animals cannot be 
crowded into it. Cut the horns oft 
cattle to prevent them from poking or 
tearing other livestock. When shipping 
in summer, bed the truck with sand, 
and in hot weather, wet the sand for 
hogs. In the winter, bed cattle with 
sand, but when shipping hogs and 
sheep, straw does a better job. Be sure, 
the company adds, to check the truck 
for danger points, such as improper 
ventilation, narrow doors, or protrud¬ 
ing nails. Then load carefully, using a 
loading chute with steps, if possible. 
Use partitions to prevent trampling, 
separating sheep, calves, hogs, and 
different weights of cattle. In summer, 
too, give the animals some shade. V 

Try the 

Young Herd Sire 

EARLING bulls are often used as 
herd sires in small herds, because 
they represent a smaller initial cost 
and their re-sale value after two or 
three years is higher. However, a 
young bull is still untried as a breeder, 
and it is good policy to hand-breed 
several cows to see that not too many 
return for second service. This way, 
the bull can prove himself, and a 
heavy breeding schedule, which may 
interfere with his usefulness later, can 
be avoided. 


Grain fed to the young sire during 
the breeding season helps to ensure 
continued growth and development, 
and avoids excessive loss of flesh. 
Exercise, too, says the Saskatchewan 
Department of Agriculture, is essential 
to health and thrift. The feet of mature 
animals should be trimmed at least 
twice a year. The hoof should be 
trimmed from the under side to form 
a level bearing surface. When the 
outer edges is cracked or badly formed, 
the edges can be trimmed with pincers 
and smoothed with a coarse rasp. V 

Select for 
Wool Production 

BOUT 30 per cent of the receipts 
from the sheep flock come from 
wool sales, so fleeces are worth watch¬ 
ing as a guide to culling this spring. 
S. B. Slen, wool specialist at the Ex¬ 
perimental Station, Lethbridge, says 
that it is relatively easy to pick out the 
good mutton producers on the basis 
of conformation and performance, be¬ 
cause these characteristics can be seen 
readily, even by those with a mini¬ 
mum of experience. However, although 
fleece is easily seen, it has many in¬ 
herent characteristics of importance 
that are not visible to those unfamiliar 
with wool. 

Mr. Slen points out that fineness of 
fibre, length of staple, density of fibres 
on the skin, and fleece weight, are 
related directly to the amount and 
value of wool. 

Usually, finer fibres bring higher 
prices than coarser ones. On the sheep, 
the uniformity of fineness between 
different body areas indicates good 
breeding, and, in turn, will reduce the 
amount of sorting before the wool is 
manufactured. 

To obtain the highest price, all wool 
within a particular grade must be of 
a certain staple length, and sheep with 
a longer staple will normally produce 
a heavier fleece. Experiments have 
shown that well-fed sheep, will show 
as much as a 50 per cent increase in 
staple length, over similar, poorly fed 
animals. Uniformity of fibre length 

















Today’s biggest 
money’s worth 
in self-propelled 
combines 


Look at the new IH engine with over 22% more power 
than ever before. Here is adequate power to easily handle 
heavy, rank crops at from 1 to 5 mph despite the toughest 
field conditions, and also power to travel up to 15 mph on 
the road. Front and rear mounted service decks make engine 
inspection easy at any time. 


See how the weight of the machine is equally 
distributed over the new axle housing for improved separa¬ 
tor support and drive efficiency. Notice too the self-lubricating 
live axle with final drives fully enclosed. This sealed drive 
housing affords protection from the damaging effects of mud 
ond dirt for longer, more profitable harvesting. 


Notice its new, low silhouette and narrower tread for 
greater stability, easier storage and transport. Check the 
new grain tank leveling auger. Try the new automotive-type 
steering that permits fast, tight turns. Also, note the extensive 
use of sealed bearings throughout for peak performance over 
a longer period of time. 


More power . . . greater capacity ... 
easier handling ... quicker adjustments 
for faster grain-saving harvests! Com¬ 
pare the new McCormick No. 141. Check its 
many new features that give you better per¬ 
formance, greater dependability, Rosier han¬ 
dling and lower maintenance costs; Add the 
unmatched benefits of McCormick cutting, 
feeding, threshing, separating and cleaning 
with a 10, 12, or 14-foot cutting platform or 
pickup attachment. Yes, compare the McCormick 
No. 141 with any self-propelled combine on 
the market and you’ll see why it is rated first. 


Look at the ALL-NEW 9-foot McCormick 
140. It’s the big-capacity pull-type combine 
with all the McCormick grain-saving benefits of 
the No. 141. 

See a NEW McCormick No. 64 with 6 or 
7-foot cutting platform. Gives you straight- 
through combining with exclusive IH DOUBLE¬ 
SHAKE cleaning. 

See your IH dealer now! He’ll show you 
how a new McCormick with exclusive IH 
DOUBLE-SHAKE cleaning will help you get more 
and cleaner grain. 


•SEND FOR FREE INFORMATION- 


International Harvester Company of Canada Limited 
Dept. G , 208 Hillyard St., Hamilton, Ontario 

Please send me more information on the 

i~l New McCormick No. 141 Self-Propelled Combine 
FI McCormick No. 140 Combine 
f~l McCormick No. 64 Combine 


Please print 

Post Office.Prov.. 


My IH Dealer is. 


Feel the comfort of the new vertical suspension- 
type seat. Note the convenience of all controls — the gear 
shift at your fingertips ... the positive hydraulic platform 
control which permits cutting at heights from 1 V* to 34 inches 
. . . the variable-speed propulsion control that lets you vary 
travel speeds in each gear without shifting. 


POWER STEERINO 
AND HYDRAULIC BRAKES 

OPTIONAL EQUIPMENT 


IH DOUBLE-SHAKE CLEANING 

TO PUT MORE AND CLEANER 
GRAIN IN THE TANK 


m 


INTERNATIONAL 


HARVESTER 


International Harvester Company of Canada, Limited, Hamilton, Ontario 
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You Gain Two WAYS 




1 . Get chicks started on feed 2 . Help your flocks fight off 
faster...help raise a larger chronic respiratory disease 
percentage of birds. and blue comb. 


When you use Lederle’s 

AUREOMYCIN 


* 


Chlortetracycline 

Soluble 


AUREOMYCIN Soluble can help you to 
better poultry profits — because though 
you cannot control market prices, this 
faster, more effective medication can help 
you control costly losses that cut down 
your profits. 

AUREOMYCIN Soluble —is easy to 
use, dissolves quickly and uniformly in 
drinking water, is low in cost and saves 
time and labor...can be used in automatic 
waterers. 

For higher profits follow this plan: 

1. Start baby chicks on AUREOMYCIN 
Soluble to help increase feed intake, pro¬ 
mote health and reduce early mortality. 
Just add recommended amount to the 
drinking water. Birds like it! Keep them on 
AUREOMYCIN for two or three weeks. 


2. Give AUREOMYCIN Soluble to 
your flocks when disease strikes. Start 
giving AUREOMYCIN Soluble at the 
first sign of trouble—a drop in feed intake 
or egg production — suggestive of CRD 
(air sac disease) or Blue Comb (nonspecific 
enteritis or pullet disease). 

3. Use AUREOMYCIN Soluble to help 
birds when they are under stress from 
vaccination, moving, extreme tempera¬ 
tures or other changes of management* 

Be ready for any emergency. Keep a 
supply of AUREOMYCIN Soluble on 
hand. 

Available from your veterinarian, druggist 
or feed dealer. Write for free literature. 
More effective—lower in cost—easy to use. 

*Reg. Trade-Mark 


LIVESTOCK 


reduces the losses when the wool is 
being combed. 

Density means the number of fibres 
growing on a given skin area, and the 
greater this is, the greater will be the 
amount of wool produced. This can 
be detected by grasping the fleece at 
two or three places along the side and 
back, judging the density by the 
quantity held in the hand. 

The combined effects of fineness, 
length and density, can be measured 
by actually weighing the fleeces at 
shearing time. Then, says Mr. Slen, 
the low-producing ewes can be marked 
for fall shipment and better replace¬ 
ments saved from the lamb flock. V 

Prevent Blackleg 
By Vaccination 

OST blackleg losses can be pre¬ 
vented by a vaccination program, 
says Dr. E. E. Ballantyne, Director of 
Veterinary Services in Alberta. Since 
blackleg and malignant edema are 
very similar, and occur in the same 
areas, cattlemen are urged to use a 
bacterin that will protect cattle against 
both diseases. 

When buying a bacterin, care should 
be taken to be sure it is a good one, 
and that it has been kept under re¬ 
frigeration at the temperature recom¬ 
mended by the manufacturer. The 
bacterin should also be kept under re¬ 
frigeration at home. 

The bacteria that cause blackleg 
and malignant edema form spores 
which can live in the soil for years, 
Dr. Ballantyne warns. Once the dis¬ 
eases appear on a farm, a yearly pro¬ 
gram of vaccination is necessary. Ani¬ 
mals which have been killed by the 
diseases should be burnt, or buried 
deeply, so other animals won’t come 
in contact with it. V 

Moldy Grain 
For Stock 

OLDY grain may be a useful stock 
feed. Most of the common molds 
are not poisonous to livestock. In fact, 
it has been suggested that the presence 
of some molds such as penicillium may 
even have a beneficial effect. How¬ 
ever, scientists say that in practice it 
would be wise either to test moldy 
feeds on one animal first, or introduce 
moldy grain into the ration gradually 
and keep a close watch on the animals 
for any signs of digestive disturbances. 
A few molds are dangerous and an en¬ 
vironment that produces molds will 
also encourage bacterial action, which 
might, in turn, produce poisonous 
material. 

Lethbridge Experimental Station 
reports that oats, rejected because of 
mold, were fed to sheep and swine, 
and moldy feed wheat also was fed to 
swine. The molds present on the grains 
were identified and all found to be 
harmless types. Bacteria of several 
species were present and they too were 
harmless. The oats were almost as 
digestible as good fresh oats, and the 
slight difference would warrant only a 
five to seven-cent spread in price if 
the weights per bushel were the same. 
The moldy wheat was even more di¬ 
gestible than No. 5 wheat, with the 
difference probably being caused by a 
species of penicillium. V 


Stop Scum 
Growth 

G REEN scum that sometimes 
gathers in water tanks in hot 
summer weather, can be killed by cop¬ 
per sulphate (bluestone). Remember, 
though, this chemical is poisonous, and 
if too much is used, it will kill the 
cattle too. 

A safe dosage is the equivalent of 
eight pounds of copper sulphate to 
one million gallons of water. That 
means one ounce of the chemical to 
8,000 gallons, or one level teaspoonful 
for 1,500 gallons of water. 

A range stock tank about 12 feet in 
djameter that carries about three feet 
of water, would take about two level 
teaspoons for adequate treatment. 

One safe method of using the 
chemical is to dissolve the crystals in 
a few gallons of water, using a 
wooden, enamelled or stoneware con¬ 
tainer. Then the solution can be stir¬ 
red slowly into the tank. V 

Vaccinate Dogs 
Against Rabies 

HE outbreak of rabies in southern 
Manitoba, in an area where the 
disease has never previously existed, 
has not as yet assumed alarming pro¬ 
portions, says Dr. R. H. Lay, District 
Veterinarian, but it is one of potential 
danger. It has been shown, he pointed 
out, that when the infection becomes 
established in wild animals, it cannot 
be brought under control and eradi¬ 
cated quickly. It propagates itself in 
these animals because of their biting 
habits, and continues to spread over 
wider areas, from which it is trans¬ 
mitted to domesticated animals. 

The Health of Animals Division of 
the Federal Department of Agriculture 
will investigate promptly, any sus¬ 
pected cases amongst animals, says 
Dr. Lay. Under federal law, all per¬ 
sons are required to report any cases, 
or suspected cases, immediately to the 
nearest officer of the Health of 
Animals Division. 

A vaccine which will protect dogs 
for about a year is available, but full 
protection is not obtained until 30 
days after inoculation. Dr. Lay recom¬ 
mends that dog owners protect their 
animals through vaccination. V 

Creep Feed 
Young Pigs 

OUNG pigs must be treated to 
prevent anemia, until they get 
started to creep feed. Since sows’ milk 
is low in iron and copper, the suck¬ 
ling animals must be given it in a sup¬ 
plemental form, says Dr. J. P. Bow- 
land, of the University of Alberta. 

Once the pigs are eating a reason¬ 
able amount of solid feed, the threat 
of anemia is largely past. Creep feed¬ 
ing gets the pigs started on solid feed, 
and Dr. Bowland describes the char¬ 
acteristics of a good creep feed. It 
must be palatable first of all, for if 
they will not eat it, the feed is useless. 
It must be low in fibre also, and high 
in energy content. It must have good 
texture, although it is not yet fully 
determined just what the proper tex¬ 
ture is. Finally, it must be well forti¬ 
fied with essential minerals, vitamins 
and antibiotics. V 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 

North American Cyanamid Limited 

5550 Royalmount Avenue Town of Mount Royal, Montreal, Quebec 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


Shallow Well EJECTOR Water Systems 



This quiet, compact water system is ideal for home use. It 
provides all the water needed, even when two or three taps 
are in use at the same time. Low first-cost, plus low installation 
and maintenance costs, make the F-M Shallow Well Ejector a 
real bargain, too! It’s all ready to put into use because it’s a 
complete unit. The motor never needs oiling or greasing. 

The pump has only one moving part, and requires no lubrica¬ 
tion. There are no leathers to wear, no belts to replace, no 
valves to clean. Air balance in the pressure tank is maintained 
automatically. And, of course, it’s guaranteed by Fairbanks* 
Morse. Your F-M Dealer will give you full details. See him, or 
•write your nearest F-M Branch. 

THE CANADIAN FAIRBANKS-MORSE CO. LIMITED 

WINNIPEG REGINA SASKATOON EDMONTON CALGARY VANCOUVER 











LIVESTOCK 


CANADA'S FINEST 
CIGARETTE 


WEED BURNER! 


Legumes for 
Dairy Cows 

T HE Manitoba Dairy Branch says 
it takes a combination of 
good cows, good feed and good man¬ 
agement, to get the highest returns 
from dairying. Cows must be able to 
consume a large quantity of roughage 
and turn it into milk. Good hay and 
silage and pasture are the most im¬ 
portant feeds. Then the entire dairy 
program must be well organized. 

One group of nine Manitoba dairy 
farmers in the 1953 dairy cost study 
made ten times as much money per 
cow for their labor as another group 
of nine farmers. The top group made 
$111 as against $11 for the others. 
The cost of feed per dairy animal 
unit was $98 for both groups and 
other costs were about the same for 
each group. The difference occurred 
in the returns per animal. 

The high income group averaged 
8,700 pounds of milk per cow, and 
a gross income per dairy animal unit 
of $298. Feed cost was $98. The low¬ 
est group averaged only 5,900 pounds 
of milk per cow, with a revenue of 
$189 from the same value of feed. 
This left a return above feed costs of 
$200 for the top group and only $91 
for the other. 

The two groups were fed the same 
amount of grain per cow, approxi¬ 
mately 1,950 pounds, which was too 
much grain for low-producing animals. 
There was a big difference in quality 
of hay, with cows in the lower group 
getting nearly 50 per cent wild hay, 
and the others getting nearly 50 per 
cent legume hay. Biggest difference 
in feeding, however, was in the type 
of pasture. The best group had 1.5 
acres of seeded pasture, 1 acre of 
wild pasture and 1.9 acres of bush 
pasture per cow. The poorer group 
had only .3 acre of seeded pasture, 
2.2 acres of wild pasture and 2.8 acres 
of bush pasture for each cow. 

The Dairy Branch concludes that 
legumes are essential on good land, 
so that too much acreage will not be 
required to produce enough feed for 
high milk production. On less pro¬ 
ductive land, more acres are required 
to supply enough roughage. V 


New Holland ”66” P.T.O. twine-tie. Price $1457.26 (see Price Note below) 


Now! Engine-powered 
performance at power 
take-off cost! 


Live-action clutch on "66” P.T.O. baler lets you match ground speed 
to baler speed in an instant! It’s easier on the tractor, too. 

You won’t find a live-action clutch on any popular 
p.t.o. baler today, except New Holland’s "66”. It lets you 
bale up to 7 tons an hour with a 2-plow tractor ... regardless 
of field or crop conditions. 

Here’s how. When you hit heavy spots in the windrow 
with the "66” P.T.O., New Holland’s live-action clutch, 
unlike the p.t.o. connection on other balers, lets you shift 
the tractor gears without waiting for the flywheel on the 
baler to stop turning! Tractor speed is reduced . . . baler 
speed is maintained to handle the heavy windrow. 

See your New Holland Dealer for full facts—today! 


^5* PRis^i! 


The "Super 77” has baled 12 tons an hour and more in field 
v tests on private farms across the country. 

New "Super 77” bales up to 12 tons an hour! 

Here’s the baler for the big farmer or custom operator who must 
have highest capacity. Design is based on the famous Model 77 
Twine-Tie. For best results, specify New Holland Certified Twine. 
If you need a wire-tie, the Model 80 bales up to 
10 tons an hour in rugged 100-lb. bales tied with jr~\ 

exclusive inline twist. . WwSSwHyil 

♦ Price Note: Suggested list price F.O.B. Factory ^ 


Cereal Hay 
For Steers 

W ORK at Swift Current, Saskatche¬ 
wan, has shown that cereal hay, 
harvested in the late dough stage and 
fed in a cut form, will produce good 
gains in calves, with little wastage. 
Four steer calves in these tests were 
fed over winter on a mixture of oat, 
barley and wheat hay, The feed was 
cut into one-inch sections with a for¬ 
age harvester, and blown into a stack. 
The calves, weighing from 425 to 485 
pounds when placed on feed, were 
weighed daily. Consumption was ap¬ 
proximately 14 pounds per day for the 
first 65 days, and the rate of gain was 
1.1 pounds per day. After 65 days the 
feed consumption increased overnight 
to 18 pounds per day, and during the 
following 70-day period, the gain per 
animal was 1.85 pounds per day. 

When the animals were slaughtered, 
they provided excellent quality meat 
and dressed out 56 per cent, cold car¬ 
cass weight. V 


New Holland 

“First in Grassland Farming” 

BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 


When Writing to Advertisers 
Please Mention The Guide. 


- For information G n New Holland’s complete 

line of grassland machines, write: New Holland Machine Co., 
Dept. 5306, 302 Murray St., Brantford, Ontario. 

Sirs: Please send me literature on the following machines: 


* BURNS WEEDS IV—-ft "!Jrttp 

★ thaws pipes itjnwzmk : 

*★ DISINFECTS ' 

SHEDS '■ KJJW, 

Use it year-round for killing insects and bacteria 
in poultry yards and hog pens, cleaning up weeds 
along fence rows, thawing out tractor crankcases— 
a hundred other uses. Burns kerosene, Xo. 1 
range oil or tractor fuel. One hand operated, non¬ 
plug ring nozzle generator. See your dealer, or 
send us his name. Cedarberg Manufacturing Co., 
Inc., 559 South 4th St.. Minneapolis 15, Minnesota. 
ON DISPLAY AT HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT DEALERS 


Town 


.Province 

Q Interested in a demonstration 
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The average prairie farmer lost $1,028 through weeds in 1953; 

Weeds mean more work, a cut in yield as much as 4 to 3 
bushels per acre, as well as dockage losses. Let WEED-BANE... 
with its sure, fast, safe action . . . solve your weed problems 
and increase your profits. 

WEED-BANE now offers an acid equivalent of 128 ounces per 
gallon—twice the strength of most 2,4-D weed-killers! Five 
gallons of WEED-BANE treat a quarter section, or more! 
There’s less bulk for you to carry and store, yet normal solur 
tions are readily prepared. 

Also available in regular Amine Formulation. 


Naugatuck Chemicals 

DIVISION OF DOMINION RUBBER COMPANY LIMITED 


NEW NOBLE MODELS 




* RUGGED 

- * LIGHT DRAFT 


developed especially for 
light, loose-textured soils 


. . • Penetrates evenly. 

. . . Cuts everything — No skips between shovels. 

. . . Leaves more mulch covering, and leaves it more 
evenly distributed. 

• • • Provides best possible protection against both wind 
and water erosion. 

. . . Chisels and weeder blades available. 

. . . Straight blade attachment available for deep or 
^ heavy duty work. 

ASK FOR A DEMONSTRATION 



[Swift Current Expr. Stn. photos 

Weights help to keep a blade cultivator in the ground in hard spots. 


Getting the Best 
From Your Blade 



Slotted holes and adjust¬ 
able rods on the standard 
level the cutting edge in 
the direction of, and across, 
the direction of travel. 


Altering the adjustable 
hitch keeps the cutting 
edge level at all depths. 


Several points throughout 
the length of the blade 
should be measured to en¬ 
sure that the blade is at the 
same depth at all points. 


















The importance of speed and depth 
of operation are shown in this draw¬ 
ing of a blade cultivator’s action. 


a slotted hole, and the standard itself 
is moved until it is level. On many 
machines adjustment is made at right 
angles to the direction of travel, by 
altering the adjustable side rods. 

A straight-blade cultivator, in which 
the blade runs too flat, will permit 
wearing of the frog: if too steep, the 
draft will be increased. Adjustment is 
made by altering the height of the 
hitch or, with the aid of slotted bolt 
holes, moving the front of the stand¬ 
ards up or down. 

The pitch on V-type blades is fixed. 
Tilting the nose down, however, may 
let the wings come out of the ground 
and become trash-bound. The blades 
should be adjusted until level: A 
string stretched under the’ends of the 
wings will indicate if all are at the 
same height. Once set, they require 
only periodic attention, unless the 
machine is hooked to another tractor 
with a higher or lower drawbar; then 
they will have to be readjusted. 

Depth adjustments are usually in¬ 
corporated in the lifting mechanism. 
Weeds can be killed normally, with 
minimum draft, by operating at depths 
of two to four inches. Going too deep 
will reduce the root damage inflicted 
on weeds and result in a poorer kill. 



The solid lines show the correct ad¬ 
justment at right angles to travel 
direction when V-shovels are cor¬ 
rected with adjustable rods ... 



. . . while correction in the direction 
of travel is made with a slotted 
standard or an adjustable hitch. 


Too shallow operation may result in 
missed spots. A good practice is to 
start with the machine set deep and 
gradually reduce the depth until a 
minimum depth is reached at which 
the machine will function properly. 

If the machine does not penetrate, 
the addition of weights, ranging from 
very little up to 150 to 200 pounds per 
foot width of cut, will help. A good 
set of weights can be made from 
blocks of cement encased in strap iron 
frames. With this extra weight, it is 
often possible to maintain a shallower 
and more even depth of Operation. 

A number of practices make a dif¬ 
ference as to success achieved with a 
blade cultivator. Cultivation should be 
done on hot, dry days, preferably 
when the weeds are small. Fairly high 



• ••a breezeway by a new 

OLIVER SELF-PROPELLED 


Here it is, the New OLIVER SELF-PROPELLED 
SWATHER. . .the harvest season stretcher that 
makes the light, breezy herringbone swath. It 
is a profit booster you can’t afford to be with¬ 
out . .. the perfect matching tool to go with 
your dependable Oliver combine. 



You get all your grain in peak condition 
when you use the new OLIVER Swather. You 
can cut sooner after a rain, get the down 
grain, the green spots. What’s more, the airy 
criss-crossed swath stays on top of the stubble, 
dries faster. On the market, your grain grades 
better, commands a premium price. 

See the new Swather at your Oliver Dealer 
. . .available with your choice of 14- or 16-foot 
headers. It has the power and maneuverability 
to handle heavy grain in all kinds of field con¬ 
ditions, close to fences, around square cor¬ 
ners. And the rear wheel is offset so the swath 
is never trampled into the stubble. 

It’s safe, too.. .equipped with electric 
Starter, electric lights, comfortable cushioned 
seat, long-wearing, weatherproofed rubberized 
drapers and available with hydraulic table lift. 

Don’t wait, get your new OLIVER Self- 
Propelled Swather... and get all your crop in ’54. 


OLIVER 

t‘FINEST IN FARM MACHINERY” 

Branches: 

Regina, Calgary, Edmonton, Saskatoon, Winnipeg 



F31-6 

The OLIVER Corporation 
Sixth Ave. and Halifax Street 
Regina, Saskatchewan 

Please send me literature on OLIVER Self-Propelled Swather. 


Name.. 

Address. 


(Please Print) 




Province. 
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Victory Blade Cultivator 


VICTORY EQUIPMENT LIMITED 

321 13th Street North LETHBRIDGE, ALBERTA 


14-Foot iviooel Pictured Above 

-V A MODEL FOR EVERY SIZE OF TRACTOR 

THE VICTORY BLADE IS NOTED FOR ITS LIGHT 
DRAFT, STRENGTH AND CLEARANCE 
*» USERS CLAIM INCREASED CROP YIELDS OF FROM 
2 TO 5 BUSHELS PER ACRE 

DUCKFOOT AND CHISEL ATTACHMENTS AVAILABLE 
*» GUARANTEED UNDER LEGAL CONTRACT 

Western Canada rarmers have been told to expect lower precipitation and crop 
yields for the next few years. This can be offset by the use of the Victory Blade 
which conserves moisture. 

DEALERSHIP ENQUIRIES INVITED 
Write to 
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w : Bit mums 
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(Oitk KLINGTITE* 


Belt breakdowns cost you time and money. 

Use Goodyear Klingtite and eliminate cost¬ 
ly delays through belt breakdowns. It is 
especially designed to give you service you 
can depend on. 

Klingtite is an all-year-’round, extremely 
flexible belt subject to minimum shrink¬ 
age and stretch in all kinds of weather. 

Every belt is mildew inhibited with 
Goodyear’s exclusive process and gives 
dependable, long, low-cost service. Its 
pebbled surface hugs the pulley, thus pre¬ 
vents loss of power through slippage. 

Available in endless construction in 
various lengths . . . widths 6", 7" and 8", 

4 or 5 ply. Also supplied from the roll for 
other belt drives. 

good/^ear 

FARM BELTING 

Goodyear farm belting is available at your local dealer. 

Consult him for all your belting needs. 

* T.M. THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY OF CANADA. LIMITED MG 5235 
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speeds—four to six miles an hour—help 
to loosen the soil from around the 
roots, and result in a better kill. 

Most machines will handle any 
amount of surface trash, though 18- 
inch-diameter coulters cutting the 
trash to the working depth in front of 
the standards, will eliminate plugging. 
Trash buried by disk implements may 
cause trouble unless the blade is set 
deep enough to cut underneath it. 

The selection of a blade is im¬ 
portant. The Experimental Station, 
Swift Current, Saskatchewan, recom¬ 
mends straight blades for stony land. 
Either the straight, or the V-type 
blade can be used for breaking, de¬ 
pending upon the number and size of 
stones found. Medium soils can be 
worked successfully with 90- to 100- 
degree V’s, and light, loose soils with 
65- to 75-degree V’s. The 90- to 100- 
degree V’s show promise in clays. 

The depth and adjustment of the 
blade should be checked frequently for 
most successful operation. In a rough 
field it may be found best to work a 
little deeper, until the field is smooth. 
Changing the angle of working the 
field will help to level it, and will pre¬ 
vent the formation of ridges. 

Used on suitable soil, under correct 
conditions and with a proper adjust¬ 
ment, a blade cultivator can be a most 
valuable implement. V 

Longer Life 
For Fence Posts 

D URING the spring, freshly cut 
poplar, elm and ash fence posts 
can be easily and cheaply treated with 
a chemical preservative. This will 
make them last in the ground from 15 
to 25 years, according to the North 
Dakota Agricultural College. 

The freshly cut posts can be treated 
in a day with zinc chloride, chromated 
zinc chloride, or copper sulphate, but 
the treatment should be applied within 
two or three days after the post is cut. 

Zinc chloride, or chromated zinc 
chloride, should be dissolved in water 
at the rate of one pound in a gallon. 
Set the posts, butt down, in a wood, 
ceramic or concrete (never metal) 
container. Add the chemical mixture, 
and allow the posts to stand in it for 
an entire day. 

If copper sulphate is used, the 
chemical should be mixed at the rate 
of two and one-half pounds in a gallon 
of water. Treating procedure is the 
same as with the other chemicals. V 

Weed Control 
In Flax Crops 

HEN spraying with herbicides 
to control weeds in flax, care 
must be exercised to avoid damaging 
the crop. Generally, flax can be treated 
most safely from the time the plants are 
three inches high, up to seven inches, 
or before the buds appear. Serious 
damage may result if the crop is 
sprayed after the bud stage is reached. 

Annual weeds including stinkweed, 
common mustard, and lamb’s quarters 
are readily killed by applications of 
three to six ounces per acre of amine 
2,4-D, or MCP, according to work 
carried out at the Experimental Farm, 
Brandon, Manitoba. Russian thistle, 
wild buckwheat and redroot pigweed 
build up considerable resistance to 


the chemicals after they have passed 
the seedling stage, but satisfactory 
control has been achieved with dosages 
of four to eight ounces per acre of the 
amine formulation, applied shortly 
after the weeds appear above ground. 
The flax plants must be at least two 
inches high for spraying to be safe. 

Perennial sow thistle, or Canada 
thistle, can seldom be completely 
killed in flax or grain crops, without 
damaging the crop. Top growth can 
be reduced and seed setting prevented 
by dosages of six to eight ounces acid 
per acre of 2,4-D, or MCP amine, or 
four to eight ounces ester, applied 
when the flax is in the pre bud stage. 

Green foxtail in flax fields can be 
readily killed in its early seedling 
stage by applications of three to five 
ounces acid equivalent per acre of 
TCA (Sodium Trichloroacetate). This 
chemical can be mixed and applied 
in one operation with 2,4-D or MCP. V 

Hay 

Condition . 

HE safe storage of hay depends 
primarily on its moisture content, 
and here are some rough but fairly 
reliable rules for determining when 
hay may be safely stored or baled. 

When freshly cut, hay contains 
approximately 70 to 75 per cent 
moisture. After wilting, and when it 
is ready for windrowing, the moisture 
will have been reduced to 50-55 per 
cent. If hay is to be baled and cured 
in storage, by forcing heated air 
through it, it can be baled while juice 
can be squeezed fronf the stems, 
which will indicate approximately 45 
per cent moisture. 

Two rough field tests are available: 
A handful of hay from the center of 
the windrow when twisted will indi¬ 
cate whether juice can be squeezed 
from it. If the juice can be squeezed 
out fairly readily, the moisture is 
probably around 45 per cent; and 
with loose bales, the hay can be cured 
in bales with heated air forced 
through it. Another test is the thumb¬ 
nail test. By taking a sample from the 
center of the windrow and scraping 
the stem with the thumbnail, the outer 
skin will scrape off easily, and moisture 
will be visible underneath this outer 
skin until the moisture content drops 
to 28 or 30 per cent. Half-a-dozen 
stems at least should be tried. 

When the moisture drops to 35 per 
cent, juice will be difficult to squeeze 
out of the stems by twisting. At this 
stage, hay in loose bales can be cured 
by forced air, without heated air. 

At 30 per cent moisture, the stems 
are pliable, but the leaves begin to 
rattle. When hay is twisted, no juice 
appears on the twisted stem, and no 
juice is visible when the stem is 
scraped with the thumbnail. At the 
28 to 30 per cent stage, baling shou'd 
be started very soon, or the leaves will 
shatter. When the moisture is down to 
25 per cent, loose bales can be stacked, 
with ventilator spaces between them, 
safely. At about 22 per cent, loose 
hay and dense bales may be stored 
safely, though there may be slight 
heating near the center of the stack, 
or in tightly packed bales. At 20 per 
cent moisture, the hay is safe for field 
chopper and storage in a mow or 
loft. V 
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This floral decoration is to be found at Amiens, in France . This use of 
flowers and plants in public places is now becoming fairly rare . 


Soil Reaction 
For Vegetables 

T HE degree of acidity or alkalinity 
in soils, termed “soil reaction,” is 
important for its effect on the avail¬ 
ability of plant nutrients. Some garden 
crops are sensitive to acid, and the 
degree of acidity which suits them best 
varies considerably. 

Generally, soils that are strongly 
acid are low in available phosphorus, 
according to Dr. H. Hill, plant physi¬ 
ologist, Division of Horticulture, Ot¬ 
tawa. Such soils leach readily and thus 
lose their basic mineral plant foods. 
Soils that are alkaline may affect the 
supply of iron, manganese and boron 
in the soil, by making it unavailable 
for plant growth. Thus, plums and 
apples, for example, as well as turnips, 
may not do well in alkaline soils, not 
because they are not normally tolerant 
to such soils, but because the alkalinity 
has transformed some of the elements 
from available to unavailable forms. 
Strongly acid soils, too, are much more 
likely to be deficient in magnesium. 
Consequently, apples and potatoes 
sometimes show magnesium deficiency, 
because the magnesium has been 
leached out of the soil. Similarly, sandy 
soils that are strongly acid are often 
deficient i n available potassium, 
though potassium deficiencies are not 
often met with in the prairie provinces. 

Soil reaction is indicated by the 
symbol pH, followed by a number as 
low as 0 and as high as 14. Specifically, 
the pH value is the measure of the hy¬ 
drogen-ion concentration in the soil, 
and the numbers between 1 and 14 
represent the number of gram-ions of 
hydrogen-ions in one litre of soil 
(about 1,000 cubic centimeters). Soils 
that are perfectly neutral, that is 
neither acid nor alkaline, have a pH 
value of 7. From 7 down, the numbers 
represent increasing degrees of acidity, 
and from 7 up, increasing degrees of 
alkalinity. 

Most garden vegetables require a 
fair amount of acidity in the soil to do 
well. Thus, such vegetables as aspara¬ 
gus, beets, cauliflower, parsnip and 
spinach, have a preference for soils 
with a pH value of 6.0 to 6.7. Beans, 
cabbage, celery, lettuce, onions and 
peas have a somewhat wider range 
from 5.5 to 6.7; and carrots, sweet 
corn, tomatoes and turnips have a still 
wider range from 5.2 to 6.7. Potatoes 


will grow successfully in soils with pH 
values ranging from 4.8 to 6.5, but if 
potato scab is a problem, the range 
should be much narrower, from 4.8 to 
5.4. 

Although asparagus prefers soil that 
is at least slightly acid, it will grow 
very well in slightly alkaline soil, up 
to 7.5. Beets are supposed to be sensi¬ 
tive to acids, but on muck soils, if 
enough available copper is present, the 
pH value may be as low as 4.6. Like¬ 
wise, if boron or manganese sulphate, 
or both, are applied to decidedly al¬ 
kaline' soils, beets will also produce 
well. Such crops as spinach and beans 
may grow well on soils outside their 
preferred range of pH values, under 
certain circumstances. V 

Ants 

And Aphids 

B OTH ants and aphids are often 
annoyances to gardeners about this 
time of year. Both can be taken care 
of quite readily. 

For ants, secure some carbon bisul¬ 
phide in liquid form, from your drug¬ 
gist. Poke a few holes about three or 
four inches deep near the ant nest and 
pour a little carbon bisulphide in each 
hole. Cover up the holes and the gas 
which evaporates will penetrate the 
colony and kill the ants. Another 
method is to scatter DDT, pyrethrum, 
or a combination of these, where the 
ants are thickest. 

Aphids can be controlled most 
readily by uSing nicotine sulphate or 
Black Leaf 40. Follow the directions 
on the container, and spray the under¬ 
sides of the leaves, making sure that 
the spray comes in contact with the 
insects. Start as soon as the pests are 
noticed, because they multiply rapidly. 
Aphids can also be controlled by using 
a pyrethrum, derris or rotenone com¬ 
pound, making sure that the powder 
comes into direct contact with the 
insects. V 

Spring Bulbs 
After Flowering 

ON’T cut off the foliage of tulips, 
daffodils, and other small spring 
flowering bulbs, as soon as flowering is 
completed. Allow the foliage to ripen 
naturally, which will take a month or 
six weeks. It will then turn yellow and 
can be removed without doing harm to 
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EASY TO CLEAN 




EASY TO SAW 


FIREPROOF 


Builds safe, sanitary interiors, 

Fireproof, rotproof exteriors. 

Flexboard is a light, but tough building board made 
from two practically indestructible materials, asbestos 
and cement. It can’t burn, won’t rot. Weather doesn’t 
affect it, rats can’t gnaw it. The smooth, hard surface 
is easy to keep clean and may be painted if desired, 
although it never needs paint for preservation. Used 
indoors or out, Flexboard is ideal for all types of farm 
building and remodelling. Flexible, it can be applied 
to curved or flat surfaces and is easily sawn, nailed or 
drilled with ordinary tools. 

FREE — For free 12 page booklet on Flexboard, see your 
J-M dealer or write Canadian Johns-Manville, Dept. 4162 
199 Bay Street, Toronto. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE BUILDING MATERIALS 


Answers a thousand 
building needs for 
the farm and 
around the home. 


KEEP 



YOUR FARM 
THE FAMILY 



,U S£ N A 



A partnership agreement 
with your son which is 
fully protected with Life 
Insurance will keep 
your farm in the family. 

When you want to retire 
and turn things over to 
him you are guaranteed 
full value for the farm 
and a regular income 
for life. 

If you die the agreement 
will give your son clear 
title to the farm and 
provide a regular income 
for your wife. 

Ask our representative 
for details. 

35-54 


Manufacturers Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


“Equipment Plus Experience Counts” 

STANDARD MACHINE WORKS 

GG0 St. Matthews Ave. Winnipeg 

MOTOR REBUILDING — CRANKSHAFT 
GRINDING 

Bearings Rebabbitted General Machine Work 

Cylinder Reconditioning 


--LONESOME?- 

Beautiful Girls, Jill Types 

Thousands anxious to meet you. Our 
system is new and different. Tell us about 
yourself. We'll send our free information 
in machine-sealed letter. Nation's Largest. 

HELP COMPANY CLUB 

4554-CG Broadway, Chicago 40, Illinois 
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with a FAIRBANKS 
MORSE 

■I WATER SOFTENER 


o ° More Suds ° © r ^' 


Soft water gives quick 
lather. Clothes wash 
cleaner, smell fresher 
and wear longer. 


Dishes and glassware 
sparkle with cleanliness, 
and you use much less 
soap. 


lovelier Sia?? o o 


Softened wateraids 
beauty, by thoroughly 
cleansing the skin/leaves 
hair soft and lustrous. 


A Fairbanks-Morse Water Softener will 
cut repair bills, too, as softened water 
leaves no scale in plumbing or heating 
systems. See how you can save with a 
Fairbanks-Morse Water Softener. Visit 
your nearest F-M Dealer or write for 
literature to the nearest F-M Branch. 
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THE CANADIAN FAIRBANKS-MORSE CO. LIMITED 


WINNIPEG REGINA SASKATOON EDMONTON CALGARY VANCOUVER 



Be sure to sign your name and address to all correspondence. 
Frequently letters are received with either name or address 
missing and it is necessary to hold up the correspondence 
until the subscriber writes us again. Give special attention to 
these details before sealing your letters. 


LOW MOUNTED HOIST FOR FARM TRUCKS 

★ twin cylinder direct lift. 

if PRECISION MANUFACTURED. 
if EXTRA HEAVY CONSTRUCTION. 

★ MODELS AVAILABLE FOR ALL SIZE TRUCKS. 

INQUIRE TODAY FROM DEPT. C 

PERFECTION MACHINE WORKS LTD. 

5th AVE. and 3rd ST. EAST CALGARY, ALBERTA 



the bulbs. Removing it immediately 
after flowering reduces the supply of 
food, and the bulb may not bloom next 
year, or may even fail to grow. • 

If, for some reason, you want the 
surface space for other purposes, the 
bulbs may be removed as soon as they 
have flowered, and “heeled in” in a 
shallow trench about four inches deep 
and four inches wide, until the foliage 
has fully matured. Take as much soil 
as will stick to the bulbs along with 
them when they are lifted, to prevent 
injury to the roots. Set them close to¬ 
gether in the trench and cover with 
an inch or two of loose soil to keep 
them from drying out. After the leaves 
have turned yellow, they will come 
away from the bulbs easily, and these 
can then be lifted, dried in the shade, 
cleaned and stored in shallow boxes 
in a warm, dry place until late Sep¬ 
tember or early October, according to 
D. F. Cameron, Division of Horticul¬ 
ture, Central Experimental Farm, 
Ottawa. V 

Grasses for 
Good Lawns 

H. KNOWLES, horticulturist, 
Department of Plant Science, 
University of Alberta, Edmonton, says 
that few grasses remain green the year 
around and good lawn grass mixtures 
must be made up with several factors 
in mind. 

Some grasses are most vigorous in 
the spring. Others thrive during hot 
weather. The lawn owner wants 
grasses that will grow well together, 
and provide a pleasing lawn through¬ 
out the season. Up to the present time, 
Kentucky bluegrass and creeping red 
fescue are considered to he the best 
grasses available for central Alberta. 
To do best, however, water must be 
available when needed; but under 
such conditions one pound of Kentucky 
blue to four pounds of creeping red 
fescue, per 1,000 square feet of lawn 
space, will make an attractive lawn. 

Unfortunately, although creeping 
red fescue is suitable for shady spots, 
Kentucky blue is not. For such areas 
it can be replaced with rough-stalked 
bluegrass. 

Mr. Knowles does not recommend 
either red top or perennial rye grass, 
because the red top does not germinate 
much more quickly than creeping red 
fescue, and the perennial rye grass 
fails to harden off for winter and may 
not only crowd out more desirable 
grasses, but be dead by spring. V 

To Make 
A Lawn 

LANNING to make a new lawn 
this year or spruce up the old one? 
June is a good time to do it. Readers 
living in Saskatchewan can get an 
attractive little pamphlet called “The 
Seeding and Care of Lawns in Sas¬ 
katchewan” from any agricultural rep¬ 
resentative’s office, or by writing to 
the Saskatchewan Department of 
Agriculture, at Regina. It contains 
useful information about preparing 
the seedbed, how to destroy weeds 
and get rid of wireworms, what to do 
about fertilizers, as well as when and 
how to seed, and what the best kinds 
of grasses are. 

If you don’t need to build a new 
lawn, the pamphlet also has good ad¬ 


vice about the care of lawns after 
they are established. V 

Avoid Wormy 
Currants 

ROWING currants on the prairies 
was very disappointing business 
until DDT arrived. The currant fruit 
fly, an inconspicuous insect that mod¬ 
estly kept out of the way until the 
fruits began to form, was then success¬ 
ful in laying an egg in a very large 
number of the berries. This meant that 
the whole crop was pretty well ruined. 
The berry continued to grow, but the 
egg hatched a tiny maggot which lived 
inside, in comfort, until just before the 
currants were ready to harvest. Then 
the infected berries fell to the ground, 
the maggot entered the ground, to 
come out in the spring as a mature fly 
and repeat the process. 

The time to stop the mischief is 
while the female fly is sitting around 
on the under side of the leaves, near 
the center of the bush, waiting for the 
time to come when she can lay her 
eggs. As soon as the flowers begin to 
fade, spray the under sides of the 
leaves thoroughly, with a mixture con¬ 
sisting of one-third ounce of wettable 
DDT in one gallon of water. P. D. 
McCalla, Alberta Department of Agri¬ 
culture, says, “Be sure to spray to¬ 
ward the center of the bush and hit 
all the under sides of the leaves, be¬ 
cause this is where the flies will be 
resting. Do not spray until the flowers 
begin to fade because, by then, the 
bees will have completed pollinating 
the blossoms and they will not be 
killed by the DDT.” 

Gooseberries are also subject to 
attacks by the fruit fly, and can be 
given the same treatment. V 

Dandelions 
In Your Lawn 

WEED, according to an old defi¬ 
nition, is a plant out of place, and 
pretty as the dandelion is, it is a 
nuisance when it gets into a lawn 
where it is not wanted. Like many of 
our plants and farm crops, the dande¬ 
lion is an immigrant which came to us 
from Europe. Moreover, it has de¬ 
veloped into a worse pest in parts of 
Canada where moisture conditions are 
satisfactory than it was in Europe. 
Even in dry areas its persistence is 
remarkable. 

Once it gets a foothold in any area, 
it is difficult to eradicate. It has a 
fleshy taproot which will carry the 
plant through many dry spells; and the 
ripened seeds appear within about two 
weeks from the time the flower opens. 
The dandelion is very difficult to con¬ 
trol and the old method was to spud 
them out, which not only meant much 
laborious, back-breaking work, hut was 
fruitless unless the root was cut off 
about four inches below the soil sur¬ 
face. 

Chemical control is much easier and 
more effective, and 2,4-D will control 
dandelions readily, but care must be 
taken that no susceptible flowers or 
ornamentals are near enough to get 
any of thei spray. It should not be used 
where there is bentgrass in the lawn. 
Spraying, however, must be repeated 
almost every year, because the dande¬ 
lion seeds so freely that new seeds con¬ 
stantly blow in and re-seed the lawn. V 
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Birds can be raised most economically on good green pasture . Trees and 
range shelters provide protection and shade to help keep the birds healthy • 


Another Poultry 

Disease 

C.R.D. has appeared in prairie poultry 
flocks, but antibiotics will help to control it 


A IR Sac Disease, Chronic Respira¬ 
tory Disease, or just C.R.D., is 
another disease that has appeared in 
prairie poultry flocks this year. Dr. 
Jay Isa, assistant animal pathologist 
for the Manitoba Department of Agri¬ 
culture, says that he suspects now that 
some sick birds which were not defi¬ 
nitely diagnosed as cases of C.R.D. 
last summer, were actually the first 
victims of the disease in the district. 

Now, C.R.D. has been diagnosed in 
all sections of the U.S. and many 
parts of Canada. When it strikes a 
flock, losses vary greatly; from as low 
as five per cent to as high as 40 per 
cent. Untreated flocks of chicks and 
poults may show evidence of the 
disease for a long time, and the sur¬ 
vivors may be undersized and emaci¬ 
ated. The duration is shorter in hens. 

As the name suggests, it is a respira¬ 
tory disease affecting the breathing. 
Infected chicks and poults will huddle 
up and tremble, will eat less and be¬ 
gin to lose weight. Infected adult birds 
will eat less, too, and egg production 
of layers will drop off. Gasping and 
coughing and exaggerated breathing 
will be noted in both young and 
adults. 

Transmission of the disease is not 
entirely understood, but it may be car¬ 
ried by air, or through eggs. A large 
virus causes the disease and it spreads 
rapidly from bird to bird. From the 
time the disease first invades a flock 
until the first disease symptoms are 
noticed, may be only a few hours, or 
several weeks. 

Dr. Isa points out that diagnosis 
should be made by a veterinarian. Suc¬ 
cessful treatment means using anti¬ 
biotics, and keeping the birds eating 
to maintain weight and vigor. Tem¬ 
perature of the brooder should be 
raised, ^nd the humidity increased, to 
prevent the birds’ throats and mouths 
becoming dried out. 

Terramycin or auseomycin can be 
used as a soluble powder in water, or 
as a pre-mix in feed. Streptomycin as 
a soluble powder is another antibiotic, 


and can be added to the drinking 
water for easy treatment. V 

Range or 
Sun Porch 

HE range is a good place to rear 
poults, but the Canada Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture points out,that it 
should be a good, green pasture that 
has not been used by turkeys or 
chickens for at least one, or preferably 
two years. If the birds are reared on 
sun porches, allow three to four square 
feet per bird, to maturity. Wooden 
slats, 1/2 by 1-inch, spaced an inch 
apart, are more satisfactory than 
wire. V 

Forced 

Summer Moult 

T is risky to keep hens over the 
moult for a second year, but some¬ 
times it is worthwhile. If the value of 
hens, as meat, is not too high, and if 
the flock has been healthy and pro¬ 
duced well, and the egg market looks 
promising, it might pay to do it. 

The Canada Department of Agricul¬ 
ture says that the practice of forced 
moulting has cut the cost of keeping 
hens over. In trying it on one flock of 
350 Leghorns, the birds were put on 
good alfalfa pasture and supplied with 
ample drinking water. They were al¬ 
lowed the alfalfa as their only feed for 
the first five days, and then two ounces 
of oats per bird were fed daily. After 
23 days on the oat diet, they were al¬ 
lowed free access to separate hoppers 
of chick starter, whole wheat and oats. 
Two weeks later, the hens were re¬ 
turned to the laying houses and fed a 
hatching mash with wheat, oats and 
barley. 

At 1953 prices, the cost of the feed 
during the six weeks the hens were on 
range amounted to about 24 cents per 
bird. Egg production started to climb 
soon after the hens were returned to 
laying quarters. V 




give your 
harvester 
FINGERS 

to gather more 
bushels 


A HUME Reel gathers . . . gleans . . . gets the crop! Finger-like 
tines penetrate vertically and gently lift grain, beans, seed or 
forage crops — cleanly ... reduce shattering. 

Equip your combine or windrower with a Hume Reel now — 
and leave it on! From your best field, and from your worst field, 
you’ll gather more bushels. 


Go after those “lost” bushels! Order a Hume Reel through 
your implement dealer. Model to fit any PTO or self-propelled 
combine and windrower. 


fence foster... easier... better 


with a HUME WIRE WINDER 



Mechanize your fence-building! 

Roll or unroll plain or barbed wire 
at speeds to 5 mph. — straight, tight 
. . . without kinking, backlashing or 
snarling. The Hume Wire Winder is 
easily mounted. Continuous traction 
drive assures even wire tension . . . 
even on rough ground. 

If you build fences, a Hume Wire 
Winder can save time, temper and 
money. Model to fit your tractor 
available through your implement 
dealer. 


H. D. HUME Company 

Specialized Farm Equipment 
Mendota 3, Illinois 


PERFO 

CROP GUARD 


Cultivate at high speed. Protect young plants 
—■ kill weeds; fits any tractor cultivator. 


KERN FARM EQUIPMENT, LTD. 
Regina, Saskatchewan 


PRODUCE SUPPLY & SERVICE LTD. 
London, Ontario ' 


STEWART BROTHERS 
Penhold, Alberta 


Alicays make sure your mail is properly addressed, and 
that you have signed your name and address to your 
letter or subscription order. An omission will cause 
delay in filling your order. 



It's Advisable to Protect 
Farm Profits Against 

HAIL 


TO 

Saskatchewan 

FARMERS 

ONLY! 


Mr. FARMER: Protect NOW your 

Crop Investment by buying HAIL INSURANCE 
from ADDITIONAL MUNICIPAL HAIL LIMITED 


(subsidiary of The Saskatchewan Hail Insurance 
Association, Regina, Sask.) 


This year you may insure your crops against hail damage up to 
$10.00 per acre, and thus protect your income and profits from 
the uncertainties of nature. Do it NOW! see your Municipal 
Secretary for full particulars and rates. 

Co-operative in Principle - Co-operative in Practice 

Patronage dividends paid since 1924 approximately 10% of 
premiums collected. Adjustments of 85% and over paid as 100%. 

ADDITIONAL MUNICIPAL HAIL LIMITED 

Municipal Hail Building 

REGINA - SASKATCHEWAN 
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What's news at Inco? 


Blast after blast drives a 
passage through the solid 
rock deep down in 
Inco’s Levack mine. After 
the blasting, this mechanical 
loader moves in and picks up 
the rock broken by the 
explosives. It operates without 
interruption—often not stopping 
even while ore cars move into 
position for loading. 


This powerful equipment 
is an example of the way Inco 
endeavours to take the 
backache out of mining. 


“The Romance oj Nickel”, a 72-page book, Jolly illustrated, 
will be sent jree on request to anyone interested. 
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Handy Ideas 
For June 


This month’s workshop features easy dividing of a hoard, 
saving power in transmission, and other useful hints 


Dividing Board Easily. A con¬ 
venient and quick method of dividing 
a board into equal 
parts without the 
use of awkward 
fractions, is 
shown. Here a 
three - and - five- 
eights-inch board 
is to be divided 
into four equal 
parts; this is done by placing a rule 
diagonally across the board to a num¬ 
ber that is evenly divisible by four, 
and then marking it at the one, two 
and three positions. If it were to be 
divided into five parts the number 
would be divisible by five, and so on. 
—O.T. V 



Block-and-Tackle Holder. If you are 
stretching a fence and your block-and- 
tackle has no locking device you can 
hold the tension 
by fastening vise- 
grip pliers to the 
rope in such a 
way that they 
bear against the 
block, as shown. 

—H.E.F. V 

Tractor-Driven Welder. I drive my 
arc welder with the power take-off 
from the tractor. The welder is made 
from a P. 1 Westinghouse aircraft 
generator designed to run at 2,500 to 
3,000 r.p.m. I took a 5-6-inch pitch 



2-x 6-WOODEN BASE 

diameter V-pulley on the engine drive 
end, and a 4-6-inch p.d. pulley is 
mounted on the welder. A high-speed 
bearing must be mounted on the 
transmission, as shown. A spline 
coupling is welded to the far end of 
the drive shaft from the rear of the 
transmission, to fit the tractor p.t.o. 
The p.t.o. speed is 600 r.p.m. and 
running the transmission in reverse 
gives the welder the proper speed and 
direction of travel, though pulley sizes 
may have to be varied with different 
makes of tractors and transmissions. 
V-belts reduce slippage and mounting 
the machine on a wheeled frame 
makes it portable.—Ivan S. V 



Easy File Cleaning. Before you be-. 
i fifing brass, copper or aluminum 
rub the teeth of 
the file with a 
cake of carpen¬ 
ter’s chalk. All 
you have to do to 
clean it is to tap 
it against the 
bench occasion- 
/. Renew the chalk coating from 

le to time.—S.I.E. V 



Tire Cow Poke. Using the device 
shown I have stopped my cows from 
jumping fences. I 
cut about 12 
inches out of an 
old car tire and 
put a chain 
through holes in 
the opposite side. 

I' fastened the 
chain around the 
cow’s neck, and had no more trouble 
with jumping.—R.I.L. V 

Gate Latch. I made a gate latch out 
of an old hinge. It was about eight 
inches long and 
three inches wide. 

I cut it as shown 
in the illustration, 
and nailed it to 
the gate post. 

Nail it so it will 
fall to the hori¬ 
zontal position.—W.B.G. V 

Weakening Belts. When lacing a 
belt it is important to cut away as little 
of the stressed 
material as pos¬ 
sible. The holes 
should be elip- 
tical, and should 
be cut in such it 
way that the long 
axis of the hole 
lies parallel with the belt. If the long 
axis lies across the belt, the belt will 
be weakened.—W.F.S. V 


| WRONG i 

° Q o| 

| bight 


0 : 0 




CUT OUT 12“ SPACE 


Power Losses. If belts are arranged 
as shown in the sketch a large percent-, 
age of power may be lost. If the power 
source is in the lower right hand 
corner four per cent of the motor’s 
power is lost between the motor and 
the fine shaft. If power is carried on 
to another pulley the efficiency will 
again be only 96 per cent. If the 
extension of power is carried on 



through four assemblies, as shown, the 
power efficiency will be 0.96 x 0.96 x 
0.96 x 0.96 or 84 per cent. With a belt 
drive the efficiency will be much lower, 
and driving through three such as¬ 
semblies the efficiency may well be 
down to 40 per cent. These losses are 
reduced by belting as directly as pos¬ 
sible to the source of power, and if 
drive pulleys can be placed directly 
on the motor shaft the saving will be 
worth while.—W.F.S. V 


Thermometer Protector. To prevent 
breaking the thermometer that I use 
in the milk house 
I s’ipped a six- 
sided eraser over 
the end. This pre¬ 
vents it rolling off 
a table or holds it above 
faces.—J.I.H. 



PENCIL 

ERASER PROTECTS* 
DAIRY THERMOMETER 1 * 


hard 


sur- 

V 







BUILDING 

/APAPER 


I 

V Model A-50, famous Flexodriva 
W Bazooka with motor mounted 

W low. Best all purpose auger, 

f Sectional tube for any 
practical length. 


1 Great Farm Implements 

of Reliable Quality...Many Uses...Low Cost 


Famous ___ 

fU.G.U-6- PAT-OFF. 

BETTER ... in Design ... Materials.. 


SPIRAL 

GRAIN 

LOADER 


Performance . 


. Value 


Five different models 
for all requirements, 
featuring: models A-60 and 
B-50, illustrated, plus the 
Super A-50 high elevation unit 
for tall grain bins, inexpensive C-50 
upright tube for permanent installa¬ 
tions and low priced Bazooka truck 
units. Heavy lock joint tubing, heli¬ 
coid flighting, high speed sealed bear¬ 
ings throughout. You’ll find none 
better than Bazooka, nor more rea¬ 
sonable in price. 


lasts a lifetime I 


Plain or tarred, JUBILEE 
Building Paper is the 
TOUGHEST made! PER¬ 
MANENTLY windproof. 
Gives perfect insulation 
against dust and moisture. 

See your Building Supplies 
Dealer. Ask for JUBILEE BUILD- 
ING PAPER —HERCULES 
SHEATHING — ASPHALT 
ROOFING. 


MANUFACTURED and DISTRIBUTED BY 

MARSHALL-WELLS 

WINNIPEG • CALGARY * EDMONTON • VANCOUVER 
PORT ARTHUR • REGINA * SASKATOON • NEW WESTMINSTER 




Revolutionary New / ay ^ "JJ* 


Time... Labor... Money Saving 

. imfai 


A Better Hoist That Costs You Less 

Completely electric-hydraulic... no power take¬ 
off ! New mobile wedge principle gives high angle 
lift with less friction and wear. Far easier and 
cheaper to mount. Operates with any type trans¬ 
mission including automatic 
and on 6 or 12 volt electric sys¬ 
tems. Two models: 7-ton Jay- 
hawk Senior for larger trucks; 

3-ton Jay hawk Junior for pick¬ 
ups. Unequaled for simplicity, 
efficiency, low cost. 


HYDRAULIC LOADER 


i 


Wi 


IMPROVED 

AUTOMATIC 


m /ay/i&wk 


STACKER-WAGON 
LOADER - SWEEP 


Easiest, fastest, cheapest way to put up hay, 
handle straw, heavy forage, bales, other loads. 
One man operation. One bolt hook¬ 
up to tractor, truck, jeep. Hy¬ 
draulic or mechanical opera¬ 
tion. Youcansweep, load, 
build 26 foot stacks 
with this one 
low cost 
machine. 


Complete with 48' scoop with removable dirt 
plate and automatic load leveler. Tested to 2850 
pounds. Equalized single cylinder lift. . . low 
clearance operation. Easily attached to all popu¬ 
lar tractors. All wanted attachments including 
hydraulic scoop control. Ideal for every day farm 
work at low cost. 

Distributed 

McKenzie Auto Equipment, Ltd., Regina, Moose Jaw, Saskatoon. North Battleford, Yorkton 
T. H. Peacock, Ltd., Calgary, Lethbridge, Edmonton 


Ca 


THE WYATT MFG. C0. T INC. 


J AYHAW K FARM IMPLEMENTS SINCE 1903 
flfflrn 5th street salina. Kansas 
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HYDRAULIC HOISTS 


A FAMOUS NAME IN HOISTS SINCE 1914 


Galion products are used throughout the world 



★ LOW MOUNTING 

★ EXCLUSIVE FULCRUMATIC LIFTING ACTION 

★ PRECISION MANUFACTURED 

★ PERFECT OPERATING BALANCE 

★ HEAVY CONSTRUCTION 

★ POWERFUL LIFTING CAPACITY 

★ AVAILABLE IN CHANNEL OR "Z" LONGITUDINALS 

★ MODELS AVAILABLE FOR ALL SIZE TRUCKS 



ACTION 



CONSTRUCTION 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS WRITE TO: 

SASKATCHEWAN: 

DUMARR EQUIPMENT LTD. 
1042 Albert St. 

Regina, Sask. 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 


ALBERTA: 

J. ALLEN FRASER SALES 
I2I7B Ninth Ave. East 
Calgary, Alberta 


MANITOBA: 

THE DOMINION ROAD MACHINERY 
SALES CO. LTD. 

630 Lorette Ave., Winnipeg, Man. 



AN INVITATION TO SHOW 

The Edmonton Exhibition Association Extends an Invitation to 
Livestock Breeders to Show at the 1954 Edmonton Exhibition. 


EDMONTON EXHIBITION ASSOCIATION LTD. 

EDMONTON GARDENS EDMONTON, ALBERTA 


The Official Opening of the New Livestock Pavilion 
will take place at this year's Exhibition. This year's 
Exhibition features a very substantial increase in 
prize money. Entries close June 21st. 


Write for 
Further Particulars 
and Prize List 



SPRINKLERS 

AN ECONOMICAL 
PRICE 


DEMAND RAINBIRD 


THE BEST 
MATERIAL 


RAINBIRD SPRINKLER MFG. CO. (Canada) Ltd. 


54 EAST CORDOVA STREET 


VANCOUVER 4. B.C. 


FARM YOUNG PEOPLE 


What Makes a 
Successful Year? 

Here are the thoughts of one young farmer in 
measuring the success of a years activities 


A SPEAKER who has successfully 
taken part in the work of farm 
youth organizations, during the past 
few years, suggests a way to sum up 
the year’s activities. It’s one of the 
best summaries we have seen for some 
time, and we pass it on to readers of 
The Country Guide. 

“Let us look at the year that is 
passed. What has happened to you, 
which makes you better prepared to 
face tomorrow? 

“Did you participate in a field day 
and learn the strength of teamwork? 
Did you attend camp and learn the 
joy of living with your fellow man and 
working together so both might have 
a better life? Did you sing in the choir 
or musical group and learn the pleas¬ 
ures of participating in cultural activi¬ 
ties? Did you attend church and come 
to know the benefits of a Christian 
fellowship? 

“Did you attend a leadership school 
and learn how to handle more effi¬ 
ciently your junior farmer meeting? 



This young Indian is trying hard to 
keep up to his big brother. 


Did you serve as an officer in your 
club and learn how to get others to 
help themselves and you? Did you de¬ 
bate or speak in competition, or even 
stand up and state your views at a 
meeting, learning how to express your¬ 
self so that others may understand? 
Did you have the privilege of leading 
others in discussion, recreation or sing¬ 
ing, and experience the joy of helping 
others to understand and enjoy them¬ 
selves? Did you hear a speaker suggest 
how you might better enjoy yourself 
in your community? 

“Did you participate in a club 
project and learn the joy of working 
with people? Did you complete some 
project which made you better in¬ 
formed on livestock, crops, and soils, 
the very essentials of agriculture? Did 
you discover how to make a new des¬ 
sert, or iron a shirt, preparing yourself 
for a happy life as a homemaker? Did 
you come to a satisfactory agreement 


with your parents as to the operation 
of the home farm? Did you meet the 
boy or girl you intend to marry? 

“Did you travel in a group in 
another country or in your own coun- 
, try and learn the problems facing your 
neighbors beyond your own conces¬ 
sion? Did you meet someone from 
another country and find out what you 
had in common? Did you share ideas 
with others or meet new friends at 
conferences and conventions?” V 

Dairy Competition 
For Juniors 

NEW competition has been plan¬ 
ned for Ontario this year, in which 
two junior farmers will be selected for 
the provincial awards of Dairy Maid 
and Dairy Man for 1954. It will be 
staged in June at the second annual 
Dairy Day of the province, and as well 
as deciding the winner of these two 
awards, will also see the winning coun¬ 
ty team chosen for proficiency in milk 
production. 

Under the rules of the competition, 
each county is to select one team of 
two junior farmer candidates. The 
team may be composed of two boys, 
two girls, or a boy and a girl, all be¬ 
tween the ages of 17 and 24, and all 
of whom have completed five 4-H 
club projects. They must be residents 
on dairy farms. Each team will demon¬ 
strate milking methods, with one mem¬ 
ber giving a commentary throughout 
the competition. The cows will be 
milked, the milk filtered and stored, 
and equipment washed and sterilized. 
Each contestant, too, will answer a 
brief set of questions about milk 
production, before the winners are 
chosen. V 

Young Farmers 
Visit Alberta 

LBERTA is playing host to two 
young Ontario farm people this 
summer. The pair are spending three 
weeks in the province on an exchange 
visit. They represent the Junior 
Farmers’ Association of Ontario, an 
organization of young farm people in 
that province who have passed the age 
for 4-H club work. They are Donald 
Middleton, president of the organiza¬ 
tion, from Middlesex County, which 
is in the London district, and Myrtle 
Stewart, an executive committee mem¬ 
ber of the association whose home is 
in Dufferin County, northwest of 
Toronto. 

The Ontario delegates will attend a 
conference of the junior section of the 
Farmers’ Union of Alberta at the Uni¬ 
versity of Alberta in Edmonton. Then, 
one will live on farms in the Peace 
River area, and the other in southern 
Alberta. The visit is part of a yearly 
exchange, which has been carried on 
with young farm people in Alberta 
since 1950. Every two years, a pair of 
young Alberta farmers visit in Ontario, 
while in the alternate years, Ontario 
sends delegates to Alberta. V 
















WHAT'S NEW 


This dry egg cleaner is said to have 
a capacity of 1,000 eggs per hour. 
Seven eggs are under the cleaning 
operation at one time, for 30 seconds 
each. The machine has an automatic 
egg-size control, provided by a new- 
type, rubber carrier belt. (Egomatic 
Candler and Grader.) (35) V 


DO YOU DARE TO COMPARE? 


This cast aluminum, automatic- 
electric livestock waterer operates 
without a float valve or treadle. A 
special type pressure valve, controlled 
by the weight of the water in the 
master bowl, is opened or closed as 
required to maintain a predetermined 
level. This is said to permit the use of 
an unlimited number of inexpensive 
slave units at different places and dif¬ 
ferent heights, for pigs and lambs, as 
well as cattle and horses. (Rhinehart 
Manufacturing Co., Inc.) (36) V 


Can your tractor measure up to Malcolm 

Crawford’s Cat D2 Tractor? Read what he 

says, and compare with your tractor: 

"My D2 ... 

■ Reclaimed 300 acres of marsh land. 

■ Works in soapy, black delta loam where 
wheels spin helplessly. 

■ Costs about Was much to operate as 
wheel tractors of equal horsepower. 

■ Plows 10" to 12" deep, covering 15 
acres per 10-hour day^ 

■ Pulls at full load on iVz gph of 18 !/ 2 s t 
diesel fuel. 

■ 5 years old—2964 hours on its meter— 
and I’ve spent under $100 for repairs.” 


conditions. Think how many thousands 
of dollars of high-priced gasoline you’ve 
poured down your gas tractor... wouldn’t 
you like to have 40% to 60% of that 
money in your pocket right now? Look 
back at the wasted man hours you’ve 
spent chaining out of bogs and wet spots. 
Think how much extra time you’d have 
to farm more land... if you could accom* 
plish more work every day. 

The fact is that in the past 5 years you’ve 
paid out the price of a Caterpillar Diesel 
Tractor, and you still don’t have one! 
Don’t waste another day ... start farming 
... and earning with a Caterpillar Diesel 


Like many another satisfied oivner, Malcolm Cranford 
says, "I just couldn’t work fny land without a Caterpillar 
Diesel Farm Tractor. It is the best of them all!” 


For further information about any 
item mentioned in this column, 
write to What’s New Department, 
The Country Guide, 290 Vaughan 
St., Winnipeg, giving the key num¬ 
ber shown in parenthesis at the end 
of each item, as—(17). 


Farm Tractor! 



This dust hood to protect eyes, head, 
face and neck from irritating dusts 
weighs only five ounces, and is said to 
be easy to wear. (General Scientific 
Equipment Co.) (37) V 


Figure how many sets of tires—how many 
repairs and overhauls you’ve had on your 
wheel tractors in 5 years . . . remember, 
track maintenance is usually less costly 
than rubber tires under normal working 

CATERRJ ktAR 



Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill., U.S.A. 

DIESEL FARM TRACTORS • TOOLBARS • IMPLEMENTS 


FREE BOOKLET, “What’s In It For Me?” J 
Explains the advantages of tracks 
over wheels. 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., _ 

Peoria, III., Dept. CG64 

I"! Send me my free copy of “What’s In It For Me?” 

I I I want a representative to call. 

I I I’m a student. 

I farm_acres, with the following principal crops 



Name.. 


Address- 
City_ 


„Prov._ 
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WESTEE\- 

WELL CURBING 

WILL KEEP YOUR WELL CLEAN 


Prevents cave-ins—keeps out vermin, seepage. Lengths as desired- 
wide slip joints make it easy to install. Ensures a clean well all the 
time. A lifetime investment in health and service. Material is Cor¬ 
rugated Galvanized Copper Steel (like a culvert) highly durable and 
always sanitary. Sizes 8 to 72 inches. 

Ask your dealer or write us for further information. 


WESTEEL PRODUCTS LIMITED 


Winnipeg 

Calgary 


Saskatoon 

Vancouver 


Regina 

Edmonton 



| MAGNETO AND DIESEL INJECTOR REPAIRS . 

I Don't let diesel injector, magneto, generator or ® 
I starter repairs delay your tractor work. Let us do I 
| your repairs. We offer the fastest service, all work I 
I guaranteed. We are authorized service stations for | 

■ American Bosch, Eiseman and Wico, Fairbanks- | 
I Morse magnetos. Send replies direct to: 

BROWN & MURRAY LIMITED 

■ 237 FORT STREET WINNIPEG. MAN. I 


BECOME A DETECTIVE 

Men, Women over 16, Learn Detective, 
Secret - Service. Work home or travel. 
Write Can. Investigators Institute, P.O. Box 
11, Delorimier Station, Montreal. 




and why RG& 

has been growing Since 



• This feature is furnished monthly 
by United Grain Growers Limited 


MONTHLY 


U.S. Revises Export Sales Policy 
on Feed Grains 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture recently announced a re¬ 
vision in the nation’s export sales 
policy on coarse grains which would 
place surplus quantities of these 
grains on the world markets at com¬ 
petitive prices. Presently applying to 
flax, corn, oats, barley and rye, it was 
intimated that the policy would be 
applied eventually to all farm com¬ 
modities in excess supply. (In keep¬ 
ing with the new policy it was an¬ 
nounced recently that government-held 
surplus butter stocks would be made 
available for export at world market 
prices.) 

U.S. exporters have claimed they 
were being denied access to world 
markets for feed grains and other agri¬ 
cultural products because U.S.D.A. 
stocks were too high in price to com¬ 
pete with foreign suppliers. The new 
plan will enable them to bid for sales 
at subsidized prices similar to the one 
under which surplus wheat has been 
offered for sale since last December. 
Export allowance rates to be used in 
establishing prices for such grains will 
be announced by U.S.D.A. from time 
to time. The allowances will be on a 
cents-per-bushel basis designed to 
permit exporters to sell abroad at 
world prices “as determined by the 
C.C.C.” 

The agricultural department re¬ 
served the right to reject bids and to 
determine delivery points abroad. 

Reports are that the United States 
has assured Canada and other export¬ 
ing countries that the new surplus 
disposal program will not be permitted 
to depress world market prices. It is 
difficult to envisage additional sup¬ 
plies on the world market without the 
effect of easing prices downward. 

Canada’s Trade Minister, The Right 
Hon. C. D. Howe, informed the Com¬ 
mons at Ottawa recently that the situ¬ 
ation was being watched closely. He 
stated it was difficult to assess the 
situation “until we can be sure just 
what they mean by world prices.” 
However, Canada has never viewed 
with particular favor programs for 
subsidizing exports. V 

Additional Delivery Quotas for 
Rye Producers 

Farm producers in certain areas of 
the prairie provinces normally pro¬ 
duce considerable quantities of rye in 
relation to their production of other 
crops. In order to assist producers in 
this position, the Canadian Wheat 
Board at the end of April, announced 
its readiness “to authorize the delivery 
of a limited quantity of rye over and 
above the quantities which can be 
delivered under the current specified 
acreage.” 

Subject to space being available at 
the producer’s delivery point authori¬ 
zations for the delivery of additional 
quantities of rye are being made on 
the following basis: 

Where the acreage seeded to rye in 
1953 bears the following percentage 
relationship to the total acreage 
seeded for all grains (wheat, oats, 
barley, rye and flax) for that year— 


(a) Over 50 to 60 per cent— 

1 bushel per seeded acre of rye 

(b) Over 60 to 70 per cent— 

2 bushels per seeded acre of rye 

(c) Over 70 to 80 per cent— 

3 bushels per seeded acre of rye 

(d) Over 80 to 90 per cent— 

4 bushels per seeded acre of rye 

(e) Over 90 per cent— 

5 bushels per seeded acre of rye 

Producers wishing to avail them¬ 
selves of this provision are required to 
contact their local elevator agent who 
should make application to the Board 
providing the required information. It 
is stressed that no deliveries over the 
existing quota can be accepted by the 
elevator agent until a special permit 
has been received from the Board. V 

Lakehead Shipping Charges 
Reduced 

A new contract reducing rates on 
all Great Lake grain shipments has 
been completed by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and the Great Lakes 
shipping operators. Charges on grain 
shipments between the Lakehead and 
Georgian Bay ports have been re¬ 
duced one cent a bushel and rates 
between the Lakehead and Montreal 
have been cut by one and a half cents 
a bushel. 

The question of shipping rates has 
been in dispute for some weeks with 
the result that lake shipments of grain 
were reduced to a minimum. How¬ 
ever, since the signing of the agree¬ 
ment ships have commenced loading 
for movement to Montreal and over¬ 
seas ports. 

The new schedule of lake rates, the 
former schedule and the rail rate on 
shipments from the Lakehead to 
Montreal are shown in the following 
table: 



New 

Rate 

Former 

Rate 

Rail 

Wheat 

_ 14% 

16 

33 

Rye ... 

_ 14% 

16 

31 9/10 

Barley 

_ 13% 

15% 

27% 

Oats ... 

_ 12% 

14 

_ 


The equivalent rates on grain move¬ 
ments from the Lakehead terminals to 
Georgian Bay ports are as follows: 

New Former Lake 

Rate Rate Rail Rate 

Wheat_4% 5% 30 


Rye_ 4% 5% 29 

Barley _ AVi 4V 4 25 

Oats __ 4 5 — 


The Wheat Board demand for a 
reduction in lake shipping rates fol¬ 
lowed as a consequence of all grain 
rate cuts by United States com¬ 
panies. V 

The Japanese Market 

A growing market for Canadian 
grain exports is apparent in Japan 
where bread is becoming increas¬ 
ingly popular among the younger 
Japanese. During the last crop year 
Canada exported some 15 million 
bushels of wheat and wheat flour to 
that country in addition to 19 million 
bushels of barley. With a population 
of around 87 million persons and in¬ 
creasing by more than one million 
annually this market should continue 
to expand. 


FROM COAST TO COAST 
















COMMENTARY 


The probability is that bread con¬ 
sumption will continue to rise if but¬ 
ter and margarine continue to be made 
available to the public at reasonable 
prices. An encouraging fact is that 
bread now forms part of the Japanese 
school lunch program, a policy which 
will ensure continued popularity of 
the bread grains. 

The demand for pressed or proces¬ 
sed barley is also rising steadily and 
showed a very substantial increase 
in 1953. The development of pressed 
o r processed barley evolved in 
Japan where it is consumed as a boiled 
grain food mixed with rice. At the 
present time there are more than 3,000 
pressed barley mills in Japan of which 
the combined output is estimated at 
1,500 thousand metric .tons. Pressed 
barley is highly regarded as a palatable 
boiled grain food and is gaining in 
popularity. 

The change in dietary habits of the 
Japanese people from rice to wheat 
and barley has developed as a result 
of a shortage of rice and the higher 
price of rice compared with wheat and 
barley. While the change has not been 
entirely a willing one on the part of the 
Japanese population, the magnitude 
of the continuing change is indicated 
by the fact that the consumption of 
wheat products increased by almost 50 
per cent from 1952 to 1953. 

Because of her limited agricultural 
resources and a growing domestic 
population Japan must continue to rely 
on grain imports to meet the needs of 
her people. The cost of grain imports 
was $246 million in the 1951 fiscal 
year; $399 million in 1952; and an 
estimated $560 million in 1953. 

The important consideration in¬ 
fluencing the purchase of Canadian 
wheat and barley is the availability of 
foreign exchange. Because Cana¬ 
dian wheat and barley are popular 
with Japanese processors it may be 
anticipated that Canada will share in 
any increase of purchases of these two 
grains. The ability of Japan to finance 
such purchases depends upon her dol¬ 
lar earnings which have been substan¬ 
tial during the past three years. V 

U.S. Crop Situation 

According to estimates by the 
United States Department of Agri¬ 
culture, a further large output of farm 
products is in prospect for this year if 
farm producers carry out their March 
1 planting intentions. Total intended 
seeded acreage of 16 crops covered in 
the report was placed at more than 
282 million acres, 11 million acres 
greater than the acreage in 1953. 

The 1954 feed grain acreage is ex¬ 
pected to be greater than in 1953 
due largely to land taken out of pro¬ 
duction of wheat, cotton and corn. 
As of March 1, farmers planned in¬ 
creases over 1953 acreages of seven 
per cent in oats, 28 per cent in sor¬ 
ghums, 47 per cent in barley and 
three per cent in hay. 

While there is expected a substan¬ 
tial reduction in corn acreage this 
year, the reduction will probably not 
be sufficient to fall in line with acre¬ 
age allotments. Consequently it would 
seem that little of the 1954 corn crop 


will be eligible for price support. If 
the crop is a large one corn prices 
therefore are likely to fall well below 
the support level at harvest time. The 
1954 support price for farmers plant¬ 
ing within their acreage allotments in 
commercial corn areas will be based 
on a national average rate of not less 
than $1.62 per bushel, two cents 
higher than last year. 

Price supports on 1954 crops of 
other feed grains were announced 
last October. The national average 
support price for barley will be $1.15 
per bushel; oats 75 cents per bushel; 
and grain sorghums $2.28 per hun¬ 
dredweight. 

The Agricultural Department raised 
its estimate of winter wheat output to 
707 million bushels as of May 1 con¬ 
ditions. The previous estimate of 678 
million bushels on April 1 was re¬ 
vised upward as the result of im¬ 
proved prospects in the midwestern 
states. While April rains accounted 
for better prospects in that region it 
was reported that conditions were 
only “slightly improved” in the 
thought areas of the southwest. 

Added to the March 1 estimate of 
production of 223 million bushels of 
spring wheat, the U.S. has in prospect 
a total 1954 wheat crop of 930 
million bushels. Although a crop of this 
size would represent a decline of 20 
per cent from last year’s production it 
would still be approximately 40 million 
bushels in excess of the domestic rate 
of consumption. 

Prices for the 1954 wheat crop will 
be supported at 90 per cent of parity 
—not less than a national average of 
$2.20 per bushel. Except for soft red 
wheat and amber durum, wheat prices 
have been recently near the highest 
levels of the 1953-54 marketing year. 
Large quantities of wheat taken by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation 
have reduced considerably the supply 
in the regular trade channels. V 

Final Figures on 1952-53 
Wheat Pool 

The revised figures for the 1952-53 
wheat pool are contained in the sup¬ 
plementary report of the Canadian 
Wheat Board tabled recently in the 
House of Commons at’ Ottawa. Final 
figures for receipts from producers 
totalled 533,016,978 bushels; receipts 
from other than producers and 103,- 
208,409 bushels transferred from the 
1951-52 pool brought total stocks in 
the 1952-53 pool to 638,335,770 
bushels. 

Net unsold stocks on July 31, 1953, 
totalled 250,194,512 bushels. Wheat 
and wheat flour exports during the 
first six months of the current crop 
year were 138,300,000 bushels and 
while this was well above average it 
was far below the 190,700,000 bushels 
exported during the same period of 
the previous year. 

The Wheat Board’s operating costs 
from August 1, 1952, to January 30, 
1954, were $41,972,736. Of this 
amount $2,208,003 was recovered 
through the six cents per bushel carry¬ 
ing charge on I.W.A. and domestic 
sales. iL 
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Toman SIDING SHINGLES 


FOR TOWN AND COUNTRY 


— V / \ 

FATHOM SUN GlO 
GREEN BUFF 


SEA GULL 
GRAY 


SHELL 

WHITE 


Glorious, new shades in Turnall asbestos-cement 
siding shingles. Shades that will merge beautifully 
into either town or country landscapes. Deep 
Cypress Wood Grain and wavy overlapping edge. 
Here's beauty and protection against fire, rodents, 
rot and insects. 


For your nearest 
dealer write to any 
Atlas Branch or 
6600 Hochelaga St., 
Montreal, P.Q. 


ATIAS ASBESTOS company limited 

MONTREAL . TORONTO • WINNIPEG • VANCOUVER 


LONELY? Want To Get Married? 

Many beautiful girls and handsome men 
are searching for Love, Romance and 
Marriage. For an illustrated magazine 
send 10c coin or stamps, limited offer. 
Please state your age. Get Acquainted 
Club, Box 231, Regina, Sask. 


Hydraulic scraper, 
^four sizes. Wheels 
changeable sides and 
rear. 

SUCCESS AUTOMATIC LAND 
LEVELLER CO. LTD. 

MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA 


When Writing to Advertisers Please Mention The Guide 


ELIMINATE STRAW PROBLEMS ! gfH 


Free-swinging hammers tear and shred straw to 
short pieces. Heaviest straw will not'clog it. Proven 
in all crops. Straw is spread evenly, often eliminat¬ 
ing/ one plowing or discing. Easily installed. Remove 
four bolts to dismount. Available for most models 
of SP combines. 


RETRACTABLE FINGER AUGER 

Fits most SP combines 


CYLINDER 

Y-BARS 

Fits most 
combines 


ST 370 K 

Send this coupon to nearest distributor below: 

MIDTOWN FARM EQUIPMENT, LTD., 

120 Avenue A North, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 
INNES J. HAUG, LTD., Eighth Ave. and 
Hamilton St., Regina, Saskatchewan 
FARGO FARM EQUIPMENT COMPANY. 

115 Garry Street, Winnipeg, Manitoba 
NORTHWEST FARM EQUIPMENT. LTD., 

Cor. 7th Avenue and 6th St. Et, Calgary, Alberta 
Gentlemen: Send complete information on items checked: 
[ ] Straw Chopper [ ] Quick Cylinder Adjustment 

[ ] Quick Concave Adjustment [ ] Straw Spreader 

[ ] Retractable Finger Augers [ ] Cylinder V-Bars 


QUICK CYLINDER and 
CONCAVE ADJUSTMENTS 

Fits SP Combines 
JD12-A,65 and 
M-H ClipDer 


NAME. 


Fits M-M 69, Massey- 
Harris Clipper, JD12-A, 
Wood Brothers, and 
International 64. 


PROV. 


CITY. 
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In the Garden 

The caragana exemplifies the old adage-, a 
place for everything and everything in its place 

by V. M. HIGGINS 

OR years western gardeners have other trees. One of those combina- 
been advised and encouraged to tions, consisting of two rows of Rus- 
plant more hedges and shelter- sian poplars, two rows of maples, and 
belts around our gardens. They would one thick row of unpruned caragana, 
protect the gardens from strong dry- is the handsomest shelterbelt in its 
ing winds and heavy storms, espe- neighborhood. These caraganas are 
daily in flat, treeless locations without much taller than the average, and 
other protection. They would form a much more graceful and natural in 
barrier to prevent the escape of snow, appearance than the trimmed hedges 
forcing it to remain in big drifts of which require so much more work, 
necessary moisture on the garden, while the variegated foilage of the 
Last, but not least, they would add to three varieties provides a lovely back- 
the attractiveness of our farms and ground for the farm buildings and 
the country in general. garden. 

It was generally believed, some 15 The drawback is that flowers or 
or 20 years ago, that the caragana vegetables will not grow properly 
was best suited to our extreme climate, within 30 feet of a caragana hedge, 
as a source of good, quick-growing, ar| d 30 feet off each side of the gar- 
sturdy, hedging material. Brought den leaves only a very small strip 
here from a climate equally rigorous, hi the middle which can be cultivated 
the plant fitted into our seasons like a successfully. 

native. Certainly it was easy to grow, This has given caragana hedges a 
with its grey-green foliage and bright black mark in many parts of Canada, 
yellow pea-blossoms, and both farmers These strong, tough plants require 
and town-dwellers seized it .with open plenty of moisture, and they go right 
arms. Villagers planted it all around after it. Caragana roots often reach 
their yards. Some of the more per- out 40 feet or more for moisture. The 
sistent trained theirs to meet in a small plants, when first set out, do not 
clipped round arch over a gate, with require so much moisture, but as they 
striking effect. Teachers and pupils become lusty, thriving, quickly grow- 
planted hedges around hundreds of ing plants, those thirsty roots reach 
school yards, and most of these grew, farther and farther into your garden 
Farmers planted rows and rows of or lawn, absorbing more and more 
them, usually in combination with moisture and nutrients from the soil. 


Even on farms, many former lavatera or dahlias make most decora- 

enthusiasts are disgusted with cara- tive and well-formed hedges, besides 

gana, and have got rid of it to bearing handsome flowers later in the 

make room for other hedges less season. 

grasping. Many are planting ever- Around the garden itself, sunflowers, 

greens of various types, which are especially the dwarf variety, have 

equally attractive in winter or sum- been found a most satisfactory wind- A 

mer, and long-lived as an added at- break with their thick, tough stems, 

traction. The red elder is growing and their seeds are most useful for 

more popular every year, with its adding to poultry rations later on, as 

creamy flowers and attractive berries well as excellent winter food for birds, 

in large, striking clusters, and lilacs The stems, if left to stand all winter, 

are as popular as ever, with their will cause quite as much snow to drift 

glossy foliage and fragrant early bios- on the garden as will the conventional « 

soms. The native poplar, Manitoba hedge, but without robbing the grow- 

maple and several types of hardy ing plants of their moisture, 

willows are still holding their own. A There is no doubt, then, that cara- 
few people are experimenting with the gana as a hedge is considerably less 

quick-growing, hardy native cran- popular than it was 20 years ago, but 

berry, whose oddly shaped leaves take it is still a good, tough, hardy variety 

on gorgeous tints with the autumn which is definitely suited to our -> 

frosts. Also, the cranberry is a prolific climatic conditions, and should be 

producer of beautifully tinted berries, used as such. Most of the trouble 

ranging from pale green, waxy yellow, which gave it such a bad name among 

brilliant orange to bright glowing gardeners was caused by a misunder- ' 

crimson in the fall. These berries are standing. Such a strong-growing plant 

most attractive to birds, with their should never have been planted so 

propensity for remaining on the indiscriminately. It should only be r 

bushes all winter, but they also make a used where there is plenty of room, 

most tasty and piquant flavored jelly, not where space is at a premium, 
thus endearing themselves to our Planted at a distance of at least 50 

practical minded housewives. feet from the garden or lawn, it 

Many of the village gardeners, should provide an attractive and dur- 

having been once-stung, are proving able background and shelter, without 

themselves twice-shy, by planting only damaging garden production or ab- < 

annual hedges, which require much sorbing needed moisture, and there 

less moisture and permit closer plant- are few plants which can provide as 

ing, as well as the added advantage much shelter in as short a period of 

of being able to change hedges as growth, or survive under such dis- 

quickly and easily as changing one’s couragement as the caragana. It can 

brand of fertilizer. In the front yard, still be a most useful plant in Canada, 

where ornamental hedging is desired, provided we use discrimination in * 

kochia is very popular, resembling a planting it where its predatory nature 

small evergreen, but cleome, cosmos, can do no harm. I V 
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YOU'LL LAY A BETTER SWATH AND PICK IT UP FASTER J 


COCKSHUTT 


POWER TAKE-OFF SWATHER 


Even in down and badly tangled crops you can depend on this world famous, precision-* 
engineered implement to lay the kind of light, airy swath so essential to speedy 
ripening and fast, easy pick-up. Extra wide 42" platform enables you to handle grain 
of any length without bunching or piling up. Power driven cutting mechanism 
insures a clean cut under all conditions. Available with choice of mechanical or 
hydraulic controls—in 9-ft., 12-ft., or 15-ft. widths. 


You’ll save all your grain, even on wind* 
blown swaths ... and do a neater, cleaner 
job on the corners . . . with the full- 
floating, non-warp Cockshutt Pick-Up. 
8-ft. wide, it can be quickly attached to 
any width header. Quick detachable 
spring coil teeth flex against obstruc* 
tions, can be changed without pipe 
stripping. Eccentric action extends teeth 
to pick up swath, withdraws them for 
clearance, speeds work by eliminating 
danger of "winding”. Speed changes are 
made through V-Belt Drive and adjus* 
table sheaves — all gears have been 
eliminated. 

For Complete Details See Your Cockshutt Dealer 


PICK-UP 


THE NEW COCKSHUTT 
"414” SWATHER 

A new improved design 
swather for either grain or 
forage crops. 9 ft. cutting 
width— 42" wide platform. 
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SAVE MORE GRAIN PER ACRE... COVER MORE ACRES PER HOUR 


one/ c/o it all with 75% LESS STEERING EFFORT! 


In the great new 1954 "Drive-o-matic” Combines Cockshutt brings you ALL of its 
"years ahead” engineering firsts. EXTRA cleaning and separating capacity . . . 
ALL the big grain saving features of a better balanced combine . . . EXCLUSIVE 
"Drive-o-matic” all speed traction drive . . . Massive 1600 x 16 airplane type tires 
. . . AND NOW POWER STEERING! 

If you are in the market for a new combine—BE WISE! Be sure to see this revo¬ 
lutionary NEW TYPE of harvester combine at your Cockshutt dealer’s—FIRST! 
See why it is by far the best investment in modern harvesting equipment you can 
possibly make! See why power farmers throughout the world are turning in ever 
increasing numbers to Cockshutt "Drive-o-matic”—the world’s most modern 
harvester combine. 

Remember combine size is of vital importance to you. Test after test through the 
years has proven Cockshutt "Drive-o-matics” are just the right size to operate at 
full capacity, neither overloaded nor underloaded under your year to year changing 
crop conditions. See them today. 2 new series—6 new models to choose from, 
"SP132” with big 3?" body capacity, or "SP137” with huge 37" body capacity. 


LOOK 


AHEAD 


AT THESE YEARS 
COCKSHUTT 

"DRIVE-O-MATIC" FEATURES 

★ EXTRA SEPARATING CAPACITY 

★ EXTRA CLEANING CAPACITY 

it HYDRAULIC ALL-SPEED TRACTION DRIVE 

PROVIDES OVER 100 FORWARD SPEEDS AT 
THE TOUCH OF A FOOT CONTROLLED PEDAL 

it HYDRAULIC HEADER LIFT 
it HYDRAULIC POWER STEERING 
it FULL FLOATING LIVE AXLE DRIVE 
it FLOTRACTION AIRPLANE TYPE TIRES 

★ MAIN DRIVES INDIVIDUALLY ADJUSTED 
it SAFETY BALANCED OVERALL DESIGN 


WHEN YOU 
OWN A .. * 


YOU KNOW YOU OWN THE BEST! 

PARTNERS OF THE CANADIAN FARMER FOR 115 YEARS 



COCKSHUTT FARM EQUIPMENT LIMITED, BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 

| Please send literature checked below Dept. SPI 


n Tractors 
f~| Tractor Mounted 
Equipment 
I~1 Combines 


l~l Cultivators 
f~l Disc Harrows 
[~1 Grain Drills 
P Moldboard Plows 


P Forage Harvesters P Disc Plows 
P Crop Blowers O Manure Spreader* 

NAME... 


ADDRESS .. 
PROVINCE. 


P Fertilizer Spreaders 
P Deep Tillage Tools 
P Mowers 

P Side Delivery Rakes 
P Swathers 
P Planters 

































Pproof 


The CANADA PAINT CO. Limited 


You cut time x 
and cost in half when 
you repaint your buildings 


with CANADA PAINT 
WEATHERPROOF 


Royal Winter Fair visitors last fall were asked to comment on these five strips 
of bacon. Percentages of lean were measured before the bacon went on dis¬ 
play, and from top to bottom, were: 49.2, 37.5, 33.9, 28.0, and 20.4. The 
center strip teas most often preferred, while next came the very lean one at 
top. Then came the second from the top, next the fourth, and finally the 
visitors agreed that the lower strip was altogether too fat. Would you agree 
that the top strip is much too lean for tasty bacon, and that the abundance of 
lean in the second strip, if better distributed, as it is in the fourth strip, 


».. BECAUSE YOU GET 

Two Coats in One! 


Better Bacon 
Is Required 


IT’S A REVOLUTION in exterior wall paint 
which gives extraordinary beauty plus 
complete protection for the outside of 
your house, barns and sheds after only 
one application! On repaint work, no 
second coat is necessary! 

STAYS WHITE LONGER! A single coat of 
One-Coat Weatherproof White stays 
white longer than two coats of ordinary 
outside paints! Its special formulations 
prevent dirt and dust from penetrating, 
so that each rainfall washes it clean 
and white as new! 

NEW SPECIAL TONER! An exclusive in- J 
gredient enables this premium J 

quality paint to give a subtle effect Jj 

of mellow warmth totally different 
from glaring whites generally mar- 
keted today! Jf| 

ALKYD BASE! This special base Bjh 

stabilizes and toughens the paint JBk A 
surface for longer endurance . . . 
doubles the strength and protec- 
tion of the finish . . . gives twice 
the hiding power of ordinary paints 
... saves you the time and cost of addi¬ 
tional coats! 


Consumers complain more ah 
but are confused as to the cl 

C ANADIAN housewives are un- est s 
happy about the bacon they buy. lot i 
S. C. Barry, chief, Marketing then 
Service, Canada Department of Agri- 25 
culture, says that consumers complain acce 
to the department about bacon, more were 
than about any other commodity, ratin 
Speaking at Winnipeg some time ago, \V 
Mr. Barry said: “I imagine all of us dislil 
have frequent criticism from friends W as 
and acquaintances on the quality of prod 
packaged, sliced bacon,” and he em- wive 
phasized that this “simply is not sound syste 
business for the hog industry, if any- right 
thing can be done about it.” farm 

In spite of this dissatisfaction, he they 
pointed out that there seems to be a hogs 
growing indifference among farmers in quali 
Canada about producing hogs that cut over 
out grade A carcasses. q 

That’s why the Department decided not 
to learn, if possible, the kind of bacon the s 
that Canadian housewives prefer to and 
buy. Samples of sliced bacon' were take 
selected, ranging from overly-fat to slice, 
very lean. These were displayed at the ing < 
Boyal Winter Fair, Toronto, last fall, out c 
and visitors to the fair were asked to gradi 
fill out cards indicating their prefer- have 
ences. Over 4,000 cards were turned ucts 
in, and from these, said Mr. Barry, it fit of 
became apparent that the general q- Q 
preference is for bacon with good t j le a 
strips of lean interspersed with fat. q om 

“The highest rating sample had 32 grouj 
per cent lean (area of lean of each the c 
slice was measured) , but it had a good stud> 
interspersal of fat and lean. The lean- quali 


Canada’s Most Popular Colors*! 


BY ACTUAL TEST 


See your Canada Paint dealer for the new, 

K expanded range of colors in premium 
quality exterior paints, including those 
voted most popular by actual test! For wall 
and trim, 48 delightful colors fashioned to 
k help you harmonize your house and build- 

ings with nature’s own color scheme! 
Every one is quality-controlled to guarantee 
years and years of rugged, weatherproof 
protection ... distinctive, lasting beauty! 
See them today! 
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sistently follow carcass grades; (2) 
there seems to be a higher percentage 
of good slices from the A grade car¬ 
cass; (3) there is a considerable range 
in quality in any. one slab of bacon, 
and (4) there seems to be no consist¬ 
ent relationship between carcass 
weight and belly quality. 

More work on this subject is obvi¬ 
ously required, but any good system 
of grading bacon could be of benefit to 
the swine industry. V 

Save on That 
Cream Separator 

by V. M. HIGGINS 

S O you’re buying a new cream sepa¬ 
rator! Not the new electric model 
you’d like' to select if the hydro had 
arrived, or even if the grain markets 
looked a bit more promising. Instead, 
a good, durable, hand-powered model 
such as is used on hundreds of farms 
in mixed farming districts all across 
Canada. You need it to replace the 
old one you’ve coddled along for the 
last few years. 

Would you like to save from ten to 
fifteen dollars on that new one? Most 
of us would; certainly we wanted to, 
and when we checked, we found that 
to be th.e difference between the 
bench model and the type which came 
with its own stand. 

The trouble was, we didn’t like the 
bench idea. A bench never does look 
as neat as the original stand, and 
usually is not as solid, let alone the 
time it takes to make it perfectly level, 
which is essential to the good perform¬ 
ance and long life of any separator. 

That was when we noticed that 
there was nothing wrong with the 
stand we had, and that being separate 
from the top, there was nothing to 
stop us from using the same one. True, 
the enamel was chipped in a few spots, 
but a small can of matching enamel 
could be ordered with the separator. 
Also, besides the difference in the price 
of the bench model, there was also a 
substantial saving to be made on 
freight, a costly item these days on 
even small shipments. 

Feeling pretty smug, we ordered the 
bench model. We didn’t feel quite so 
self-satisfied when, upon arrival, we 
found that the holes for the bolts didn’t 
come within inches of each other; the 
stand having a much smaller top sur¬ 
face. But the man of the house soon 
remedied that by squaring off a block 
of wood about two inches thick, five 
inches wide and ten inches long, bolt¬ 
ing it solidly to the stand, then bolting 
the new separator to the top of the 
block. He allowed space for the device 
for tightening the bowl-nut. as well. 
This he fastened down securely at the 
back of the block, where it is not only 
out of the way, but uses no extra space. 
In any case, the supply tank would 
not permit placing the machine close 
to the wall. 

It is a good idea to wash the stand 
thoroughly before applying the 
enamel, to remove every vestige of oil. 
One coat is usually sufficient for the 
stand itself, but the wooden block may 
require a second coat to give a satis¬ 
factory finish. The completed job looks 
both neat and attractive, and, of 
course, while the enamel is drying, you 
can sit down with a cup of coffee and 
plan just how to use that twelve-odd 
dollars you have saved! V 
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MULTIPURPOSE 

GREASE 


NOW...one grease, specially 
made for every moving part 
on every piece of equipment 
on your farm 

New Esso Multipurpose is formulated to coat 
metal surfaces with a tacky layer of grease 
that stays put. It strings out to seal bearings 
from the damaging action of water and dirt 
... gives you smoother running equipment... 
r adds to the life of every machine you use. 

ESSO MULTIPURPOSE GREASE IS: 


Ip a chassis grease 

roller bearing grease 
Q universal joint grease 
© water pump grease ALL IN ONE! 


CHECK THESE 
ADVANTAGES: 


W One grease, saves 
time, saves bother, saves 
money in the long run. 


Esso Multipurpose 
Grease gives better all¬ 
round lubrication than 
any one regular grease. 



Protective dust col¬ 
lar keeps out dirt and 
moisture, eliminates a 
major cause of bearing 
wear. 


Whether it’s a heavily loaded, high speed 
bearing or a spring shackle, exposed to water 
and dirt, Esso Multipurpose Grease gives 
money-saving protection. 


W It’s easy to use in 
ordinary grease guns. 
Stays soft in cool weather. 



OIL 

a call 




ALWAYS LOOK TO IMPERIAL FOR THE BEST 
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CAREFUL WEIGHING 
RELIABLE GRADING 




For experienced marketing—ship your wool to the "Growers’ Own Organization”. 
Careful weighing . . . prompt individual attention . . . and reliable grading 
are assured. 

Ship to your Local Affiliated Association or Branch 


Canadian ii/nni rnnurrnc lim,ted 

CO-OPERATIVE W U U ll UHUWIjIIJ TORONTO 
AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS IN EVERY PROVINCE W 


Sacks and 
twine on 
request 



no cumbersome boom to manipulate ! 



handles every job — no extras to buy! 


The Hanson Brodjet relieves you for¬ 
ever from the grief of operating old- 
fashioned boom sprayers. Its great 
versatility will save you time, labor 
and money. It handles every spraying 
job from field work to hand-gun oper¬ 
ation. Its superior chemical distribu¬ 
tion means more effective applica¬ 
tions of insecticides, weed killers, 
liquid fertilizers, etc. Simple to in¬ 
stall, Operate and maintain, it sprays 
at speeds up to 15 m.p.h. with 
swaths up to 54 feet. 

See your Brodjet Dealer or 



send coupon for full details f 


Hanson Chemical Equipment Export Co. 

Dept. C.G., P.O. Box 28, Winnipeg, Manitoba 

Please send me, without obligation, free folder and prices on HANSON BRODJET. 





1 


City 

Prov. 

. ■ 
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For Better 
Roadside Spraying 

First chemical control of brush and weeds, then 
special sprayers, improved chemicals and still 
better sprayers — so runs the tale of progress 

by VERA FIDLER 



A No. SO wide jet nozzle up at th,e sprayer, and a No. 150 on the end of the 
boom cover the entire roadside. 


W EEDS growing along roadsides 
and spreading into farmers’ 
fields are always a problem. 
With this in mind, a couple of engi¬ 
neers at the Central Experimental 
Farm, Ottawa, decided that'something 
should be done about making a 
cheaper type of roadside sprayer. 

After playing around with the idea, 
they developed a sprayer which not 
only costs less than the old kind, but 
does a better job. In fact, when tests 
were carried out in co-operation with 
the Crops, Seeds and Weeds Branch 
of the Ontario Department of Agricul¬ 
ture, their model proved so satisfactory 
that it is now being manufactured at 
Grimsby, Ontario. It is being sold for 
around $1,000, or less than half the 
price of a comparable sprayer of the 
older type. 

First of all, the engineers decided 
to use a centrifugal pump, instead of 
the usual piston type. Besides costing 
less in the first place, this pump, hav¬ 
ing few moving parts, requires a mini¬ 
mum of maintenance. It has sufficient 
capacity to supply the necessary 
amount of liquid to the nozzle, at an 
operating pressure of 40 pounds per 
square inch, and it l|as a high capacity 
when filling the tank. Also, it is self- 
priming and abrasive-resistant, which 
are definite advantages, since the 
water for spraying is often obtained 
from ponds or streams. With this 
pump, too, a separate engine and 
pump are not required for filling the 
tank. 

The other and, according to officials 
at the Experimental Farm, most im¬ 
portant difference in this new sprayer, 
is the use of wide-jet spray nozzles, 
both on the sprayer and at the end of 
the boom. With these, clogging is 
eliminated, a wider stream of spray 
can be thrown and still give a good 
uniform coverage. Also, because of 
the large size of the droplets, drifting 
of the spray is lessened, thus decreas¬ 
ing the possibility of damage to road¬ 
side crops. Such plants as tomatoes, 
peas, beans, potatoes and tobacco are 
susceptible to the chemicals used to 
kill weeds, and while a farmer appre¬ 
ciates roadsides being kept clean, hav¬ 


ing his crops injured in the process is 
certainly not to his liking. 

Another advantage of the large 
nozzle is that the sprayer can be 
successfully used for spraying and 
whitewashing barns and other build¬ 
ings, as well as for limited pasture 
spraying. 

However, the unit was primarily 
developed for roadside spraying, and 
most tests were made for this purpose. 
The most satisfactory arrangement 
was found to be the use of two wide- 
jet nozzles—a No. 80 mounted close 
to the sprayer and-a No. 150 at the 
end of the boom. The nozzle on the 
sprayer gives adequate coverage on 
narrow roadways, where weeds alone 
are to be controlled. On wider road¬ 
ways, or where there is brush, the 
other nozzle is mounted on the boom, 
and used in conjunction with the 
sprayer. A simple flexible boom is em¬ 
ployed, which gives good directional 
control of the spray, provides coverage 
of all plants, and at the same time 
such obstacles as mail boxes, tele- 1 
phone poles and trees can be easily 
by-passed. 

N ATURALLY, the amount of spray 
applied to a given area is gov¬ 
erned by the rate of speed at which 
the truck is driven, the size of the 



This is the pump developed at the 
Central Experimental Farm. Ottawa. 
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MASSEY 


MASSEY 


HARRIS 


MORE GRAIN IS HARVESTED WITH MASSEY-HARRIS 
COMBINES THAN WITH ANY OTHER MAKE 


1. Dyna-Air Chaff Control... 

2. Sixty-one Sealed Bearings 

3. Power Steering... 

4. Completely Re-designed 
Knife Drive... HEW! 


Optional 




MASSEY-HARRIS-FERGUSON LIMITED, TORONTO, CANADA 


For the second year in a row 
M-H 90 and 80 combines are 
making “headline news” in 
farming circles... with sweep¬ 
ing changes... basic improve¬ 
ments. In addition to the four 
major developments listed 
above, they are equipped 
with .. . interlock brakes . v- 
improved table lift rams . . . 
self-closing exhaust pipe cap 
... fanning mill speed adjust¬ 
ment . . . stop leak bottoms 
in elevators... easy adjusting 
chain drives... in fact, a total 
of 45 different additions, big 
and small. 


These additions put M-H 90 
and 80 Specials in the “gold 
medal” class for perfection 
of design ... for ability to do 
a superb job in any crop ... 
any year. 


DYNA-AIR CHAFF CONTROL: The 

first revolutionary break-away in shaker shoe design 
from the old-time grain separator. In 1954 M-H 90 and 

80 Specials will use DYNA-AIR CHAFF CONTROL . . . 
a revolutionary application of the air floatation principle to 
combine design. It’s a controlled flow of air . . . across the 
ENTIRE WIDTH of each sieve . . . with ho chance for 
chaff to build up at the sides or front. It’s air that moves 
UPWARD to LIFT chaff, and OUTWARD IN A 
HORIZONTAL plane to FLOAT chaff away in a ribbon- 
like stream. Adjustment is simple . . . you boost combine 
capacity . . . save grain . . . clean better. 


POWER STEERING* 


Finishing Touch 
For The Finest Combines 


M-H Hydraulic Power Steering is instantly responsive, 
thoroughly reliable. On the straight-away ... or around 
corners, power steering takes scarcely more effort than 
driving an automobile on a paved highway. 


61 SEALED BEARINGS 

Save Time, Never Need Greasing 

Here’s news that will strike fire with every farmer who has 
ever worked around a combine. 61 bearings are factory 
lubricated'. . . sealed for life. It cuts away down on greas¬ 
ing chores . . . adds an extra hour of combining. Seals out 
dirt and moisture . . . bearings last indefinitely. 


MORE BRAND NEW REASONS 

FOR CHOOSING A MASSEY-HARRIS 
"90” OR "80” SPECIAL COMBINE 
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Canadian National 

RAILWAYS • EXPRESS • TELEGRAPHS 



"THE WORLD'S 
BEST CHEW" 


nozzle used, and existing wind con¬ 
ditions. Complete wetting of all weeds 
and brush is the objective; and, as it 
takes more spray to cover a dense 
stand of brush than a thin one, the 
speed of travel must be reduced, if 
more chemical is required. Of course, 
the larger the nozzle, the faster the 
job is done. With narrower widths of 
coverage, the rates of application be¬ 
come correspondingly higher. 

Engineers at the Experimental 
Farm advise checking the perform¬ 
ance of a sprayer, by first spraying an 
acre of roadside with water. They 
furnish the following table, from 
which the distances required to travel 
in order to cover one acre may be 
determined; 


Roadside Roadside Length 
Width To Re Travelled 

16 feet Lj. _ 907 yards 

20 feet _ 726 yards 

30 feet _ 484 yards 


The sprayer may be permanently 
mounted on a trailer, or it can be car¬ 
ried on a truck. A trailer unit has the 
advantage of being quickly attached 
to the truck; and it is not necessary to 
remove it each time the truck is 
required for other purposes. On the 


Negro definition of oratory: “If 
you sez black am white, dat’s fool¬ 
ish. But if you sez black am while 
an’ hellers like a hull and pounds 
de table wid both fists, dat’s ora¬ 
tory.” 


other hand, if the sprayer is carried 
on a truck, it is more easily handled 
on the highway and greater speed is 
possible when travelling back and 
forth to the location where the spray¬ 


ing is to be done. Likewise, with the 
operator close to the driver, directions 
can be more easily given. 

The use of mowing machines, 
scythes and axes to remove roadside 
weeds and brush, is slow, and never 
permanent. It must be done every 
year, whereas,- after a three-year pro¬ 
gram of chemical control, only occa¬ 
sional spot spraying is necessary. The 


by KERRY WOOD 

ELL, were eating strawberries 
again. Just a few, this summer, 
though I recall that the family 
greeted with delight my announcement 
a couple of years back, when 500 
plants were ordered for our garden. 

“Were going to grow real straw¬ 
berries?” demanded daughter Rondo, 
with enthusiasm. Young Heather per¬ 
formed a celebration dance, while 
small Greg made slurping noises. 
Mother Marjory was pleased, too, 
though she said: 

“Five hundred plants.sound like a 
lot—Oh, well: it’s probably impossible 
to grow too many strawberries.” 

She was remembering the hundreds 
of pumpkins and marrows and squash 
and sandcherries we’d grown in the 
back yard, during my periodic ventures 
into large scale horticulture. But I 
didn’t heed her cautionary note. 


chemicals used to destroy weeds do 
not injure grass, and as the weeds and 
brush are killed off, the grass takes 
over and to a considerable degree pre¬ 
vents the re-growth of the weeds. 
Chemical spraying has been found to 
cost about half that of mechanical 
control, and is even more economical 
when the initial outlay for equipment 
is lower. V 


“Strawberries and cream!” I ex¬ 
claimed. “Strawberry shortcake! Straw¬ 
berries with cottage cheese, and rich 
red strawberry jam!” 

rpHE first season wasn’t bad. The 
A family went off on a long holiday 
to visit relatives, while I stayed home 
to work and tend the garden. The 
new plants produced enough berries to 
keep me happy. There was one sad 
occasion when the 50 cockerels my 
neighbor was raising, discovered the 
patch. When I charged across the gar¬ 
den to drive the roosters away from 
the beautiful berries, three of that 
same neighbor’s bees stung me as I 
routed their master’s poultry. My 
neighbor thought it was quite funny, 
but the joke has somehow eluded me. 

Last summer, the strawberries came 
into their prime. First, three rows of 


The Strawberry 
Blight er 

How one family determined the size of a straw¬ 
berry patch for a family of five and the neighbors 



Talk it over... 

Some day soon, you might be in the market 
for a truck. When you are, you’ll likely talk 
makes, sizes and types with someone else. 

Well, tractor tires are a big investment, 
too. And the way they all look so much 
alike, it’s hard to know which is the best buy. 

No matter what tractor tire you use now, 
we suggest you talk to a neighbour who uses 
Goodyear Sure-Grips before you buy new 
tires. Ask him how they pull—how they 
stand up—how they work in your local soil 
conditions. 

Most important — ask him what make he’ll 
buy next time. 

We don’t need to make any claims for 
Super Sure-Grips. The farmers who use them 
will make the claims and give practical 
proof of performance far more convincingly 
than we can in any advertisement. 

P.S. Your Goodyear Dealer is a good man to 
know. He can save you money, and he has 
the right Goodyear tire for every wheel on 
your farm. And remember—when you buy a 
new tractor^ be sure to specify Goodyear 
Super Sure-Grips. 



" ~/ct£k ~6tr a. ■netg/ybotdo uMo- ated ^ 

good/year 


SUPER SURE-GRIP TRACTOR 


TIRES 
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Senator Dunlaps glistened maroon and 
luscious. Rondo and Heather and Greg 
volunteered to help us pick the fruit, 
though their bowls never seemed to 
receive as many berries as their 
mouths. By the end of the week, the 
kids weren’t too anxious to come a- 
running for the daily picking. Then 
the Everbearings started to ripen, all 
four rows of an improved strain that 
produced a dark berry of goodly size, 
but not quite so flavorsome as the Dun¬ 
laps. Or were we, perhaps, losing the 
edge of our appetite for strawberries? 

The Everbearings didn’t seem to 
know when to stop bearing. The Dun¬ 
laps came back strong, after a brief 
rest, while at last the British Sovereigns 
ripened. We loved that variety. The 
Sovereigns were large and easy to 
pick; they were deliciously good eat¬ 
ing, and, above all, we had only one 
row! 

“I’ll pick the Sovs,” Rondo would 
offer, “if you folks look after the Ever- 
borings and the Duns.” 

The daily picking chore produced 
pounds of berries and the worst back¬ 
aches we’d had in years. Often we’d 
phone friends and invite them to pick 
our patch; at first they were grateful, 
but when they were about one-third 
way through the plantation, they’d be 
moaning with strawberry lumbago and 
quit. Urged to come again, they’d 
smile knowingly at us and politely 
refuse. So we had to go out and pick 
our patch ourselves. 

M OST strawberry growers loathe 
that beloved harbinger of spring, 
the robin. When our berries first 
started to ripen, and robins flocked to 
the garden with loud chirrups of glee, 


I’d rush around yelling “shoo.” Much 
worse than robins were the greedy 
English sparrows. Then there was my 
little friend Martinelli, the singing 
mouse who lives in our garage. He and. 
his friends went foraging through the 
berry patch every night. I ranted and 
raved about all these depredations for 
a while, but it wasn’t long before I 
was actually beaming on the busy 



% 


‘I understand he’s one of our richest 
farmers /” 


robins and sparrows and mice. The 
more they ate, the less picking we had 
to do. 

Came late summer. At long last the 
persistent Everbearings quit bearing, 
the British Sovereigns fed us their 
final huge berries—then the dormant 
Senator Dunlaps suddenly started pro¬ 
ducing all over again. 

When visitors came to call, we’d 
urge them to sample the berries, and 


artfully suggest that they might like 
to borrow a trowel and dig themselves 
a few hundred strawberry roots to 
transplant into their own gardens. A 
few of my friends were gullible enough 
to be enthused about this suggestion, 
which helped thin out the sprawling 
patch. Yet it was obvious that what 
we had left was much too large a 
plantation for our requirements. 
Marjory told me how many quarts of 
strawberries we had in the basement, 
how many cartons of frozen straw¬ 
berries were in the storage locker 
down town, and how many jars of jam 
were on the pantry shelves. Unfor¬ 
tunately, by this time none of the 
family was strawberry hungry. We’d 
lost our appetite for that heavenly 
fruit so delightfully described by 
Henry van Dyke: 

“Doubtless God could have created 
a better berry, but doubtless He never 
did!” 

When the time came to prepare the 
garden for winter, I actually scowled 
at the large berry patch. A friend had 
given me a sharp grub-hoe. I carried 
this destructive tool out into the 
sprawling strawberry bed one day, 
glanced guiltily around to see if any¬ 
one was watching, then swung that 
hoe with vigor. In short order the patch 
was reduced to a few narrow rows. I 
was particularly rough on the Ever¬ 
bearings, because of their everbearing 
nonsense, but I spared all the British 
Sovereigns and a reasonable percent¬ 
age of Dunlaps. 

Next day the family took an approv¬ 
ing look at the drastically curtailed 
patch and decided to call me The 
Strawberry Blighter. V 


WINDFALL? 


Here’s how to gel 
your horse back 
to work fast: % 



**In 40 years of farming. I've always 
used Absorbine for my horses. I’ve 
found it quickly relieves strains and 
soreness from windgall,” says Gustave 
Trautman of Milton, N. Y. 

There’s nothing like Absorbine for 
lameness due to windgall, sore shoulder, 
similar congestive troubles. Not a 
“cure-all,” but a time-proved help . . . 
used by many veterinarians. A stand¬ 
by over 50 years, it will not blister or 
remove hair. Only $2.50 at all druggists. 

W. F. Young, Inc., Montreal 10, P.Q. 

ABSORBINE 


Globe***®] 



• Now made with new 
HYDROX plates for 
longer life, faster 
starting, greater 
power capacity. 

• Need water only a 
few times a year I 


Globelite 

BATTERIES LIMITEDl 

I WINNIPEG REGINA SASKATOON CALGARY EDMONTON VANCOUVER I 


WARM DRY FLOORS //V YOUR FARM BUILDINGS/ 



INSULATING CONCRETE 


INSULATE YOUR ATTIC 


in one afternoon for as little as 


• MORE MEAT, EGGS, MILK 

• FEWER STOCK LOSSES 

• LOWER FEED BILLS 

Use Zonolite Concrete Aggregate in place of sand 
and gravel in your concrete mix—and give your 
farm building floors 16 times the insulating value of 
ordinary concrete. That means floors that stay dry and 
comfortable no matter how cold and damp the 
weather. Zonolite Insulating concrete can’t rot, decay 
or deteriorate—it’s good for the life of your buildings. 
Easy to install—you can finish up a Zonolite concrete 
floor in less than a day. 


MONEY-SAVING USES 
FOR ZONOLITE 

INSULATING CONCRETE 

• Poultry and farm animal 
shelter floors and shed roofs. 

0 Milk cooling tanks and 
milk houses. 

• Installing over wood floors. 

• Homes without basements; 
basement floors. 

0 Insulating double cavity 
and cement block walls. 
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ZONOLITE INSULATING FILL 
Clean, Quick, Easy 


Insulation Industries (Canada) Ltd. 

1305 West Georgia St., Vancouver, B.C. 

Please send me your free booklet showing 
uses of Zonolite Insulating Concrete in 
farm buildings. 


AT YOUR LUMBER OR BUILDING SUPPLY DEALER 
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Alcan embarked in 1951 on an expansion BP 
programme to meet the increased demand 
for aluminum. This programme, divided into 
two principal parts, is completed in Quebec and near¬ 
ing conclusion in British Columbia. 

In the fifty-four years since the first Canadian aluminum plant 
opened at Shawinigan Falls, Canada’s aluminum industry has 
grown to be the second largest in the world; and Canada now 
exports more aluminum than any other country. 


r engineering brains, and imagination into the 
job of keeping up with that demand. 

Aluminum is “packaged power”. The elec¬ 
tricity needed to produce one ton of aluminum 
would light the average home for nearly a 
generation. By making use of Canada’s abundant, low-cost 
power, this Canadian enterprise has created employment and 
income for tens of thousands: for the men who build and 
operate the dams and powerhouses, the docks and smelters 


Still the need grows, both at home and abroad, for this 


and power lines it needs; and for the more than one thousand 


light, strong, modem metal of many uses. And Aluminum 


independent Canadian companies who turn aluminum into 


Company of Canada is putting man-power, and money, and 


countless forms important to industry and our own daily living. 


Aluminum 4 B 1 


Company of Canada, Ltd. 


Producers and processors of aluminum for Canadian industry and world markets 

Plants at Shawinigan Falls • Arvida • Isle Maligne • Shipshaw • Peribonka • Port Alfred • Beauharnois • Wakefield • Kingston • Etobicoke • Kitimat • Kemano 


J 
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Susan (shown here with her calf, Haiulen Farm Topaz), and her elder sister 
Joan, are successful calf club members. The entire family is interested in 
club work, and Mrs. Standen is club leader. 


Success at 
Handen Farm 

Continued from page 8 

soon blanketed under a cover of ice, 
and Old Man Frost started breaking a 
few low temperature records, along 
with untold sections of semi-exposed 
water pipe. He didn’t neglect the 
pumphouse intake pipe at Handen 
Farm. Digging and thawing pipes took 
precedence over all other jobs, as the 
Standens battled to keep water flow¬ 
ing for the house and stock. 

About a week after it was all over, 
Harry was accosted by a friend in 
town. “Guess you had plenty of trouble 
during the cold spell,” the latter said. 

“No,” Harry answered, “nothing to 
speak of.” But that’s Harry Standen: 
he makes a point of keeping his 
troubles to himself. Wild horses 
couldn’t drag a word out of him of 
the long, hard pull they’d had over the 
years, from that single cow to their 
fine Jersey herd of today. 

O NE problem facing the Standens 
during their first year at Cowi- 
chan was a 17-acre field that lay on a 
gravelly hillside west of the house. 
It was too far from the river to irri¬ 
gate, and the soil so poor that appar¬ 
ently it should never have been 
cleared at all. Harry was advised by 
the former owner, “You might as well 
forget about this field, because you’ll 
never get back what you put into it.” 

That first summer the Standens 
took a rather poor volunteer hay crop 
off it, then plowed the whole works 
under, and planted fall oats and 
wheat, plus a mixture of orchard and 
rye grass. The severe winter did for 
the grain, but the grass started to take 
hold in the spring. Harry gave it a 
top dressing of 10-20-10, followed by 
a liberal application of barnyard 
manure, and in his own words, “away 
she went.” 

Last year, a wet one, the crop ran 
from two to two and a half tons per 
acre. Because drying conditions were 
poor, Harry put a good deal of his 
surplus into silage. The grass silage 
worked out so well that he became a 
confirmed grasslander. Along with the 
abundance of moist hay in the valley, 
Cowichan embarked on its first grass¬ 
land fanning program, with Standen 
as an enthusiastic supporter. 

Originally sponsored h' +he Field 
Crops Branch of the B.C. D -tment 
of Agriculture, the program operates 


through the establishment of grass¬ 
land clubs in various parts of the 
province. It is based on the intelli¬ 
gent use of grasses and legumes, in a 
crop rotation which features hay and 
pasture lands as an integral part of 
the farm economy. In short, grass is 
treated as a cultivated or cash crop, 
and receives as much care as any on 
the farm. By feeding more roughage 
and less concentrates, the grassland 
farmer is expected to decrease feeding 
costs and thus increase his income. As 
an added bonus, the. careful manage¬ 
ment of hay and pasture fields will 
increase soil fertility and add to the 
value of his farm. Harry Standen can 
testify to this latter point from his 
experience with that upper pasture. 

The Cowichan Grassland Club was 
one of five organized in B.C. in 1953, 
and was the first to complete its 
official year. Administration was 
handled by a co-operative grassland 
committee, composed of representa¬ 
tives of the Duncan Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, the Cowichan Agricultural 
Society, the Shawnigan-Cobble Hill 
Farmer’s Institute, and the local dis¬ 
trict agriculturist, J. D. Hazelette. 
Harry Standen represented the Agri¬ 
cultural Society on this body. 

The Club’s initial program was a 
straight competition among enrolled 
farms, based on an official score card 
supplied by the government. Thirty 
points were allowed for seasonal graz¬ 
ing practices, 30 more for methods of 
crop handling, and 40 points for farm 
management. Harry didn’t enter the 
competition, because he thought his 
irrigation system would give him an 
unfair advantage. This point was 
recognized by the committee later, 
and prizes were awarded in two 
classes, one for irrigated, and one for 
non-irrigated farms. 

Reviewing the progress made by the 
Grassland Club in its first year, Stan¬ 
den had this to say, “By bringing 
greater prosperity to each member it 
will benefit the whole community.” 

T HE community receives a good 
deal of benefit from the Standens. 
In addition to his grassland duties, 
Harry is president of the Cowichan 
Jersey Cattle Club, and daughter Joan 
is president of the Cowichan Jersey 
Calf Club. Mrs. Standen organized 
the latter group, and has been club 
leader ever since. She was elected 
secretary of the Jersey Cattle Club 
about a year ago, and just this year 
was appointed Vancouver Island rep¬ 
resentative on the Provincial Advisory 
4-H Council. Both Susan and Joan 


GLENCOE... THE SUB TILLER PLOW 
WITH ALL THE WANTED FEATURES 



★ Exclusive trip action, mechanical lift enables the plow to 
be raised or lowered instantly —from the tractor seat. 

★ Exclusive spring and shank arrangement gives fast, 
trouble-free clearance of obstacles. 

★ Exclusive 10" spacing means more shanks per foot than 
any other plow . . . results in more complete breakage 
of hardpan and lighter draft. 

★ Exclusive 6 ft. deep welded frame for maximum trash 
clearance. 


These are just a few of the many features which have 
made Glencoe plows so popular with Western Farmers. 


Write tor free folder and name of your nearest dealer. 

SASKATCHEWAN: Midtown Farm Equipment Ltd., MANITOBA: Allied Farm Equipment Ltd., 
120 Avenue A North, Saskatoon Sutherland Ave. and King, Winnipeg 


Farm Equipment Distributors Ltd., 
Lome St. and 7th Ave., Regina 


ALBERTA: Northwest Farm Equipment Ltd., 
7th Ave. and 6th St. E., Calgary 



THE BRANTFORD CORDAGE CO. 


Guaranteed 


TO GIVE 
ETE SATISFACTION 

ANY MAKE OF BALER 


MAPLE LEAF 
BALER TWINE 

This high-quality Twine assures smooth 
baling, free from stoppage or breakage. 
Use it with confidence! 


You can always depend 
too, on Brantford's "Gold 
Leaf" and "Silver Leaf" 
Binder Twihe! 


Head Office, BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 

Irudin Md Wirttousn. 255 Sutherland Ave., Winnipeg, Men. . 20 Grey Nun SI., Montreal. One. 



LOANS TO FARMERS 


THROUGH THE CANADIAN FARM LOAN BOARD 

To buy land, purchase livestock and machinery, 
repair or erect new buildings, pay debts and any 
other purpose connected with farm operations. 

Security: First Mortgage for 10, 15, 20 or 25 years at 5% 
interest. Loans may be prepaid at any time after two years. 
Additional funds may be obtained on second mortgages at 5Yi%. 


MAXIMUM LOANS 

First Mortgage 

$10,000 

First and 

Second Mortgages 

$12,000 


— — Mail This Coupon to“ —■ — 

l Canadian Farm Loan Board, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


I 


I 

I Name.. 

I 


(please print) 


P.O.Prov.. 
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belong to the Cowichan Jersey Yearl¬ 
ing Club, as well as the Jersey Calf 
Club, and their farm has provided 
an annual trophy for the highest 
points in club work, plus a prize 
halter for the rookie member showing 
most progress in the first year. 

The Standen girls crowned their 12 
years of faithful club work by win¬ 
ning a series of awards last year. In a 
club - sponsored milk - testing demon¬ 
stration they won first and second 
prizes at the Saanich and Cowichan 
fairs, respectively. For general work 
over the year, Joan placed first and 
Susan second. On top of that, Joan 
won the Handen Farm Trophy for 


her showing in the Yearling Club, 
and Susan, the Scott and Peden 
Trophy for the highest marks in the 
Calf Club. To prove she could excell 
in any breed class, Susan took the 
Haugland Ayrshire Farm Trophy for 
the best-fitted-and-shown calf in the 
Cowichan Exhibition. 

Incidentally, the Standens have a 
couple of dandy dogs. One is a white 
Siberian Husky male, and the other a 
Doberman Pinscher female. One night 
last fall the family was disturbed by a 
great commotion outside the living- 
room window. When they investigated 
they found that the dogs were holding 
a cougar at bay in the apple tree. Re¬ 


membering that he had lent his gun to 
a neighbor, Harry rushed up the road 
to get it, while Pearl stayed under the 
tree with the dogs to keep them on 
the job. After what seemed ages to 
Mrs. Standen, Harry returned and shot 
the beast, all of which suggests that 
the wilderness is never very far away 
on Vancouver Island. 

At Handen Farm the Standens have 
found truth in the old adage that farm¬ 
ing is not so much a living as a way of 
life. With the achievements of the past 
few years behind them, these people 
that “never intended to farm” are 
now certain of one thing. They never 
intend to do anything else. V 


Alfalfa Seed 
From Busy Bees 

Continued from page 11 

the view that honey bees, although 
perhaps of some help, are ineffective 
as compared with native bees. 

In the first place, honey bees visit 
alfalfa flowers under protest; in the 
second, the nectar collectors approach 
the flower from the side, and when 
they leave with their load of nectar, the 
flower is generally untripped. The pol¬ 
len collectors are bolder, but they are 
few in number. Not for the honey bee 
is the buffeting of slashing staminal 
columns. He would rather seek less 
violent flowers. 

Certain species of leaf-cutter and 
bumblebees are made of sterner stuff. 
They ignore the flying column in 
theif search for nectar and pollen, and 
they are the insects that the seed pro¬ 
ducer must woo. 

This essential wooing has too often 
taken the form of breaking up their 
homes, killing out flowers that give 
them food before the alfalfa blooms 
and, when they are on the alfalfa blos¬ 
soms by the thousands spraying them 
with death-dealing herbicides meant 
for the alfalfa enemy, the lygus bug. 

Considering the last point first, the 
spraying should, as far as possible, be 
restricted to the period before the 
alfalfa fields are in full bloom. Also, 
spraying is best done in the late eve¬ 
ning, after the bees have left the field 
and the lygus bugs are alone on the 
alfalfa. Toxaphene, which will control 
lygus bugs, is less deadly to tees than 
DDT. 

“The reduction in alfalfa seed yields 
that has accompanied the increase in 
cultivated acreages in many districts 
in northern Saskatchewan is a natural 
result of a greatly reduced population 
of leaf-cutter bees and bumblebees,” 
H. A. McMahon, Dominion Entomo¬ 
logical Laboratory, Saskatoon, told an 
agricultural audience recently. “This 
•reduction in the wild bee population 
has been caused by the destruction of 
their nesting sites and probably, in 
the case of the bumblebees particu¬ 
larly, by the reduction in the number 
of the native flowering plants, which 
provided a necessary source of food 
before and after the period of alfalfa 
bloom.” 

On farms where the natural bee- 
range and cover has been destroyed, 
little can be done to bring the bees 
back quickly. In areas where large 
acreages of undisturbed land remain, 
it should be recognized that additional 
land-clearing will inevitably reduce 
bee population, and may make alfalfa 
seed production unprofitable. 

Even hauling dead trees and fallen 
logs out of the bush may reduce the 
population of the very efficient tripper 
—the leaf-cutter bee. In northern Sas¬ 
katchewan and in the Peace River 
districts of Alberta and British Colum¬ 
bia, it has been found that fields 
near areas in which logs or timbers 
have been fire-killed 10 or 15 years 
before, consistently produce heavier 
seed sets. This is particularly true if 
the burnt-over timber was largely bal¬ 
sam and aspen poplar. Wood-boring 
beetles, that have tunnelled into the 
dead trees, leave holes that make ideal 
sites, in which leaf-cutter bees will 
lay their eggs. 


JUST NAME THE JOB 

qou can do it 

FASTER, EAS/ER 
CHEAPER witt 



REAR ATTACHED MOWER for the Ford Tractor 
available in six or seven foot models. Heavy 
Duty Side Mounted Mower also available for 
the Ford Tractor. 





HEAVY DUTY SIDE DELIVERY RAKE for the Ford 
Tractor and Fordson Major Tractors. Sweep 
Rake for the Ford Tractor is also available. 


EQUIPMENT 





COMBINE/or the Ford Tractor, Fordson Major BALER available for the Ford Tractor, Fordson ATTACHED MOWER_ available for Fordson 

Tractors, and other makes of tractors. Both Major Tractors, and other makes of tractors, Major Tractors. Pull-Type Mower for the 
tank and bagger models available with engine will bale up to 10 tons of hay per hour. Fordson Major Tractor ts also available, 

or PTO drives. 

You get the most from your 
crops —make more money —when 
you harvest in that short period 
when crop quality is highest. 

You’ll get all the quality and all 
the crop using Ford haying and 
harvesting equipment. Each im¬ 
plement in Ford’s full line is 
especially designed for the Ford or Fordson 
Major Tractor to handle crops easily and 
cheaply. You can switch from job to job in a 
minute or two, getting each operation done at the 
right time, which means top quality, top value. 

There’s a Ford Tractor Dealer near you with Ford 
and Fordson Major equipment for every haying and 
harvesting operation. All Ford Farm Equipment is 
designed for many years of profitable, trouble-free 
performance. Have your Ford Tractor Dealer show 
you how to handle all your haying and harvesting 
faster, easier and cheaper. 


12' HEAVY DUTY CULTIVATOR for Fordson 
Major Tractors and a 9' model for the Ford 
Tractor is fully mounted. 



REAR SCOOP available for the Ford Tractor 
and Fordson Major Tractors is fully reversible. 
Utility Blade is also available for both Ford 
and Fordson Major Tractors. 


Ford Tractor and Equipment Sales Company of Canada 

LIMITED 

SAINT JOHN. MONTREAL, TORONTO. WINNIPEG, ..REGINA, CALGARY VANCOUVER 


GET THE FACTS 

Ask your Ford Tractor 
Dealer to demonstrate how 
Ford and Fordson Major 
Implements will get your 
field work and chore work 
done faster, easier and 
cheaper. 
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If such land is available it should 
be carefully inspected for leaf-cutter 
bees. If they appear to be numerous, 
any breaking done should disturb as 
little of this timber as possible; and 
the logs from cleared land should not 
be burned, but should be piled on the 
margin of the field to provide homes 
for bees. 


It is difficult to say exactly what size 
of field will give the largest net return 
from alfalfa seed production. A survey 
in northern Saskatchewan revealed an 
’ average seed yield of 303 pounds from 
fields ranging in size from one to seven 
acres, compared with 272 pounds from 
fields which averaged 17 acres in size. 
Often, more seed was set on the mar¬ 
ginal four or five rods, than was set 
in the center of the field. It was con- 
' eluded that to get maximum yields of 
seed on a quarter-section, from 40 to 
80 acres (maximum) should be 
broken; and that the alfalfa fields 
should be 10 or, at the most, 15 rods 
in width. 


In districts where dependence is 
placed on bumblebees for tripping 
and cross-pollinating, it is not advisable 
to break all the open, grassy areas, and 
leave only the heavier woods. Bumble¬ 
bees, nesting in gopher holes, mouse 
nests, or hollow stumps, seek open 
areas, or light bush, in preference to 
heavily wooded areas. Cultivating all 
the easiest land to break may destroy 
the bulk of the bumblebee’s choice 
nesting sites. Also, breaking such areas 
frequently destroys early spring and 
late-autumn-flowering plants, on which 
the bumblebee has learned to rely 
when cultivated flowers are unavail¬ 
able. 

It is important that alfalfa should 
not be grown in the immediate vicinity 
of clover fields, if bumblebees are 
being relied on. Bumblebees will fre¬ 
quently leave the alfalfa and forage in 
the clover fields. 

In general, suitable areas for pro¬ 
ducing alfalfa seed can be selected by 
carefully estimating the abundance of 
native pollinators, and especially leaf- 
cutter bees, in the natural growth. 
When such an area is located the wel¬ 
fare of the bees should be guarded by 
breaking only a limited amount of the 
land, and making the fields of a. shape 
and size that will permit the bees to 
fertilize most efficiently. ' 

Alfalfa seed growing is one form of 
farm production in which a hunger for 
bigger, squarer fields can be entirely 
identified with the ambitious, but un¬ 
economic, practice of “killing the goose 
that laid the golden egg.” V 


The Rural Hospital 
From the Inside 

Continued from page 10 

aware that in the dim, distant past the 
the reputations of hospitals along this 
line were not of the highest. I think of 
an elderly man who was sent from the 
Deloraine-Melita country years ago to 
a Winnipeg hospital, for a rather 
severe operation. Following this, for 
some days, they gave him little but 
water. With his highly pitched voice 
he would ask the nurse, “Nurse, when 
am I going to get some nourishment?” 
Next meal time it was raised again, 
and again, until the time arrived when 
the doctor allowed him a little more; 
and the next time he complained in the 
same tone of voice, she brought him 


How 

Competitive 

is 

the Oil 

/ 

Industry ? 

More than 240 companies are 
actively competing to find oil in Western 
Canada. This keen competition has 
resulted in a greater supply of oil and 
promises more for the future. 

Governments are receiving revenue 
on a greatly increased scale because oil 
- t companies bid against each other for 
the right to explore. The money paid to 
governments is helping to provide 
schools, roads and other developments 
contributing to the common welfare. 

In the marketing and refining of 
petroleum products in Western Canada, 
more than 50 companies are competing 
for the oil consumers’ business. To 
keep that business, these companies 
must offer service, quality products, and 
prices which are right. 

Competition has brought about the 
discovery of new oil fields, lower prices, 
and better products. 

r 

CANADIAN PETROLEUM ASSOCIATION 
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EVEN THE WRIGHTS WERE WRONG 

They said flying would just be for sportsmen, but look at 
the mighty passenger and freight planes of today. Many of 
today’s great achievements are made possible with assistance 
from Imperial Bank of Canada. That’s how the money you 
save at Imperial does double duty. It helps provide the 
things you need, and at the same time it earns interest for 
you. That’s why it’s wise to call at the nearest branch of 
Imperial and open a Savings Account now. 

IMPERIAL 

' titC IranJc tkat seuuce (HuEfc* 

• 63-4 • 



By using large panels of waterproof-glue 
fir plywood Mr. A. S. Haggerty of Belle 
Plaine, Saskatchewan, designed and built 
this rigid arch shed for machinery or 
grain storage. Waterproof-glue Douglas Fir 
plywood is ideally suited for all types 
of farm construction. Keep a supply on 
hand for quick repairs or permanent 
construction. 

Ask your local lumber dealer for the many free plans of 
easy-to-build Douglas Fir Plywood farm structures. 

PLYWOOD MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 

840 l 810 West Hastings Street. Vancouver 1. B.C. 



Betliesda Hospital, at Steinbach, Man,, built in 1936 by a number of churches 
without aid, and now remodelled with provincial assistance, has 42 beds. 


some beef tea. Once more the voice 
rang out, this time asking, “Nurse, 
what do you call this?” “Oh,” replied 
the nurse, “that’s beef tea. It’s very 
nourishing. You try it.” He eyed it for 
a few seconds and then, in a still dis¬ 
appointed tone, asked: “Well, Nurse, 
did they take a pound of beefsteak and 
drag it through Lake Manitoba?” 

Those days, however, are long 
gone, and you will find the food of 
good quality, well cooked, and nicely 
served. Indeed, they often have 
chicken on Sunday! And one day I 
actually had T-bone steak—not that I 
am an authority on T-bone steak, but 
this had a T-bone in it, and it looked 
and tasted like steak. So you need have 
no fears about eats. 

T HE smaller country hospital is in 
no way a competitor of its city 
cousin. It is, rather, complementary to 
it. True, it has a small operating 
theatre, where, with the assistance of 
a neighboring doctor, tonsilectomies, 
an appendectomies and such are con¬ 
ducted; where broken bones are set 
and accidents remedied; where they 
keep an X-ray machine and possibly 
an electrocardiograph machine, and 
maybe an oxygen tank and other 
equipment. But when the “Doc” finds 
out that more is needed, and that there 
is likely to be need of extensive ex¬ 
plorations or intensive research into 
the interior of the human anatomy, it 
isn’t long before he recommends a 
journey to the city and to a specialist. 
Perhaps none more than the country 
doctor recognizes more quickly the 
deep need of a patient for a specialist’s 
judgment and for specialized surgery 
and treatment. Oftentimes it is he who 
diagnoses the case and has to plead 
with the patient and repeatedly urge 
him to take advantage of these, be¬ 
fore it is too late. The equipment of 
the small hospital saves many a trip to 
the city, both for the patient and his 
friends, which means less expense and 
inconvenience. 

To confirm his diagnosis and deter¬ 
mine the extent of the damage in my 
own case, the “Doc” gave me an elec¬ 
trocardiogram. First of all, I lie flat on 
my back on the bed. He scrapes my 
left shin until it is sore, then places an 
electrode on it and binds it tight with 
a rubber band. He does the same with 
the right leg, then a similar operation 
with each arm, and a fifth over the 
heart. Following these, he attaches 
wires to the electrodes until you begin 
to look like a Model T engine all 
wired up to go. Indeed, it has a more 
sinister look even than that; as I told 
the Doc, it looked as though he were 
wiring me up for the electric chair. I 


told him of Mrs. Newrich who, with 
her newly acquired fortune, decided 
to call an expert to search out and 
record her family tree. This was pro¬ 
ceeding nicely, until the expert dis¬ 
covered that a somewhat recent an¬ 
cestor had been sentenced to the 
electric chair and summarily executed. 
However, the expert covered the mat¬ 
ter over very well by suggesting that 
this particular ancestor “had occupied 
a chair in a prominent government 
institution.” 

Well, when all is ready, the Doc 
makes sure that you are not touching 
any metal, that the bed is away from 
contact with metal and the bedsprings 
well insulated, and that the patient is 
properly relaxed, and does not speak. 
Then he turns on the juice, and on a 
graph film about two and one-half 
inches wide, the oscillating needle 
records the heart movements of the 
patient. After about three feet of film 
is used up, he changes the electrode 
over the heart to another position and 
proceeds as before. After another spell 
he changes the electrode again and 
goes ahead once more. Altogether, by 
the time he is through, the machine 
will have recorded about ten feet of 
film. This the doctor proceeds to read, 
or he may send it to a specialist for 
his interpretation. Little is left to 
guesswork in the country hospital. 

Before this is all done, the Doc has 
probably put you to bed and forbidden 
you to walk even as far as the bath¬ 
room, providing a one n.p. (nurse- 
power) wheel chair for such a purpose, 
with self-starter (no crank) and stop¬ 
over privilege at the telephone, by ar¬ 
rangement. Or, should there be a tele¬ 
phone call for you, nurse will take you 
over, and call again later to return you 
to bed. When you get lonesome and 
wish to talk with the family, it is easy 
and inexpensive, as home is not too far 
away. 

About visitors. The visitor ap¬ 
proaches rather timidly and sees 
notices on the door, “No children 
under 16 admitted,” "Please remove 
your rubbers and leave them in the 
porch,” “Visiting hours 2:00-4:00 and 
7:00-9:00 p.m.” So you look at your 
watch, knock gently, and walk in. 
Perhaps, to your surprise, no white- 
robed, white-capped receptionist 
meets you to ask if you are the patient’s 
grandmother, or sister or aunt. In fact, 
nobody comes at all (the nurse is 
likely busy) and you timidly take a 
step forward with your nose m the air, 
as though smelling your way along. 
After what seems like minutes, a voice 
comes from a ward nearby, and one of 
the patients who can see the front door 
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calls, and soon you are put in contact 
with the nurse or patient for your visit. 
If you are a good visitor—not too 
funeral-like, not reading the burial 
service every time you go, or telling of 
Mrs. Susan Binks who had just the 
same trouble and died after a few days 
—the nurse more than likely will be 
glad that you came to bring a gleam 
of brightness and hope to tbe patient 
and the ward. When you do go to the 
hospital, don’t forget that the visitor 
has a responsibility, not only in obey¬ 
ing the regulations as to hours and 
conditions, but as to attitude toward 
patients and hospital staff, and can do 
much to leave good cheer and pleasant 
memories behind. 

A MONG the many services of the 
country hospital, in addition to 
caring for older people who need bet¬ 
ter attention than tbeir folks are able 
to give, and in a place where they 
may be easily visited, is their function 
as a maternity hospital. Not only is 
expert nursing and splendid medical 
attention given, but training and ad¬ 
vice also, on how to care for the child, 
so that the mother will be the better 
able to care for the wee one on her ar¬ 
rival home again. Under the expert eye 
of the nurse, she is trained in bathing, 
clothing, feeding and nursing the new 
arrival, and giving him, or her, a com¬ 
fortable start in life. This is a worth¬ 
while contribution in itself, of great 
benefit to the home and society at 
large, adding much to the health and 
stature of a community. 

Yes, the country hospital is fast be¬ 
coming a real institution and can be 
made of lasting benefit to the district 
as a whole. From experience and ob¬ 
servation, may I suggest the following 
do’s and don’ts if you are thinking of 
erecting a hospital in your district: 

Don’t think that the government is 
going to pay for and do, everything. 
It isn’t. Don’t start a bigger project 
than is necessary for your area and 
district. Don’t build a hospital for the 
sake of getting ahead of your neighbor¬ 
ing community. Don’t build where you 
are liable to be cramped on two or 
three lots. Have abundance of room. 

Do secure a good location, taking 
into consideration rail service, road 
conditions, accessibility to good water 
and a plentiful supply, and good drain¬ 
age conditions. Do get a good site, 
even if Mr. Wilkins does offer you a 
poor one free. Do give lots of window 
space, with low-set windows, out of 
which the patients will be able to 
see, without too much effort. A person 
usually likes to see what is going on 
outside. Even if curiosity did kill the 
cat, a little of it is a really healthful 
sign. A window with a view is worth 
while, and provides something of in¬ 
terest to the patient otherwise shut in. 
Do be sure, however, that you have a 
suitable outlook. In eastern Saskatche¬ 
wan, driving along a strange road, I 
glanced to my right and saw a lovely 
new building. Passing slowly, I dis¬ 
covered that it was a new memorial 
hospital. I was just beginning to com¬ 
mend the municipality on its enter¬ 
prise, when I turned my head slightly 
to the left—and there was the ceme¬ 
tery. How suggestive! For the un¬ 
initiated, even yet, the hospital is con¬ 
sidered “the last resort.” Having got 
you thus far, they place you in the 
front room that you may gaze out of 
the window eastward and see—the 
cemetery. V 
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The Claas 
Super Combine 
with Built—Irr 
Straw Baler 
and 

Chaff Saver 


the Claas Combine that gives you the largest capacity of ANY combine on the market. See the built-in baler that puts all 
your straw up in a choice of three square bale sizes, blows the chaff into bales and ties it with the fool-proof Claas 
knotter using ordinary binder twine. SEE the rugged all-metal construction, the simplified design and quality workman¬ 
ship—the results of 15 years' proven performance on farms all over the world. SEE the straight through hay baler with 
automatic loading attachment that bales and loads in one operation with one-quarter of the normal operating cost of con¬ 
ventional balers. 

WRITE TODAY and have all the information on these superior farm machines 
at your fingertips when you attend the fair display nearest you in July. 
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DURABLE 


Not a Second' 
Hand Claas 
For Sale! 


Amazing but true—you just 
can't buy a used Claas Super 
Combine in Western Canada 
as every machine we have 
sold over the past three years 
is still being used by its 
original, satisfied owner. Not 
one has been sold or traded 
for another machine! 


WHEN YOU BUY A CLAAS 
YOU STICK TO CLAAS” 
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LIMITED 
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Our House 
And the Birds 


Birds are pleasanter to have than not to have, but 
sometimes the pathivay to mutual respect is thorny 


by RAY PETERSON 

O UR house is surrounded by 
native bush. We Hke it that 
way. It’s pleasant having the 
woods at our doorstep. It provides us 
with shade, shelter and privacy. In 
season, wild fruit can be picked for 
dessert, while the rest of the dinner is 


cooking. Many different species of 
birds share this wooded yard with us. 
So far, we have not quite decided 
whether the birds resent or respect this 
man-made nest in the center of their 
lot. We are not always certain of our 
feelings toward them, either. 


'Would you like to earn 
Hundreds of Dollars 
for a few minutes 
of your time?" 


O N a summer morning when the sun 
was only a crimson promise in the 
sky, the sounds of a scuffle pulled me 
from bed. I barefooted into the living 
room to find our cat, Tawny, springing 
at the window trying to catch a 
flicker. 

“Well, Mr. Woodpecker,” I said, “I 
had better catch you before Tawny 
does, or you won’t feast on any more 
ants.” 

I caught the bird by its stiff tail as 
it fluttered frantically over the glass. 
Instantly, bedlam broke loose. Flickers 
can make an impressive noise outdoors, 
but that is only a polite suggestion 
compared with the awful sound that 
poured from the captured bird. It was 
a piercing, terror-burdened, cry that 
froze me to the floor. My wife 
screamed and the baby began to wail 
in fright. Meowing for his voluble 


“Years ago I studied the best way to buy life insurance. At first 
I had looked only at the premium I would have to pay . . . until 
a friend said: 

‘Don’t go entirely by the amount of the premium. Study the com¬ 
pany’s record for paying dividends to its policyholders. That 
will give you some idea of the dividends you can expect. The real 
cost of life insurance consists of the premiums you pay, less the 
dividends the company pays you over the years!’ 

“On my friend’s advice, I studied the dividend record of The 
Mutual Life of Canada. I quickly saw the advantage of buying 
insurance from that Company. After all these years I am ahead 

hundreds of dollars because of that de¬ 
cision.” 


Robins seem to enjoy being within 
speaking distance of man. These 
plump, cheerful birds occasionally out¬ 
live their welcome by raiding straw¬ 
berry patches. We have no strawber¬ 
ries, but they sometimes offend us by 
an entirely different habit. Baby robins, 
like most youngsters, man’s included, 
have bottomless appetites. Every so 
often, a robin hurrying home with a 
nice helping of worm-pablum tries to 
take a shortcut through a house win¬ 
dow. A loud crash that never fails to 
startle us, echoes through the building. 
As our clamoring nerves slowly settle 
to normal, the dazed parent struggles 
to get airborne again. We are afraid 


that, eventually, an extra speedy robin 
is going to burst through a window in¬ 
stead of being bounced back. How 
does one bill a robin for a broken 
windowpane? 

One spring, a noisy dispute arose 
over the possession of a building site 
beneath the house eaves. A hard- 
boiled little gangster of the bird world, 
an English sparrow, was one of the 
claimants. The other principal in the 
case was a pleasant-voiced phoebe. 
After waking us at dawn for a week or 
more, they apparently gave it up as a 
draw. Both parties withdrew and left 
us to be roused by the conventional 
method, the alarm clock. 

If birds ever organize for civil de¬ 
fence, there is one fellow who should 
win the task of sounding the alarm in 
case of enemy attack. While there are 
quite a number of noise makers in the 
feathered race, such as crows, magpies, 
and loons, the bird that can produce 
the most rousing cry, in our opinion, 
is a large woodpecker, the flicker, or 
yellow-hammer. 


breakfast, Tawny started climbing my 
pyjama-clad legs. His sharp claws, dig¬ 
ging into more than the thin cloth of 
the pyjamas, brought me out of my 
shock. I hurriedly opened the door and 
released the hysterical bird. 

How the woodpecker entered the 
house is still one of our unsolved 
mysteries. One solution is that the cat 
brought it in via an open basement 
window, and that the bird escaped 
from him. Tawny was rather notorious 
for packing live prizes into the house. 

Small cousins of the flicker, downy 
woodpeckers, occasionally inspect the 
ridge of the roof. Fortunately, these 
visits are brief, as well as infrequent. 
I don’t think that the curious little 
chaps find many snacks tucked in the 
shingles, but their bills could soon give 
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us a roof with a built-in sprinkling sys¬ 
tem. The vigorous tattoo of their beaks 
on the roof is not very easy to listen 
to, either. 

T O date, our latest, and one of our 
most exasperating visitors, has 
been an owl. To give the bird credit, 
though, it was not the one most re¬ 
sponsible. We were. 

We discovered the owl in an empty 
chicken house, while on a Sunday visit. 
He was a tiny chap, about the size of 
a robin, with a middle-aged waistline. 
Contrary to popular belief and super¬ 
stition, the owl could see very plainly 
in the daylight. All owls can, for that 
matter. As though to prove his day¬ 
time abilities, he was dining upon a 
freshly killed English sparrow. We 
captured the owl quite easily. Later, 
we took him home with us, to identify 
him. As it was late, the owl was placed 
in an improvised cage for the night. 

Next morning, bird book in hand, 
we went to interview our prisoner. He 
was not in his cage. After a search that 
took in more territory than last spring’s 
housecleaning, we found the owl in 
the attic. 

Finding him and catching him, how¬ 
ever, were two entirely separated prob¬ 
lems. The owl was determined not to 
be captured a second time. Between 
us, my wife and I stalked him from 
gable to gable in an owl-sided game 
of tag. Unlike most wild birds inside 
a building, the owl did not lose his 
sense and flutter about helplessly. With 
a cool, confident skill he flitted back 
and forth, dodging roof braces and 
his clumsy pursuers with a sort of lazy 
contempt. All the while, the midget 
owl flew, as all owls do, with a lack 
of sound that seemed almost uncanny. 
We, however, were anything but 
silent as we stumbled over the ceiling 
joists, expecting at any moment to 
make a miss-step and crash through 
the plasterboard on the underside. 

Attempts to entangle the owl in the 
folds of a coat were hopeless, as 
were our outstretched, groping hands. 
We were becoming short-tempered 
and short-breathed. Except for knock¬ 
ing the bird down with a stick there 
didn’t seem to be any way of catching 
him. 

“Perhaps I can snare him,” I said at 
last, remembering how, as a schoolboy, 
I had seen ruffed grouse snared with a 
piece of shoe string. 

A noose of fine wire was fastened 
to a long length of quarter-round. 
After a few passes in the rather dim 
light the loop was pushed in front of 
the owl’s head. Then, before I could 
place the noose over the bird’s head, 
the owl flew—headlong into my ap¬ 
proaching snare. 

Grasping the small owl very firmly, 
we climbed down from the attic. A 
rather belated identification labelled 
the elusive bird as a little boreal owl. 
Our curiosity satisfied, we freed our 
unco-operative guest. After that ex¬ 
perience I doubt if he will hunt spar¬ 
rows or mice very close to our build¬ 
ings. 

Now, we are wondering what bird 
will be the next visitor to our house. 
There are moments when we envision 
a yard empty of all wild birds, but 
they are short-lived, even as moments 
go. Lately we have been poring over 
nursery catalogues, looking for plants 
that will help to attract more birds. V 
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Still-Fishing in 
The S. Saskatchewan 

The pleasure of a lazy day, beside water 
chuckling under a happy sun awaits you 

by JULIUS FRIESEN 
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creature that could survive on the 
scanty, sun-scorched grain. For the 
kiddies in the party, catching grass¬ 
hoppers was as much a part of the 
day, and almost as much fun, as 
catching the fish. The hoppers were 
plentiful along roadsides, but to 
catch them required an alert eye and 
a quick hand. 


D URING the 3-D days (drought, 
depression, and destitution) of 
the 1930’s, farmers along the 
South Saskatchewan River adopted 
a sport, which provided a savory 
meal along with healthy outdoor rec¬ 
reation. Wagonloads of relief-drawing 
citizens flocked to the then shallow 


river, to still-fish for goldeyes, chub, 
pickerel, and the occasional sucker, 
pike, and ling cod. 

Different still - fishing enthusiasts 
used different bait. Frogs, worms, 
minnows, even smoked ham served 
as bait. But the main lure was the 
lowly grasshopper — about the only 


Later, some disciple of Isaac Wal¬ 
ton invented a neat hopper-trap, 
which did away with hand-catching. 
A piece of baling wire was removed 
from the shipped-in bales of hay or 
straw. (This wire seemed to figure in 
all repairs and inventions of that 
time.) The wire was inserted in the 
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better grain storage... 
at less cost per bushel... 

WITH CIRCULAR PLYWOOD GRANARIES 


The circular plywood granary offers an economical solution 
to farm grain storage problems. With the help of the new 
Sylvaply plan, just published, you can build a circular 
Douglas Fir Plywood granary on the farm at low cost. 


When you build with Sylvaply brand Douglas Fir Plywood you are sure of strong, 
durable, burstproof construction. Because Sylvaply is bonded with waterproof glue 
your granary will stay snug, crackfree, rigid—in rain, hail, snow or sun, in any 
weather, any climate/ anywhere. 


YOU GET LOWER COST STORAGE 


The circular granary is economical to build. Compare the cost of the circular granary 
with any other granary you can build or buy — compare the cost per bushel—and 
remember your granary built with Sylvaply brand plywood will last. 


MAKE SURE YOU GET ImlMW 
BRAND DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD 


CIRCULAR 

PLYWOOD 

GRANARIES 


IN MANY AREAS YOU CAN BUY THE CIRCULAR 
GRANARY PARTIALLY-PREFABRICATED. 

Partially-prefabricated granaries speed building and 
many Sylvaply dealers in farm communities have them 
available. Check with your dealer, he will be glad to 
quote you on this new easy-to-erect granary. 


THE SYLVAPLY FREE PLAN 


Just published! It's yours absolutely free. Contains plan and all the information you require to 
build the circular plywood granary. Don't delay. Be prepared. Write for your FREE copy today 
to Farm Service Department, MacMillan & Bloedel Limited, Box 335, Vancouver, B.C., or, better 
still, pick up a copy from your lumber dealer. 
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Where- vfr */g\ 

oh where does Sf(\ 
ihe money go? i Vf 

That: a question we all 5vJ 

# ask ourcelves! ft 

. We aek it at Imperial too. 

And the answer is to be-found 
in our annual report. 

Here is where each Imperial dollar, went last year. 

53 ''M went to buy crude oil ms? 

and other raw materials. ^ - 

WV 28/i 4 went to operating costs 

^t\ ^ — including pay cheques 
'"-^4' v -to our employees. 

io <t was gobbled up ~1 

in taxes... and this doesn't ^ 
include the provincial 'W- Kv 4 -.■ 

t gasoline tax. 

/ 4jfl 4* was used to replace 

' 4l ®. worn-out equipment. 

Ihe rest-..4<- .A ^ 
was dividends to our 
shareholders -for the use of a^ 5 
plants and equipment bought ^ 

with their money. 

(Sso) IMPERIAL OIL LIMITED 





mouth of a gunny sack — stitched 
through in over and under motions— 
so that the gunny sack remained open. 
To the ends of the baling wire which 
extended from the sack, a long, light 
pole was tightly wired. 

When the team or car was driven 
along the road this contraption was 
held horizontally from the rig, so 
that the open bag trailed through the 
short roadside grass. At the approach 
of this apparatus, the hoppers jumped, 
only to find themselves “in the bag.” 
Once inside there was only one way 
out—through the mouth of the sack. 
This was almost impossible because of 
the inrush of air and other unfor¬ 
tunate hoppers. Besides, the long, 
brushy legs of the grasshoppers gen¬ 
erally caught in the rough, loosely' 
woven gunny sacks. When the fisher¬ 
man thought he had enough bait for 
a day’s fishing, he simply doubled the 
bag over so that the top was covered. 

A T the river, the sportsman attached 
the end of the line to the top of 
a flexible, sturdy willow branch which 
was forced upright into the moist 
sand near the edge of the water. A 
sinker (a stone, or a light piece of 
scrap iron) was attached to the other 
end of the line, which usually con¬ 
sisted of a 30 to 80-foot length of 
30-pound-test trolling line. A few feet 
above the sinker, copper-wire leaders 
with single hooks were fastened, any¬ 
where from one to four per line. A 
grasshopper or other bait was fast¬ 
ened to each hook, and the angler was 
ready to cast. 

The reckless angler who didn’t 
mind a hook in his arm or hand, 
simply grabbed the sinker and threw 
it, baseball fashion, into the water. 
Naturally the line with hooks and bait 
followed, the willow pole keeping 
the line from vanishing into the water. 
Other still-fishers developed a pecu¬ 
liar cast which was safer, but re¬ 
quired more skill and co-ordination. 
The line was grasped several feet 
above the nearest hook, whirled lasso- 
style above the head until enough 
speed in the swing had been acquired, 
then it was released to sail out the full 
length of the line, splashing sinker 
first into the river. 

After casting, the still-fisher’s task 
was simple. All he had to do was to 
sit or lie on the sand beside the wil¬ 
low “rod.” If a fish nibbled the bait, 
the line carried the vibration to the 
flexible willow pole which vibrated 
accordingly. When a fish struck, the 
pole registered the fact with several 
violent jerks. The elastic rebound of 
the pole set the hook firmly. The 
fisherman then hauled in the line, 
hand over hand, until the fish flopped 
onto the bank. 

Generally, the youngsters in the 
party dug a hole in the sand, which 
seeped full of water and provided a 
fine storage place in which to keep 
the fish alive until it was time! to go 
home or cook dinner. After hauling 
in a fish, the hooks were rebaited and 
the line was ready to be thrown out 
again. Since the last of the line to be 
hauled in was the first to be thrown 
out, very few tangles (backlashes to 
you!) resulted. 

F REQUENTLY, the anglers be¬ 
came tired of keeping an! eye on 
their lines. Then sleighbells would be 
attached to the top of the willow pole. 
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“Father! More than ever, when 
walking, tobacco is hard on the lungs 
and heart. By cutting down gradually, 

I think we can eliminate the habit 
altogether.” 

“Baby,” Bob croaked, “I’ve had this 
pipe since the night you were born. 
It’s seen me through depression and 
hail and drought—” 

Susan’s voice softened, but the firm 
note of determination remained. 
“Father, natural living craves no 
poisons. How often have you said that’s 
why you chose a farmer’s life—to be 
away from the artificial fife of the city, 
breathing the good clean air.” 

At the end of the week, Susan’s 
mother was using a cane. Bob spent 
hours (when Susan thought he was in 
bed) with a basin of hot water and 
\mustard—and his pipe. Promptly at 
five, Susan wakened the household— 
for setting up exercises and a stroll 
before breakfast. 

Privately, the Martins debated the 
advisability of having it out with Susie 
once and for all. “Doggone it, Ma, we 
rented the place so we could sleep in 
and take things easy.” Mrs. Martin 
took another view. “Girls at this age go 
through stages, Bob. It’s either some¬ 
thing like this—or love.” 

“Yeah — that’s it,” Bob muttered 
doggedly. “Love! If we quit this, she’ll 
be right back in young Wilson’s arms. 
What if they’ve had words? Nothing 
this marsh moon couldn’t remedy. 
We’ll stick it out till she’s cured, 
properly.” 

On Friday of the second week, Mrs. 
Martin announced she was going to 
visit a girl friend at Victoria, one she 
hadn’t seen since she was married. To 
the stricken Bob it was as if all his 
support had gone. 

“Mom, we could both go out in the 
winter . . .” 

“Bob,” said Mrs. Martin, “you talked 
me into agreeing to leasing the farm 
for just this very reason—so we could 
enjoy ourselves before we were too 
decrepit to travel. I’m going. And 
what’s more, if you don’t get Susie out 
of this physical culture phobia, I don’t 
know how long I’ll prolong my visit.” 

“Lizzie”—for the first time Bob’s 
head bowed—“how come out of all the 


Cupid and The 
Carefree Lady 

Continued from page 9 

amazingly stiff from the day before, 
begged for mercy. His stomach, he 
pleaded, would have to be broken in 
gently to such walking. 

For two hours they toiled up the 
dry and slippery hills of the valley. 
They fought their way through spring 
sumach around the river; crossed 
virgin tracts of wild grass and waist- 
high peavine that tripped Bob fifty 
times. The sweat trickled down Mrs. 
Martin’s forehead; and an enormous 
corn grew, like a hard snail, further 
into Bob’s heel. Susie looked radiant, 
but worried. 


We can’t afford both a truck and 

car at the moment so we decided on 
a new International '100’. I enjoy 
driving this attractive pickup 
because it’s so easy to park and turn ... 
ideal for my trips to town. 


' The roomy, all-steel '100’ pickup body 
handles most of my farm hauling jobs . . 

and both my wife and I find 
it a treat to drive—anywhere. If you’re 
looking for an economical, 
double-duty vehicle to keep costs down 
on the farm, the International '100’ is the 
answer . , . they’re priced surprisingly low. 


VO* 

G-=novss- 


is this kid in bad shape—no 
hair, no teeth . . 


“Daddy, you look more like a man 
of seventy than fifty. I don’t know 
what Old Bogey would say.” 

Bob knew what he’d like to say 
about Old Bogey. For the esteem in 
his daughter’s heart, he restrained him¬ 
self. There was one thing, though, he 
wanted to find out. 

“Baby—how old is Old Bogey,” 

“Seventy-two,” said Susie. “He’s 
going to 'celebrate his next ten birth¬ 
days by taking a parachute jump each 
time.” 

Bob, seizing a straw, dragged out 
his pipe, and sat down on the hillside. 


Check these advantages: Comfo-Vision cab. 
Curved one-piece Sweepsight windshield. Easy, 
improved steering. New soft-action springs. 
Soft-pedal clutch. Big, new brakes. Many other 
features in these great new 


Built By Men Who Know. A Farmer’s Problems 

International Harvester Company of Canada, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont, 
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Better 

with the, fJBUl 



Leonard offers you all the “most-wanted” features 
of modern home refrigeration—“Magic Cycle”— 
the finest automatic defrosting system ever devised 
for home refrigerators. “Wrapped-In-Cold” 

Frozen Food Chest—“Roll-Out” Dairy Shelf— 
“Slide-Out” Shelf — Removable Half-Shelf— 
“Moisture-Seal” Crispers — “Out-Front” Door 
Shelves —Convenient Butter Chest—Glacier 
Sealed Unit, world’s finest cold maker. Make 
your choice one of seven great new Leonard 
Refrigerators. 

ON SALE AT YOUR 

Horthern Electric DEALER 

"A GOOD /MAN TO KNOW" 


5454-6 



camps they have for teen-agers, we 
had to pick on Professor Boggle’s 
Carefree Camp for Carefree Ladies?” 

“It was your choice,” Liz said. At 
the station, she gave him a parting 
tip. “Bob, did you ever think that if 
Susan was raising babies and looking 
after a husband, she wouldn’t have so 
much time for walking? Or even sup¬ 
pose you just got her interested in, 
Steve again. As I recall, we didn’t 
walk so much when we were going 
together.” 

S O stiff and footsore had Bob be¬ 
come that the mile walk around 
the marsh to Steve’s little cabin was 
trial by fire. He found the young 
muskrat farmer spading wapato plants 
and smoking placidly on a pipe. He 
looked so contented that Bob envied 
him. 

Steve waved the shovel, grinned. 
“Come to look at my muskrats?” 

Bob’s right foot was on fire. “I did 
not!” 

Steve was unoffended. “Guess how 
many I got?” He looked fondly at the 
marsh, where little brownish-black 
water animals with shiny-black eyes 
and thin, straight tails, watched warily 
from the bulrushes. “Around eight 
thousand.” 

“I don’t care—” Mr. Martin sucked 
in his breath. “Eight thousand! I 
wouldn’t have said there were eight 
hundred.” 

“There weren’t, two years ago.” 
Cheerfully, Steve relit his pipe. “But 
they increase twice a year, three to 
twelve in a family, and this spring’s 
young will be having babies before 
summer’s over. Next year I’ll have 
around twenty thousand, after taking 
about four thousand pelts this coming 
season.” 

Mr. Martin became thoughtful. 
“How much,” he asked, casually, “do 
you get from each pelt?” 

“Well,” said Steve, “muskrats have 
stood up better than most fur. I 
figure,” he said, just as casually, “an 
average of two or two-twenty-five. 
What’s on your mind?” 

“Two - twenty - five — nine thousand 
dollars—that’s as good as a bumper 
crop of wheat!” 

“That’s the way I figure it,” Steve 
said. “What was it?” 


“Ahem!” Brusquely Martin cleared 
his throat. “Son,” he said, “I was—er 
—wondering—I mean, Susan has got 
some strange notions lately — about 
walking—and sunrising—and—” 

Steve looked sympathetic. “Just like ^ 
you told me, Mr. Martin—at that age 
a girl hasn’t got the brains of a gal¬ 
loping goose. Just figure what might 
have happened to my muskrats if I’d 
gone ahead and eloped with her, like 
I was thinking of.” 

“You were?” said Bob. His face 
grew severe. “I must say when I was 
in love, I had more faith in my girl’s 
future. Nothing discouraged me — 
nothing!” 

“Well”—Steve got lazily to his feet 
—“things weren’t so rushed in those ^ 
days. A man didn’t need brains to get 
ahead—” He looked up in time to see ' 
Bob swallowing a fit. “Anyway, Mr. 
Martin, I’ve got to plant waterfern 
and wild lilies and get rid of some 
mink going after my babies.” 

“Well—er—look.” Bob Martin was i 
slowly becoming desperate. “How 
about me shooting the mink, while 
you—I used to be a crack shot—” 

“Sorry,” said Steve firmly. “You 
might mistake a muskrat for a mink.” 

There comes a time in every man’s ( 
life when he’s no longer sure that the . 
world revolves around his wishes. 
That time had come to Bob Martin. 
Something was wrong—somehow he 
had treated these two as children—he 
had split them up, all right—but for 
what? 

He asked himself that question “ 
again when Susie dished up supper. 
Raw celery, raw carrots, raw peas 
(hard), brown bread (stale), water 
in place of tea. When Bob sat down, 
he felt unaccountably faint. 

“Oh, Lord,” he said. “Oh, Lord, 
with my false teeth, deliver me from 
uncooked meals.” 

Susie came in from the kitchen, 
singing, “I Love To Get Up In The 
Morning.” 

“Daddy, Old Bogey says we have 
come to eat entirely the wrong 
foods—” 

“Oh, Lord,” groaned Bob piteously, H 
over and over. “Oh, Lord!” 

“Father!” Susie was filled with in¬ 
stant agitation. “Daddy, don’t you feel 
well?” 
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GILLETT'S 

100% PURE jflfc, 


GILLETT'S 

100% PURE itSfei 


MINarp’s 


ELCO HO Combination 


Lye Best For All 
Farm Sanitation 

Despite many new aids to sanita¬ 
tion, lye remains by far the most 
effective single cleansing and sani¬ 
tizing agent for general farm use. 

CHEAP AND AVAILABLE 
Lye is sold practically everywhere. 
There is seldom any problem or 
delay in getting what you need. 
It is extremely economical. Using 
two tablespoons per gallon of water, 
lye ^ives you a first class cleaning 
and sanitizing solution for little 
over 14 a gallon! 

KILLS MANY GERMS 
Lye also kills many germs, viruses, 
and parasites harmful to farm 
poultry and animals. Under normal 
conditions, lye cleaning is all that 
is needed to maintain, flocks and 
herds in perfect health. 

“ONE-TWO” CLEANING 
’Way the most popular lye in 
Canada is Gillett’s 100% Pure Flake 
Lye. One reason for this is Gillett’s 
“One-Two” cleaning action that not 
only removes grease, but also washes 
the surface with soap solution in 
one single application! It works 
like this: 

ONE — Gillett’s Lye solution ac¬ 
tually attacks grease, oils, animal 
fats . . . lifts them off rough, 
hard-to-clean surfaces. 

TWO — Gillett’s Lye reacts 
chemically with these fats to 
make a mild soap solution! This 
soap then washes the grease-free 
surf ace... leaves it fresh-smelling, 
spotlessly clean, and sanitary! 

A further reason for Gillett’s popu¬ 
larity is that being flaked it is safer 
to use than if powdered; there is 
less chance of it getting under the 
skin, up the nose or in the eyes. 

GLF-I23 


OIL & ELECTRIC 

RANGE 


Susie appeared to waver. She 
hugged her father, and her arms were 
tight and young and sweet. “Daddy, 
if I’ve carried it too far—” 

“Awgh, it’s my own fault! Baby—I 
guess I—I just grew up into a selfish 
old dad—wanting you never to leave 
home. Why, I see now—love goes with 
youth like—like comfort goes with old 
age.” 

After a fair imitation of the old 
supper, Susan said doubtfully: 

“Daddy, you wouldn’t care for just 
a little walk to pick you up-just a 
couple of miles—” 

Bob pulled his toes up under his 
chair, winced. “B a b y, don’t!” As 
casually as possible, he surveyed his 
love of eighteen years. He shook his 
head. “Er—Susie, do you ever read 
Dorothy Dix? I mean—er—do you ever 
see Steve at all now?” 

Susie was vague and innocent. Bob 
cleared his throat. With a good supper 
and no walk, a bit of his old confi¬ 
dence was returning. 

“Child, we fathers are always think¬ 
ing of our daughters’ welfare.” 

“Yes, Father,” said Susie, dutifully. 

“Well—ten thousand dollars’ worth 
of muskrats-every year, mind you-is 
a'lot to think about.” 

“Yes, Father,” Susie said. 

“And I mean, you’d be close to 
your mother and me — that’s some¬ 
thing, too. You could slip over any old 
time—” Bob brightened. “Say! Why 
don’t you take the car into town and 
phone your mother? Tell her to tell 
you how come I proposed to her that 
summer—I never did understand it 
myself.” 

“Over the phone?” said Susie. 

“It just might pay you,” said Bob 
Martin casually. “Then if you want to, 
go around and see if Steve got rid of 
that mink.’ If he hasn’t, tell him 111 be 
glad to take a whack at it for him—” 

It was twilight, with nighthawks 
twanging over the marsh. Bob Martin 
sat on the porch, in his slippers, and 
smoked. A loon called over the blue- 
dim swamp and he thought of Steve. 
If something hadn’t happened, Susie 
would be home by now. He chuckled. 

“Mother’ll sure be surprised to 
learn I’ve finally got those two to¬ 
gether again-or I’m far wrong,” he 
said to himself. 

And at that precise moment, Steve 
was mussing his daughter’s hair and 
laughing. “I dunno what you did to 
poor old Pop, but honestly, I never 
felt so sorry for anyone. Sue, was it 
your idea?” 

“Well, not entirely,” said Susan 
Martin. “I’ll admit I did enjoy the 
camp and the hikes — but it was 


Here is the combination range with every feature to make 
cooking a pleasure. The Findlay Elco Oil and Electric Range 
offers steady, easily controlled oil heat for cold weather comfort 
—and fast automatic electric cooking at all times. 

Other models available for use with coal and wood in the 
heater section—or if you prefer, a modern gas range is available 
for the cooking section. 

DeLuxe Electric Range 
Features 

"Speedmaster" surface elements have 
7 heats—the right heat for every kind 
of cooking. 

Automatic oven timer does your 
cooking while you are away. 

Illuminated oven with "clear-view" 
window. 

Handy warming oven drawer beneath 
baking oven. 

Pilot light tells you when any surface 
element is on. 

Minute minder signals when cooking 
is finished. 

Also available in standard model at lower price. 


Steady even heat at all times con¬ 
trolled by turning a dial. 

No ashes to handle. 

Divided combustion chamber saves 
fuel. 

Constant level oil valve prevents 
flooding. 

Cast iron top plate for surface 
cooking in cold weather. 

Approved by Canadian Standards 
Association. 


BLUE IMP 


PLAYGROUND 

EQUIPMENT 

Write for FREE illustrated 
folder and price list to 

S. F. SCOTT 
MFG. CO. 

Medicine Hat - Alberta 


If you prefer a Coal and 
Wood Range 


THE BEAUTIFUL, MODERN, 
EFFICIENT 


“METEOR” RANGE 


Be sure to have your dealer 
demonstrate the modern, efficient 
Findlay Meteor and Condor ranges. 


See these beautiful ranges at your Findlay dealers— 
or write for literature and name of nearest dealer. 


FINDLAYS LIMITED, Carleton Place, Ont, 
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These facts about the New Chevrolet 
can help you make an important decision 


Don’t you agree that buying a new car calls for 
careful consideration? Regardless of make, it in¬ 
volves a substantial amount of money and a lot of 
future satisfaction. This information can give you 
a better idea of comparative value and help you 
decide which make to buy. 



How well do / like its looks? 

That’s one question, of course, 
that only you can answer. 

All we can tell you is that we 
hear a lot of nice things about 
Chevrolet’s new styling. People 
seem to like the new front-end 
and rear-end designs, and the way 
the bumpers curve even farther 
around the fenders. They like the 
new styling touches all around the 
car and the wide choice of bright 
new colors and two-tone combina¬ 
tions. A good many tell us that 
Chevrolet has a decided edge 
over the other cars in its field for 
smooth and graceful lines. 

According to the latest national 
survey, a substantial majority of 
people all over the country said 
they thought Chevrolet was the 
best looking low-priced car. 

What about the body? 

You can see the difference outside 
and inside. We’d especially like 


you to look over the new interiors. 
Just sit in the car, if you will. Feel 
the quality of the fabrics and 
notice the more generous use of 
vinyl trim where it adds the most 
to good looks and long life. See 
how beautifully color is brought 
inside the car to harmonize with 
the exterior color. 



In all these ways, you’ll find 
evidence of superior quality and 
workmanship. And after all, isn’t 
that what you would expect in 
Body by Fisher — the largest 
and most famous manufacturer of 
automobile bodies in the world? 

What’s under the hood? 

Chevrolet, gives you highest 



valve-in-head horsepower in the 
low-priced field. There’s the 
“Blue-Flame 125” engine teamed 
with Powerglide automatic trans¬ 
mission and optional on all models 
at extra cost. In gearshift models, 
you get the powerful“Blue-Flame 
115” engine. 

You get improved acceleration, 
with greater and safer passing 
ability. You get quieter, smoother 
operation. You climb the steep 
hills with new ease. 



How hungry is it for 
gasoline ? 

Chevrolet engines are high-com¬ 
pression engines. Their compres¬ 
sion ratio of 7.5 to 1 is the highest 
in any of the leading low-priced 
cars. 

That’s how Chevrolet is able to 
give you an important gain in 
performance along with money¬ 
saving gasoline mileage — and on 
regular gas, of course. 

Is it up to date in features? 

We can’t think of a new feature 
or development you might want 
that you can’t have on the new 
Chevrolet. Now you can have 
Chevrolet’s Powerglide automatic 
transmission on any model. You 
can have Power Steering on all 
models and at a new, lower price. 
You can have Automatic Window 
and Seat Controls on any Bel Air 


or “Two-Ten” model, and you 
can have Power Brakes on any 
model equipped with Powerglide. 
All are, of course, optional features 
at extra cost. 


How popular a car is it? 

As you may know, Chevrolet is 
by far the most popular car in this 
country. That’s true today and it’s 
been true for a good many years 
now. But it couldn’t be true — or 
wouldn’t be true — unless Chev¬ 
rolet gave its owners an extra 
measure of satisfaction and value. 



How much does it cost? 

There’s a short, sweet answer to 
that one: Chevrolet is Canada’s 
lowest priced car. This lower cost 
is made possible by the greater 
production facilities and purchas¬ 
ing power of the world’s largest 
manufacturer of automobiles. 
That is why Chevrolet can offer ^ 
you all the advantages we’ve 
told you about here — and many 
more, too. 

Chevrolet is lowest-priced to 
begin with, and is worth more 
when you trade it in. This, we 
think, is the true way of looking 
at the low cost of car ownership. 

We’d be more than glad to have 
you see all these things for your¬ 
self and to try out this new Chev¬ 
rolet on the road. 


MORE PEOPLE BUY 


CHEVROLETS THAN ANY OTHER CAR! 


F54-C-4 
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line's Premise 

In lucid light or shadow mass. 

Where silence calls but cannot sing, 

A tree is like an empty glass 
Waiting the wine of spring. 

And at that moment it shall fill, 

When all clear space begins to glow 
With tender greenness o’er the hill . . . 
And gently overflow. 

—Effie Butler. 

Wayside Cjaliens 

In every wayside garden you will find 
A rose or two. 

Perhaps mignonette or pansies. 

And always there is rue 

For hopes whose blooms were scattered 

Before the dregms came true, 

But in every wayside garden you will find 
A rose or two. 

—Charlotte Boucher. 


. The Artist in Canada 

H OW are we going to keep our artists alive and 
give them the incentive to go on with their 
work? 

“To live the truly human kind of life, which is also 
divine, it is not just a question of being kind to 
artists but of being kind to ourselves. Art is com¬ 
munication, simple and essential, and also creation. 
The artist’s job is to make sense with his special gift 
of insight to reveal ‘truth’ to himself and others.” 

These arresting thoughts were part of the address 
given by Dr. Hilda Neatby to a luncheon meeting 
of the Manitoba Registered Music Teachers’ Asso¬ 
ciation during Easter week, in Winnipeg. 

“Like all artists, the musician endeavors to com¬ 
municate. Pleasant though it may be to compose 
and write music, you want others to hear it. Ordi¬ 
nary people have sensations—but they do not create 
out of their experience. They live on and are moved 
by artists who show them new beauties and truths 
which are part of the valid experiences of their day. 

“The problems of the artist in Canada are: (1) 
maintenance; (2) getting his work published so 
that others may see it; (3) inspiration and com¬ 
petent criticism.” 

There are a number of ways in which artists 
could be helped financially: by wealthy enlight¬ 
ened patrons; by voluntary groups who support 
their work; through the patronage of commercial 
firms; or by government aid. In none of these have 
heroic efforts been made in Canada. One of the 
things Dr. Neatby observed as a member of the 
Massey Commission on Letters, Arts and Sciences 
in Canada was how poor Canada was in travel 
scholarships. France through its government has 
given scholarships to Canadians to go to France to 
study but Canada does not seem able or willing to 
spend money for similar endeavors. 

Artists in older countries had their schools and 
traditions, founded in an age of great spiritual and 
moral security. The Canadian artist began to raise 
his individual voice against the background of the 
western world, in an era of dissolving standards 
and discarding values. In an age of question and 
doubt of an “ultimate and existing truth” the artist 
may well be bewildered. 

In this country, the artist has certain handicaps. 
The greatest possibly being space. Canada has 
“small deposits of population, scattered across a 
wide area which makes it difficult for the artist to 
know the country as a whole and often means that 
he has few contacts with great teachers and gifted 
artists. Each Canadian community is in fairly close 
contact with corresponding geographic areas in the 


Some pointed thoughts gleaned from 
the remarks of two distinguished visitors 
concerning the value and function of 
creative artists in the communication 
of ideas 

by AMY J. ROE 

United States. There is also the more subtle separa¬ 
tions of the language and modes of thought between 
the French and English-speaking sections in this 
country. 

“For the English-speaking Canadians, the obvi¬ 
ous destiny would seem to be to blend their cultural 
lives with those of neighbors of a common language 
and tradition. To a large extent this is done,” said 
Dr. Neatby. “That it is not done completely is part 
of the whole paradox of Canadian survival as a 
national entity.” 

We could be the richer because of the two cul¬ 
tures in Canada; French and English. Revolutions 
and war in Europe have flung into our country many 
people who possess immensely significant qualifica¬ 
tions. Art is universal and the artist must express 
himself in a way that is understood by all mankind. 

Oddly enough Canadian music compositions are 
known in Paris. Dr. Neatby told a story of a French 
musician who said that he recognized them by 
their “lonely sound.” She claimed that Canadian 
artists have now passed the “necessary stage of 
adolescent colonialism. This self-conscious period 
expressed itself in terms of paintings and sketches 
showing the beaver, maple leaf and red-coated 
mounties as being typically Canadian. And all too 
often landscapes, lacking any sign of human habita¬ 
tion stand out in Canadian art exhibits.” 

Progress is being made toward more adequate 
expression of our unique national identity. Artists 
are producing work that is recognized the world 
over “as having a definite Canadian accent. But 
this is not to say that it has reached full maturity. 
We shall not know the extent of our collective artis¬ 
tic capacity, unless and until we extend further 
material encouragement to the individuals who 
possess it.” 

So the subject was left neatly poised in the minds 
of her audience. The future of the artist in Canada 
depends on increased aid, support and encourage¬ 
ment. The matter must be approached discreetly, 
generosity given with understanding and wisdom. 
Artists must be poked and prodded into doing their 
best work. 

The question is not what the artist is going to do 
for Canada? It is for each Canadian: what are you 
going to do about the artist? 

The Way of a Writer 

ICHOLAS MONSARRAT, author of the famous 
novel “The Cruel Sea,” which has been 
filmed and widely shown, both here and abroad, 
came to live in Canada about a year ago. He is 
Director of the United Kingdom Information Office, 
Ottawa, having served from 1946 to 1953 in a 
similar post in South Africa. He was born in Liver¬ 
pool, England, and was educated at Cambridge 
University where he graduated with honors in law. 

His father, a doctor, wanted his son to follow 
the practice of medicine but Nicholas thought that 
law would be more pleasant. As a lad of 17 he had 
started writing and found when actually in a law 
office, that he much preferred writing to reading 
law books. As he put it in a talk to a Winnipeg 
audience, “My uncle, in whose office I was working, 
suggested that I give up law and devote my time to 
what I wanted most to do.” Altogether he has writ¬ 
ten 19 novels—many of which he describes as “very 
poor.” Joining the navy in 1940, Mr. Monsarrat 
served on Atlantic escort duties with the rank of 
Lieutenant Commander R.N.V.R. 


At a meeting of the Canadian Authors, he was 
asked a question by a university professor, a man 
who had himself done some writing outside of his 
teaching hours: “May I ask, Sir, why you write?” 

“I started writing when I was very young, be¬ 
cause I liked it. I suppose my idea, then, was to 
become famous and possibly rich. Later, I wrote 
because I liked writing and hoped to add something 
significant to the literature of my time. Later on, 
earning my living by being a civil servant, I wrote 
for an economic reason, I needed to earn more 
money. Now, I suppose my motive is a mixture of 
all three of these reasons,” was his answer. 

Mr. Monsarrat sets himself a daily stint of writing 
not less than 500 words a day, no matter how 
crowded a day may be with routine duties, travel 
or social demands. Often he produces many more 
than the required daily stint—but even if he lives 
up to the commitment he has some 180,000 words 
a year—and so books get written and published. He 
“roughs” out a draft of the story, disciplines himself 
to stay with the draft plan and to resist the “bril¬ 
liant ideas which come in the middle of the night” 
and does revising in a second re-write. 

Nicholas Monsarrat regards writing as fun, finds 
it relaxing after routine duties. He is now well along 
the way on a new novel, about: “A country, I’ve 
invented, with color problems similar to South 
Africa, with almost every kind of white and black 
persons in it—from the highest to the lowest types 
of civilization.” 

Next he proposes to do one on the growth of the 
Commonwealth. Then after a space of time and per¬ 
haps at some distance, he may undertake the writing 
of a Canadian novel based on the insight and knowl¬ 
edge gained from his experience of living in this 
country. 

Communication 

O NLY those who never have attempted to paint 
or to write ignore what agony it is to communi¬ 
cate to others what one wants to represent or to 
say. And the joy of creative art comes when one is 
lured to hope that he has found the cipher, the 
symbol, the generic shape or scrawl, the hiero¬ 
glyph, the convention, in short, that will do it. The 
prosaic task is to prove it and fix it with pen and 
pencil so that to others it will mean almost what it 
means to ourselves. 

We cannot kindle when we will 
The fire that in the heart resides. 

The spirit bloweth and is still, 

In mystery our heart abides; 

But tasks in hours of insight willed 
Can be through hours of gloom fulfilled. 

—Mathew Arnold. 

From Bernard Berenson in “Seeing and Knowing’ 
(Macmillan). 

To Be a Child 

NOW you what it is to be a child? It is to be 
something very different from the man of today. 
It is to have a spirit yet streaming from the waters 
of baptism; it is to believe in loveliness; to believe 
in belief; it is to be so little that elves can reach to 
whisper in your ear; it is to turn pumpkins into 
coaches, and mice into horses, lowness into loftiness, 
and nothing into everything, for each child has its 
fairy godmother in its own soul; it is to live in a 
nutshell and to count yourself the king of infinite 
space; it is 

To see the world in a grain of sand. 

And a heaven in a wild flower, 

Hold infinity in the palm of your hand. 

And eternity in an hour; 

it is to know not as yet that you are under sentence 
of life, nor petition that it be commuted into death. 
—From Francis Thompson’s “Essay on Shelly,” 
which first appeared in the Dublin Review for July, 
1908. Published in U.S. by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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by DOROTHEA B. VINCENT 


1 ITTLE does the modern bride cated the hope that the union would tempt 

know as she walks down the be fruitful and that the couple would mound 

J aisle that every step and gesture have abundant happiness. the me 

follows an ancient custom that links Flowers baye , added their un _ notion 
her to the earliest periods of human chall ed beauty t0 the we dding fection 
existence In the enchanted realm of rites _ 0range b i ossoms have been the June 
fact and fancy todays ceremony has undi ted f avorites since the earliest the pr 
delightful symbols and history, gath- d for th are believed t0 bring ^ . 
ered through the ages of marriage by ha iness and d luck . i t is told believ£ 
capture, purchase and mutual consent. ^ returning Crusaders brought them of ma 
The word “wedding” tells the evolu- to Europe. The Saracens used sprigs mothei 
tion from the time when wives were of this blossom to crown the bridal tection 
purchased. The “wed” was the price veil as symbols of fruitfulness, as the “jq a 
to be paid in cash, cattle, horses or orange tree bears fruit and flowers s hines 
property. From this came the word simultaneously. The red rose, dedi- ag0 ] 
“wedding” meaning the plighting of cated to Venus, ancient symbol of power 
troth according to terms arranged, love and joy, has also been a favorite tbe b] 
Thus the giving away of the bride is with the bride. bright 

another symbol of those days when « With all my worldly goods l tbee happy 

t e ri e was so . endow” has deeper meaning when it foretol 

In other far-off days primitive men is known that the ring placed on the preced 
captured their wives. Strong and bride’s finger was the earliest medium rose e; 
courageous, a youth would invade the through which a man could promise the sui 
sleeping camp of some hostile tribe that she would share authority with Asia g 
and carry off the maiden of his choice, him in their new household. The circu- ^ nc 
She was the living trophy of his cun- far ring speaks of love and affection somed 
ning endeavour by whom he incited shared mutually in a continual circle fidelity 
the envy of his tribe. On his dangerous from one to the other. It is believed t0 tb 
mission he would perhaps take along that the Egyptians were the first to g arme] 
a stalwart companion to help drive off use wedding rings, ancl that Christians 
the girl’s protectors. From this may were using them in the year 860. The ^ ic£ 
have originated the present best man Romans used iron rings. In Iceland a fulness 
who stands with the groom. groom placed a large ring of gold, bride ; 

The bridesmaids are probably from silver, stone or bone on the finger of J 

this custom also, when the bride had ^is bride- In Mediaeval England peas- 
attendants to protect her. When mar- ants u scd circlets of rush, wood or 
riage by capture died out it became leather for want of money to purchase sbowe] 
proper for her to pretend she had been better. and 

captured, thus unwilling to accompany rpfiE canopy so often erected against Russia 
her groom. It was considered the 1 the eyent of bad weather bas been churck 
modest thing to do. It has also been use( j through the centuries for more ceremc 
claimed that they are sequent to the colorful reaS ons. It was often used to SC ente< 
Roman rites that had to be witnessed tect the bride and groom if the sweetr 
by ten acquaintances of the bride s gods were not satisfied with the mar- to syir 

family. riage. The Chinese followed this cus- is desi 

Today’s bride in her finery differs tom by using a large umbrella, which e rn Gi 
very little from the Roman bride in they regarded as sacred, to shield the the bri 
her white robe and veil, with a crown couple. In ancient days the bride was from v 
of flowers on her hair. White, still carried in a canopied Utter during the showei 
most acceptable for the bridal gown, marriage procession. The Hebrews presen 
denoted joy and was a symbol of covered the bride and groom with a or wh< 
purity to the ancients. Though there square vestment called a chuppah. In barley 
is no definite origin or significance to Egypt the bride walks under a canopy Englai 
the veil it may be an ancient symbol escorted by two men with drawn broker 
of the bride’s submission to her hus- swords, a descent from marriage by the ac 
band. It is possible that it might have purchase when the bride was delivered some i 
been worn as symbolic of her freedom to seal the marriage contract. couple 

before her marriage. In European Qne custom common t0 all ages is our me 
countries it was often stored away to the uniyersal practice of feasting and rpni 
later become the woman s shroud. drinking be f or e or after the ceremony. 1 evi 
The little flower girl unwittingly The wedding cake is a happy result riage r 
follows a beautiful mediaeval custom, from a visit to Eng’and by a French methoi 
Two little flower girls, usually sisters cook. Guest at a wedding feast he ob- the cc 




dressed alike, walked down the aisle served the awkward piling of small 


China and in southern Europe fire- 


before the bride, thejr arms overflow- cakes into one mound. Custom die- works and guns were used to scatter 
ing with garlands of wheat. This indi- tated that the bride and groom at- (Please turn to page 62) 



Now you can shine back 
the deep-down colour of your car 


0*6 easy step 



Deep Gloss Camn 

from Johnsons Wax 

gets blacks blacker, blues bluer, reds redder 
• • . outlasts any auto polish known! 

You can actually do your car in the morning . . . and drive in the 
afternoon with a brilliant Deep Gloss shine! When you apply 
Johnson’s Deep Gloss Carnu, five deep-cleaning agents go to work 
fast... taking off dull road film. All the imbedded grease and grime 
is dissolved and absorbed by the Deep Gloss Carnu . . . and then it 
dries to a light powder. It’s an easy job to wipe it off without hard 
rubbing. Now you see the thrilling result! The deep-down color has 
come back. Your car’s original showroom color has come to life 
once more. You feel so proud to drive it .. . and the tough, mirror 
glaze of Deep Gloss Carnu lasts a long time! 


Deep 


i F0 «Mu lA 



ONE 

FAST 

STEP 






PRE-CLEANER 


Simply rub on Deep Gloss Carnu. Let it dry to a powder. Then 
wipe it off. No hard rubbing necessary ... but watch the 
deep-down color come to life! 


NECESSARY! 



S. C. Johnson & Son, Ltd., Brantford, Canada 
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men 


answer the homemaker’s need for an 
appetizing simple-to-make main course 


f ...make them from 

One Basic Dough 


S UMMER meals 
that are quick and 
easy give the 
homemaker a chance to 
be out-of-doors in the 
garden or doing extra 
summer chores during 
the day. Canned salmon 
dishes that are both 
nutritious and appetiz¬ 
ing can be the answer 
to the busy housewife’s 
meal problems. 

Many of these salmon 
dishes can be prepared 
ahead of time or mixed 
and left in the refrigera¬ 
tor ready to pop into 
the oven in time to be 
served hot for supper. 

They are filling enough 
to satisfy even the most 
immense appetites. A salad, rolls and well. Add tomatoes, cook until mixturi 

dessert are all that are needed to com- boils, stirring constantly. Arrange half o 

plete the meal. toast triangles in bottom of buttered cas 

Bring variations and novelty to f er ,?^ e i. cover Wlt ^ salmon; pour or 

salmon dishes by the addition of new a ° tomato mixture. Repeat toast, sal 
n . AJi u j ■ n a man and tomato mixture. Spread remain 
flavorings. Add chopped pickles to a ing 1 T butter on 3 s]ices ^ bread Cu 

salmon loaf, chopped green pepper or in triangles and arrange over top. Bake ir 

parsley to a casserole, spiced tomato 425° F. oven 20 minutes or until bread v. 

to other salmon oven dishes, then browned. Serves 6. 

make enough for seconds all around. 

There won’t be any’leftovers. . „ Salmon Souffle 

1 Lb. can salmon Lemon juice 

Salmon Rice Loaf c • bread 3 eggs 

Vi lb. can (1 c .) 2 T. butter crumbs Salt 

salmon 1 lemon ^ c * m dk Cayenne 

1 large c. rice Salt Flake salmon; Add seasonings . anc 

2 eggs Pepper lemon juice to taste. Cook bread crumbi 

Flake salmon and drain off liquor. Cook in milk 10 minutes. Separate eggs. Beal 

rice and- rinse in cold water. Mix rice, y°lks until thick and lemon colored, adc 

salmon and beaten eggs. Add salmon to salmon mixture. Beat egg whites unti. 

liquor, melted butter, lemon juice, salt ^ * a . “T* * n *-0 mixture, 

and pepper to taste. Mix gently. Bake in buttered baking dish. Bake al 

greased casserole for 1 hour at 350° F. F. 1 hour or until firm and brown, 

Turn out on hot plate and serve immedi- Serve with sauce if desired. 

ate * y ' Salmon Fritters 

Salmon Loaf % lb. can salmon 1 c. flour 

1 T. butter 2 eggs Pepper, salt and 1 egg 

1 T. flour 1 c. soft bread vinegar 1 c. milk 

1 c. hot milk crumbs Bread and butter 

2 c. canned 1 hard-cooked egg Mix salmon with salt, pepper and 

salmon 2 pickles vinegar to tasfe. Mix well with fork. 

Melt butter, add flour, mix and cook Spread generously between slices of but- 
one minute, then add hot milk, gradually; tered mead to make thin sandwiches, 
season. Add canned salmon, beaten eggs, ^ r j' n crusts and cut in halves. Make 
bread crumbs. Chop cooked egg and a batter of flour, egg, milk and salt to 
pickle. Add to salmon mixture. Add chop- taste. eac h sandwich in batter; fry 
ped parsley if desired. Pour/into greased * n butter until crisp and brown. Serve hot. 
baking dish. Place in pan of hot water Salmon fakoa 

and cook one hour at 350° F. Unmold. 1 c Wmo „ c . ma ,/ le d 

Serve hot or cold. „„„ . . 

1 egg potatoes 

Scalloped Salmon and Potatoes Fepjper and salt Vi tsp. onion juice 

4 c. sliced raw 2 c. milk « ' ut ^ r \ A u A a i j 

, . Beat egg, add salt and pepper, flaked 

0 2 ? °, °ff 3/ ° nwn . salmon, melted butter, potatoes and onion 

2 T butter % tsp. salt juice . Beat until fluffy. Form into cakes, 

. l a . ,s Sp ' P e PP r ro H j n finely sifted dry bread crumbs. 

' f our c ' sa ™ on Fry, serve hot with or without a cheese 

Cook potatoes in boiling salted water or tomato sauce. Serves 4 to 5. 
for 10 minutes. Drain. Melt butter and fat 

in top of double boiler. Stir in flour, then Salmon-Tomato Salad 

add rpilk, minced onion, salt and pepper 6 medium 1 large green 

and cook, stirring until smooth and thick- tomatoes pepper 

ened. Add parsley, if desired. Arrange 2 c. salmon 6 lettuce cups 

potatoes and salmon in alternate layers in 2 hard-cooked 3 c. potato salad 

greased casserole. Pour sauce over and eggs 

bake at 350° F. for 45 minutes. Serves 6. Peel tomatoes and cut out stem ends. 

Cut each tomato into 6 sections leaving 
Salmon Bread l ie sections joined together at bottom. Place 

1 tall can salmon 1 can tomatoes j n cr ; S p lettuce cups and fill in between 

% c. sliced green (2% c.) sections with flaked salmon that has been 

pepper 9 slices bread seasoned with salt, pepper and vinegar. 

% c. sliced onion 2 T. butter Fill in center with chopped hard-cooked 

2 T. flour V 2 tsp. salt egg m ; X ed with chopped pepper or green 

Flake salmon. Toast 6 of the 9 slices onion. Arrange side servings of - potato 

bread; cut in triangles. Melt 1 T. butter in salad. Finish plate with thinly sliced 

sauce pan; add onions and pepper, cook radishes, lemon slices and green onions, 

slowly 5 minutes. Add flour, blending in Pass salad dressing. 


Quick-and-easy salmon cakes with lemon wedges 
please the entire family. 


It’s amazingly simply with 
wonderful active dry yeast! 

If you bake at home, find out the wonder¬ 
ful things you can do with Fleischmann’s 
Active Dry Yeast! Serve fragrant rolls or 
fancy breads in variety from a single dough! 
Always get Fleischmann’s Active Dry Yeast 
—it stays fresh in your cupboard, and acts 
fast in your dough! 


Needs no 
Refrigeration 


1. PARKER HOUSE ROLLS 

Roll out 


one portion of dough on lightly- 
floured board to M-inch thickness; cut into 
rounds with 3-inch cutter; brush with melted 
butter or margarine. Crease each round deeply 
with dull side of knife, a little to one side 
of centre; fold larger half over smaller half 
and press along the fold. Place, just touching 
each other, on greased cookie sheet. Grease 
tops. Cover and let rise until doubled in 
bulk. Bake in a hot oven, 400°, about 12 
minutes. Makes 6 rolls. 

2 . CLOVER LEAF ROLLS 

Cut one portion of dough into 8 equal-sized 
pieces; cut each piece into 3 little pieces. 
Shape each little piece of dough into a ball and 
brush with melted butter or margarine; arrange 
3 balls in each greased muffin pan. Cover and 
let rise until doubled in bulk. Bake in a hot 
oven, 400°, about 12 minutes. Makes 8 rolls. 

3 . FAN TANS 

Roll out one portion of dough on lightly- 
floured board into a rectangle a scant H-inch 
thick; loosen dough, cover and let rest 5 
minutes. Brush dough with melted butter or 
margarine and cut into strips 1 l A inches wide. 
Pile 7 strips one upon the other and cut into 
lM-inch lengths. Place each piece, a cut side 
up, in a greased muffin pan; separate the 
slices a little at the top. Cover and let rise 
until doubled in bulk. Bake in a hot oven, 
400°, about 12 minutes. Makes 8 rolls. 

4 . CRESCENT ROLLS 

Roll out one portion of dough on lightly- 
floured board into a 14-inch round; brush 
with melted butter or margarine and cut into 
12 pie-shaped wedges. Roll up each wedge 
of dough, beginning at the outside and rolling 
toward the point. Arrange, well apart, on 
greased cookie sheet; bend each roll into a 
crescent shape. Brush with melted butter or 
margarine and sprinkle with salt. Cover and 
let rise until doubled in bulk. Bake in a hot 
oven, 400°, about 12 minutes. Makes 12 rolls. 


BASIC ROLL DOUGH 


Scald 

1 cup milk 

5 tablespoons granulated sugar 
2 V 2 teaspoons salt 
4 tablespoons shortening 

B / 

Remove from heat and cool to lukewarm.% 

In the meantime, measure into a large bowl 
Vi cup lukewarm water 
1 teaspoon granulated sugar 
and stir until sugar is dissolved. Sprinkle with 
contents of 

1 envelope Fleischmann's Active 
Dry Yeast 

Let stand JO minutes, THEN stir well; stir in 
cooled milk mixture and 

Vi cup lukewarm water 
Stir in 

3 cups once-sifted bread flour 
and beat until smooth and elastic; work in 
3 cups more (about) once-sifted bread 
flour 

Turn out on lightly-floured board and knead 
dough lightly until smooth and elastic. Place in 
a greased bowl and grease top of dough. 
Cover and set dough in warm place, free from 
draught, and let rise until doubled in bulk. 
Turn out dough on lightly-floured board and 
knead lightly until smooth. Divide into 4 equal 
portions and finish as follows: 
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For June showers, parties, and celebrations serve richly 
flavored sandwiches of assorted shapes and sizes 

A TTRACTIVE and delicious sand- of salt, paprika and cayenne. Blend intc 
wiches for any occasion call for cheese mixture. Knead lightly unti 
several varieties of bread, dark smooth. Roll to pastry thickness, cut intc 

and light, square and round loaves, % - inch J stri P s 6 inches long. Bake or 
i \ j -ii j rxM greased cookie sheets at 400° F. for 1C 

► buns, crackers and quick breads. Ihe . . ..i , c i. 

, i i i i i i minutes or until brown. Serve hot. 

butter should be smooth and even 

k spreading, but not melted. Half a cup Mushroom Squares 

of milk worked into a pound of butter . , ,. , „ . 

, i i -i Cut day-old bread into thick slices. Cul 

makes an easily used and economical each s)ice int0 4 squares . Spread with * 

spread. thick layer of mushroom soup, as it comes 

For a crowd use mass-production from the can. At serving time brown ir 
^methods. Arrange the slices in a long ver y hot oven. 

row. Spread each with butter—a short, ... . 

k flexible spatula is easy to use. Top Cheese- ts 

every other slice with filling, cover Spread cubes of day-old bread on three 
with an empty slice and stack. If the sides with shredded cheese that has been 
sandwiches are to be kept for several creamed with an equal amount of butter. 
I hours wrap each variety separately in rown m lot oven just e ore serving. 

* waxed paper, cover all with a moist Rolled Sandwiches 

towel and store in the refrigerator. , 

i i r r Use fresh bread and remove crusts. 

As you plan foi a vanety of sand- c U f lengthwise of loaf in thin slices, 
wiches think of flavor and color com- Spread with butter and filling (banana 
binations that please. Plan, too, on and peanut butter, cheese and olives, 
several shapes and types, dainty two- minced ham, egg and pickle). Roll up as 
slice sandwiches, open-faced shaped for jelly roll and seal edge with butter. 
■ sandwiches that have been cut out Wrap in waxed paper and chill. When 
with cookie cutters, crackers, rolled rea(J y t0 serve slice in thin slices ' 
and ribbon sandwiches. Ribbon Sandwiches 

Tangy, moist fillings are best, and _ , , , 

£ f , . , ’ . Remove crusts from a brown and a 

for fancy sandwiches use a smooth white loaf of brea[L Cut slices lengthwise 

filling that spreads easily on very thin of each loaf Butter one slice and fill; 
slices. Cream cheese, an excellent base, butter each side of slice of second color, 
is delicious when flavored with fruits. Place over filling; add filling and top 
_ nuts, pimento or salad dressing and with buttered slice of same color as lower 
egg or meat. Meat pastes make tasty slice. Same or varied fillings may be used 
fillings mixed with pickle or salad f° r eac h layer. Wrap in waxed paper and 
dressing and onion or celery, and chiU thoroughly. Slice in /a-inch slices tc 
garnishes of radish roses, carrot strips, serve ‘ 

pickles and olives add color and taste r i c 1 • i t 

* , , , . i i , . . c Frosted Sandwich Loal 

appeal to a sandwich plate. A quart of 

filling makes 20 to 25 two-slice sand- This loaf of sandwiches is cut right at 
k wiches and a pound of butter covers the table, so may be garnis led w en 
three loaves of sliced sandwich bread. ma ^ e an< ^ re rl g erate unti servm 0 une. 


Bake it with MAGIC and serve it with pride ! 


B etter close the kitchen window when you open 
the oven door! This scrumptious Magic-made 
Shortcake is so delicate and feather-light it 
longs to take wings! Yet it holds its shape 
nobly as you drool on the crushed strawberries 
and pile high the snowy whipped cream. 

Heavenly days , what a feast! 

Yes, Madam, for baking that’s really festive, 
there’s no substitute for the good old Magic way! 
Four generations of Canadian women have 
proved that Magic Baking Powder makes the very 
best of your recipe, of your chosen ingredients. 
Keep Magic on hand for all your baking . . . 
cakes, cookies, cup cakes and biscuits. 


Asparagus Cubes 

Cut day-old bread into cubes 1 by 1 by 

2 inches. Spread with condensed cream of 
i asparagus soup (as it comes from the 
* can). Roll in grated cheese. When time 

to serve, toast to a golden brown in very 
i hot oven or under broiler. 

Cheese Straws 

1 c. shredded 114 c. soft bread 

cheese crumbs 

3 T. butter Salt, paprika, 

' 414 T. milk cayenne 

% c. flour 

Blend cheese and butter. Add milk. 

Mix flour with bread crumbs and a dash 


per average baking 


2 cups sifted pastry flour H cup chilled shortening 

or 1% cups sifted all-purposeflour 1 egg, well beaten 

31/2 tsps. Magic Baking Powder Milk 
,. . Soft butter or margarine 

72 sp, sa Sweetened sliced strawberries 

Pinch of grated nutmeg Lightly-sweetened whipped cream 

3 tbsps. fine granulated sugar 6 whole strawberries 

Grease a cookie sheet. Preheat oven to 400° (hot). Mix and sift twice, then 
sift into a bowl, the flour, Magic Baking Powder, salt, nutmeg and sugar. 
Cut in the shortening finely. Combine the well-beaten egg and 14 cup 
milk. Make a well in the flour mixture and add liquids; mix lightly with a 
fork, adding a little more milk, if necessary, to make a soft dough that is a 
little stiffer than a plain biscuit dough. Knead for 10 seconds on lightly- 
floured baking board and pat or roll out to % -inch thickness; shape with 
floured 2)4-inch round cookie cutter. Arrange, well apart, on prepared 
cookie sheet; brush with milk. Bake in preheated oven 14 to 16 minutes. 
Split hot shortcakes and spread with butter or margarine; arrange bottom 
halves on individual serving plates and pile with sweetened sliced straw¬ 
berries; cover with top halves of shortcakes. Top each shortcake with a 
spoonful of whipped cream—or with more fruit and cream—and add a 
whole berry. Yield—6 shortcakes. 


Add a festive note to a bridal shower with a variety of dainty sandwiches, 
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f RUIT PECTIN 


foODS, 


The Quick, Easy Way 
to make Delicious 
Jams and Jellies 


° n d Certo 


It takes only 15 minutes from the time 
your fruit is prepared to make a batch 
of jam or jelly with Certo. It’s the easy 
way because Certo is a highly concen¬ 
trated fruit pectin product — the natural 
jellying substance extracted from fruit. 

With Certo you use only a one-minute 
full, rolling boil. You don’t boil down 
your juice, so you average 50% more 
jam or jelly. You keep the lovely fresh- 
fruit taste and color, too. There’s a sep¬ 
arate kitchen-tested Certo recipe for 
each kind of fruit. Follow the simple 
directions carefully to be sure of spark¬ 
ling, taste-tempting jams and jellies. 


LIQUID or 
CRYSTALS 


Certo in either form 
gives equally good 
results 


RECIPE BOOKLET under 
the label of every bottle and 
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in every package. Each type 

mm 


m 


has special recipes which 
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must be followed. They are 
not interchangeable. 
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A PRODUCT OF GENERAL FOODS E-4I4M 


1 
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and cut in thick slices at the table. Serves 
6 to 8. 

Ham Salad Filling 

Vz c. ground ham 1 T. chopped 

2 chopped sweet pimento 

pickles Salad dressing 

Blend ham, pickles and pimento. Add 

salad dressing until of spreading con¬ 
sistency. 

Pineapple Cheese Wafers 

3 ox. cream cheese Vz c. drained 

3 T. salad dressing crushed pine- 

Vz c. chopped nuts apple 

Blend ingredients. Spread on crisp 
crackers, or buttered whole wheat bread 
that has been cut with cookie cutter into 
rounds, heart shapes, etc. 

Fish Squares 

1 c. salmon or Vz c. chopped 
tuna celery 

Vz c. chopped Vi c. salad dressing 

cucumber Salt, pepper, 

1 T. grated onion paprika 

2 tsp. lemon juice 1% T. lemon juice 
Combine all ingredients. Spread on 

bread buttered and cut in squares. 
Garnish with pickle or olive slices. 

Carrot-Peanut Butter Rounds 

4 T. peanut butter % c. grated carrot 

2 T. salad dressing 

Blend peanut butter and dressing. 
Spread on buttered bread circles or ob¬ 
longs. Top with finely grated raw carrot. 

Tutti Frutti Spread 

3 oz. cream cheese Vz c. chopped dates 

2 T. butter 1 c. chopped wal- 

3 T. lemon juice nuts 

1 T. corn syrup % tsp. salt 
Cream cheese; gradually add butter, 
lemon juice and syrup. Add dates, nuts 
and salt. 

Suggested Fillings 

Cottage cheese, chopped dill pickle, 
chopped bacon and dressing. 

Cottage cheese, chopped dill pickle, 
olives, walnuts and dressing. 

Cream cheese, chopped bacon and olives 
and a dash of mace. 

Cream cheese and chopped dates. 

Cream cheese and chopped pimento. 
Cream cheese and horseradish. 

Cream cheese, tart jelly and chopped 
nuts. 

'Cottage cheese and orange marmalade. 
Cream cheese, hard-cooked eggs, dress¬ 
ing, pickles relish, chopped celery. 
Salmon, horseradish and lemon juice. 
Salmon, chopped celery and pickle, lemon 
juice, dressing. 

Tuna fish, celery and dressing. 

Chopped cucumbers, chives, celery and 
dressing. 

Chopped salted peanuts, olives, celery 
and dressing. 

Chopped celery, olives, pickles and 
dressing. 

Chopped dates, nuts, orange rind, and 
cream or fruit juice. 

Chopped walnuts, olives and dressing. 
Peanut butter, relish and dressing. 
Chopped dates, figs, raisins, crushed pine¬ 
apple and dressing. 

Chopped chicken, celery and dressing. 
Ground wieners, onions, pickles, dressing 
and seasonings. 

Ground ham, pickle, onion with Wor¬ 
cestershire sauce and dressing. 

Ground meat loaf and catsup. 

Chopped ham and raisins and dressing. 
Ground tongue, horseradish and dressing. 
Chopped chicken, almonds, and dressing. 
Ground canned pork loaf with relish, 
onion juice and dressing. 

Ground bologna with horseradish and 
dressing. 




\pp\e Crisp vuauiu* 

6 urge aPP'«®‘ wa ter. 

1 H cup*.w " peerless 
15 Pa crUm Sodas l»n- 
8/ thrown sugar. 
i cup of butter 

PinCh ° d \Tice apples 

Peel and add water 
intosaucep ’ ( ten der; 
and cook un buttere d 
then turn poll Soda 
pudding dish- R fine 

Crackers . mixing 

crumbS ’dd sugar, butter 
bowl, add sug blend. 


Manufacturers 
of biscuits 
and confections 
for more than 


75 Years. 


“You Can Taste the Difference” 
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"The (lit o| Hospitality 


- Do not monopolize your visitors’ time 
by GLORIA M. LOGAN 


i 


NE day last summer I was in¬ 
vited to spend the weekend 
with friends in a nearby city. It 
was to be my first visit in several years 

► and I planned a schedule which in¬ 
cluded a visit to the museum, a ballet 

^ performance and a tour of the local 
points of interest. 

When I arrived at the station I was 
I met by my enthusiastic friends, all 
evidently determined to show me a 
good time. I was rushed to a swanky 
restaurant, dined, taken to the theatre 
where a concert violinist was giving a 
recital, then to another restaurant for 
a late snack and thence home (the 
long way that included several stop¬ 
overs so that I might meet some of 
my hostess’ friends). 

By the time we arrived at the apart- 
! ment I was mentally and physically 
exhausted, unable to take part in the 
conversation to which I had looked 
, forward with anticipation. 

Next morning my hostess and I went 

► shopping at the large department 
stores. We had lunch at a downtown 

' restaurant, saw a movie, stopped 
briefly at the art gallery (I had al¬ 
lowed two hours for this on my original 
schedule) then home again. 

“What do you want to do this eve- 

* ning?” queried my host after dinner. 
“How about a good old football 
game?” 

“Well, I did have a ticket to the 
ballet,” I protested feebly. 

“Nonsense, you’ll have a better time 
at the game.)’ 

So we went to a place where a lot 
of men in red and white sweaters 

* fought over something the commenta¬ 
tor called a “pigskin.” The exuberant 
fan behind me kept pounding me on 
the shoulders and shouting encourag¬ 
ing words to the players, in my ear; 
while I thought wistfully of graceful 
ballerinas and hoped the cleaners 

v knew what to do for a mustard-stained 
white linen suit. 

t During my three-day visit I was 
caught up in a whirlwind of activity 
that left me breathless. About the only 
thing on my list for that visit that I 
did manage to squeeze in was the 
’ Authors’ Meeting. Since it was the 
reason for my being in the city in the 
first place that was a minor victory. 

I know I should have been pleased 
that my friends were so anxious to 
have me enjoy myself. I don’t mean to 
^ sound unappreciative, but there it was! 

A country wife doesn’t get too many 
; weekends away from home and there 
had been many things I had wanted to 
see and do. I wanted to go off by 
myself and explore the city but every¬ 
thing had been organized for me, in 
my best interests to be sure. But my 
time had not been my own, and 
frankly, I was a little bit resentful. 

After I had dragged my weary 
bones into the bus and was heading 
back to the farm, I meditated on this. 
How often had I been guilty of ar¬ 
ranging every moment of my guests’ 
time? I sat up guiltily. 

There was the time Gran had come 
to spend a week. We had been scared 
stiff that she would be bored with our 
simple country life (she lives in To¬ 
ronto) and so we had carefully 


arranged every day, nay every hour of 
her visit. She had been shown the 
town, treated to a Saturday night barn 
dance and generally exhibited around 
as though she were a prize-winning 
head of livestock. I remember her ask¬ 
ing if country folk always led such a 
mad pace. I had been too dumb then 
to realize that she was probably hint¬ 
ing at a good quiet day at home. * 

Then there was the time Mary 
came. We had been pen-pals since 
school days but met rarely. She only 
had a few hours between trains. To 
entertain her I invited a few friends 
in and we played bridge. As I thought 
back, I had to admit that I and prob¬ 
ably Mary, too, would have much 
rather had a good relaxing talk before 
the fireplace. 

Why go on? We’ve all been the vic¬ 
tim or the guilty party at some time 
or other. There seems to be something 
in the human make-up that makes us 
feel that we have to entertain our 
visitors all the time. It is only when 
we have been the victim of an “organ¬ 
ized” visit that we realize how incon¬ 
venient it is. 

I wonder, now, if Princess Elizabeth 
and Philip, Duke of Edinburgh, didn’t 
resent it a little that their Canadian 
tour was so completely organized and 
their time so fully occupied. 

At the bus station, Ray met me with 
a telegram from Aunt Lou; she was 
coming up to the farm for a couple of 
days. 

“Have to have a party so she can 
meet the folks?” Ray asked. 

Remembering my own week-end of 
organized visiting, I muttered, “No, 
sir, she’s coming up for a holiday and 
that’s what she’s going to get.” 

Never again will I be guilty of 
taking my house guests in hand and 
organizing their every minute. Maybe 
some of them will be bored and won¬ 
der how on earth we stand the inac¬ 
tivity. But I’ll wager that most of them 
will relish the chance to do as they 
please, seeing what they like and re¬ 
jecting what does not interest them. 
I’m going to try it on Aunt Lou. 


A Correction 

In the May issue of The Country 
Guide the recipe for the lemon filling 
use in making Lemon Slice was in¬ 
correct. The ingredients should be: 

Lemon Slice 

1 c. sifted flour Vi tsp. salt 

% c. butter 1 egg 

1 tsp. baking 1 T. milk 

powder 1 tsp. vanilla 

Sift flour, salt and baking powder. Cut 
in butter. Beat egg, add milk and vanilla. 
Add to flour mixture. Press soft dough 
into pan. Cover with cooled lemon 
filling: 

% c. sugar 1 egg, slightly 

Vi c. lemon juice beaten 

Grated rind lemon 1 T. butter 

2% T. flour 

Mix sugar and flour. Add lemon juice 
and rind, and egg. Cook in double boiler 
until thick. Add butter. Cool. Pour over 
dough in pan and top with: 

1 egg 2 c. coconut 

3 T. melted butter 1 tsp. vanilla 
1 c. sugar 

Beat egg, stir in sugar. Add butter, 
coconut and vanilla. Spread over filling. 
Bake at 350° F. for 30 minutes. Cool. 




Not a powder! Not a grind! But 
millions of tiny "FLAVOR BUDS" of red 
coffee . .. ready to burst instantly into 
that famous MAXWELL HOUSE FLAVOR! 


A delicious surprise awaits you in this revolu¬ 
tionary new coffee . . . utterly unlike old-style 
“instants” . . . just as quick but tastes so different 
. . . so full-flavored, so full-bodied. 


100% PURE COFFEE-NO FILLERS ADDED 


It’s all pure, roaster-fresh 
coffee — brewed for you in 
the spotless Maxwell House 
kitchens. At the moment of 
fresh-brewed perfection the 
water is removed — leaving 


the miracle “Flavor Buds”. 
Just add hot water and 
you’ll get gloriously rich 
coffee instantly. You’ll never 
again want the fuss and muss 
of “brewing your own”. 


See how the "Flavor Buds" 
"Come to Life" in your cup! 

MAGNIFIED VIEW of miracle “Flavor 
Buds” at the instant hot water is added. 
See how “buds” release famous Maxwell 
House flavor. 
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Fairbanks -Morse 

presents 

Bibian FARM FREEZERS 



An year round you can enjoy garden-fresh fruits 
and vegetables and meat and poultry in prime condition. 

With a Gibson Farm Freezer, you simply freeze your 
food-stuff when it is at its peak in flavour and freshness and 
keep until needed. Gibson's quick freezing retains the 
natural goodness of food. Talk to your nearest Fairbanks-Morse 
dealer about Gibson Farm Freezers. 



VA NAME WORTH REMEMBERING WHEN YOU WANT THE BEST" 

THE CANADIAN 



Fairbanks-Morse 

COMPANY LIMITED 

REFRIGERATORS • RANGES • AIR CONDITIONERS 

SIXTEEN BRANCHES SERVING CANADA 


Constipated? 



i 

L. 


Good for Children and Adults 

EX-LAX 

The Chocolated Laxative 


FRECKLES 


Prevent You From 
Being Beautiful! 



Start using Stillman's 
Freckle Cream today. It 
gently lightens the skin 
and freckles fade. It's more 
than a freckle cream — 
thousands of girls and women (men too) 
use it for a softer, smoother skin. Don't let 
freckles mar your appearance. Try Still¬ 
man's Freckle Cream today! 

' The Stillman Company, Aurora, Illinois 
Distributed by: 

LAURENTIAN AGENCIES LTD. 

429 St. Jean Baptiste St. Montreal 


Wedding Customs 

Continued from page 56 

the powers of these supposed spirits 
and the practice is still followed in 
many districts. When a Manchurian 
bride arrives at her new home the 
bridegroom fires three arrows at the 
window blinds to dispel evil spirits 
before he lifts her from her sedan 
chair. Gunfire is still common in India, 
Morocco and Ireland. Close to home, 
in parts of the middle west the newly 
wedded are often noisily serenaded at 
midnight. Friends create a terrific 
racket with any crude implements to 
be found until the bridal couple ap¬ 
pear and invite them inside for an 
hour’s revelry and feasting. 

When a husband lifts his bride over 
the threshold of their new home he is 
performing the same act as the groom 
in ancient Rome. The threshold was 
regarded as sacred to Vesta, goddess 
of virgins. It was considered an omen 
of misfortune to stumble over it. To 
prevent such an accident the groom 
lifted her over it. In marriage by cap¬ 
ture the bride had to be forcefully 
taken into her husband’s house, and in 
some countries it was considered im- 


^iloei on 


modest to be too willing to enter the 
new home with her husband. 

From Morocco comes the custom of 
crossing swords over the heads of the 
bridal couple. There it is believed that 
evil spirits are afraid of steel and all 
weapons made of it. It is not out of 
the ordinary in that country for both 
bride and groom to carry a dagger to 
the ceremony. 

The honeymoon, peaceful conclusion 
to the festivities, is the final throwback 
to ancient motive during the phase of 
marriage by capture. It was necessary 
then for the triumphant groom to go 
into hiding until the hostile tribe 
quelled its annoyance or moved away. 

The modern young woman is indeed 
free from the original customs and 
superstitions that placed a yoke about 
her person and mind. No longer is the 
bride’s hair cut to show submission to 
her husband. No longer is she carried 
off, purchased or bargained for. Yet 
from those days of long ago she has 
received a wealth of beauty in custom 
and tradition. As precisely as she glides 
down the aisle on her wedding day 
does she walk symbolically in the foot¬ 
steps of her predecessors through the 
ages. 



How a small boy’s query changed some family habits 
by MARGARET COLEMAN JOHNSON 


P HILIP started it all, the afternoon 
I was polishing the silverware, 
my last housecleaning chore. 
“Mom,” he said wistfully, as he 
balanced the tall silver salt shaker on 
his palm “Why do we only use these 
pretty things when we have company 
or when it’s Thanksgiving or Christ¬ 
mas?” 

I thought about the silverware sit¬ 
ting on the buffet shelves gathering 
dust and tarnish, waiting for the few 
occasions each year when it comes out 
for a brief use, a careful washing and 
then back to its place. 

“It does seem silly, doesn’t it?” I 
agreed. 

“Then can we use it every day? Can 
we, Mom?” said Phil. 

But I shook my head. “I can’t seem 
to keep it polished now. I’d never get 
caught up to it if we used it every 
day.” 

“I’ll help you polish it,” said Phil 
cheerfully. “At least let’s use the salt 
and pepper shakers. They’re pretty!” 

I slid a waiting pan of buns into 
the oven for supper, and gave my 
nine-year-old a kiss atop his head. “All 
right, fellow! And the bread tray too. 

So the silverware came to supper. 
Sorpehow, that evening, the buns 
tasted especially good, and Philip 
found repeated need to use the 
shakers. 

“How did you gel them? he asked. 
“Dad, did you buy them for Mom?” 

Then Dad told a gay little story 
about the shakers being a wedding 
gift, those and five other sets. And as 
he talked, Philip’s eyes grew shiny and 
his face glowed with delight. 

Today is important to him. Not to¬ 
morrow, or next year, or when com¬ 
pany comes. Adults see life as a whole,' 
with bigger things in issue. Perhaps , 
that is why we forget to take the little 
extra pains with ourselves and our 
home. A child sees only today, this 


hour, this now. These impressions 
make the memory pictures that he will 
carry through the years. 

After that day, I capitulated. One 
by one, the silver pieces became a part 
of our everyday tableware, kept on a 
handy shelf in the kitchen cupboard. 
A pretty jam jar was filled with my 
raspberry jelly. The chicken gravy was 
ladled from a graceful silver boat. The 
macaroni and cheese, crisp and yellow, 
came to the table in a silver casserole. 
And often there was the query: “Tell 
me the story. Who gave you this one?” 

The silver pieces were endowed 
with storybook charm, and made our 
courtship and marriage a re-lived joy. 
And since our son is part of us and 
this marriage, it gave him a new pride. 
We were made aware of this powerful 
feeling of belonging together. 

Paradoxically — before, when the 
silverware was kept for company and 
special occasions it was always tar¬ 
nished and could never be used on the 
spur of the moment. Now, when we 
use it every day, it is always ready. 
Once a week we have a polishing bee. 
It takes less than an hour to do it all. 
Phil and Dad rub, and I wash and dry. 

I see it now. A family can take too 
many short-cuts. We live in a world 
of speed and we rush through each 
day. But once we remember the little 
niceties of life, something in us 
reaches out for more. 

Last night while Phil rubbed the 
sugar bowl with zest he said: “Today 
we had to write a composition about 
what the different rooms in our house 
are used for. It was easy, except the 
dining room. It took me a long time 
to think what to write for that one.” 

“And what did you finally say?” 

“Oh,” replied Phil, “I said the din¬ 
ing room is where we used to keep the 
silverware, and where we eat when 
we have company.” 

Any day now, I expect to begin 
setting the table in the dining room. 
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A variety of colorful, easy-lo-make designs for June 
by ANNA LOREE 



Colo^ul 

Gccessolies 

Design No. E-2202 

Easily made blouse and hat are cool 
and colorful for summer. Make them 
as shown in a navy-and-white polka 
dot rayon with white pique trim or 
in other combinations of printed and 
plain cotton or rayon. The blouse 
fastens with two large buttons, the 
bonnet-brimmed hat swathed in a 
polka dot scarf, is crownless and held 
in place with a bicycle clip. Materials 
required are 2)4 yards polka dot rayon, 
J'e yard waffle pique and washable 
interfacing for hat brim. Easily made 
accessory pair is Design No. E-2202. 
Price 10 cents. 


ibloideied Pillow 'Top 


Design No. PH-3530 

A pillow top to em¬ 
broider in two tones of 
blue, red and green. 
This conventional pat¬ 
tern, similar to a peas¬ 
ant design, fits nicely 
into any living room or 
den. The design is 
worked on a 23-inch 
square of ecru linen or 
linen-like material with 
even weave. The em¬ 
broidery is worked by 
counting threads, fol¬ 
lowing the chart sup¬ 
plied. Embroidered pil¬ 
low cover is Design No. 
PH-3530. Price 10 
cents. 



Gtfoactioe ’flo'ial Doily 


Design No. PC-6466 

, This hexagon doily 
features a floral motif 
in rose, green, yellow 

I and white. Made in 
single, double and 
treble crochet and chain 
stitch, the instructions 
are easy to follow, the 
doily quickly made. 
Pearl cotton size 5 is 
used with Nos. 7 and 
10 steel crochet hooks. 
Finished size is 15 
inches from point to 
point. Hexagon doily is 
Design No. PC-6466. 
Price 10 cents. 


Address orders to The Country Guide Needlework Dept., Winnipeg. Be sure 
to include your name and address as well as the design number for each 
pattern ordered. 




MOST WOMEN 
KNOW PUREX 
IS SOFTER 


Yes, Purex toilet tissue is a best'seller 
because Western Canadian women have 
learned that here is a softer, finer, more 
absorbent tissue. They know that even 
baby’s tender skin can never be harmed 
by gentle, safe Purex! For, with all its 
super softness, Purex is firm, absorbent 
and free from any harsh or irritating 
elements. And though it is a finer tissue 
in every way, Purex costs no more than 
other brands! Give your family the benefit 
of extra-soft, extra-safe Purex today! 








There's a Difference . . . 

between the brand you put on your livestock and the brand an 
advertiser puts on his product. A livestock brand signifies owner¬ 
ship only. A product brand signifies noi only ownership but 
quality as well. The reputation of the manufacturer will suffer 

if his branded product fails to give the■ consumer satisfaction. 
As a general rule you can buy a branded product with confidence. 
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Ngw Design! 
More Features! 
Greater Value! 


Paper bags protect woollens 
by FLORENCE CLARE MILLER - 

I T has been stated that as much as a , 
million dollars’ worth of woollen 
material has been destroyed by moths 
in a single year. But good storage space 
for all the extra woollen mitts, caps, 
scarves, socks and sweaters that the A 
children need when it is cold, is scarce. 

Try using paper hags. As moths 4 
never eat through paper they make 
safe storage space. They are conveni- , 
ent to use, easy on the purse and can | 
be stored in any cool, dry place. The 
large heavy bijown paper type that is-^ 
used for carrying groceries is good 
or if you can get the moisture-proof A 
bags, so much the better. 

Because moths are particularly at¬ 
tracted to soiled spots it is essential 
that all the woollens be perfectly clean, j 
Launder the washable garments, have J 
the rest dry cleaned. Be sure there are H 
no holes in the bags you use and leave i 
enough space at the top for a fold-over 
of two to three inches. Fold the top 
over twice and fasten it down securely 
with scotch tape, making sure that 1 
there is no opening left. 

Write with a black grease pencil on 
each bag what is in it. Then at the first . 
cold spell next fall you will be able to 
find quickly exactly what you want. 
You will be surprised how many mitts, 
caps, scarves, socks and sweaters these 
bags will hold. % 

I also find paper bags excellent con¬ 
tainers for scraps of knitting wool and , 
odds and ends of woollen material to 
be used for mending. Kept in a drawer 
or box they are apt to become moth- 
eaten; tied tightly in a bag they are 
fairly safe. Too, they are easily found 
at any time you want a piece from the 
labelled bag. 


New Styling 

Refrigerators with glamorous porce¬ 
lain interior finished in a pastel 
shade—with rich golden trim. Also 
I available with Stratford yellow ex¬ 
terior at slight extra cost. Ranges 
in matching colors. 


Separate 
Food Freezer 


CYCLA- 

MATIC 


Store up to 47 lbs. of frozen foods 
in zero-zone safety. Foods never 
thaw. Ice cream stays hard. 


Complete Self-Service 

A brand new con- 
^ iK cept in food-keep- 
1 ' n 9- Wonderful, 

rj'-’t'l new convenience 

SB? 1 pSj features in the 

Food Freezer, Re- 
frigeratorand Pan- 


Roll-to-You Shelves 

« Every shelf glides 
out all the way. 
Puts everything in 
sight and reach. 
No more hunting, 
tipping, spilling. 


Use for Old Cribs 

If you have a cot or crib that the 
children have outgrown, here is a new 
use for it; convert it into a comfortable 
settee for them. It is easily done. Take 
away one side and shorten the legs 
so that it will be of convenient height 
for the children to sit on. With 
cretonne, or similar material, cover 
the mattress and make a valance to 
hang to the floor at the front and 
sides. Cover one or two little cushion 
forms with the same material and you 
have a cosy little seat the younger 
children will enjoy using.—C. V. Tench 


Cycla-Matic Defrosting 

No buttonsto push, 
T no dials to set, 

I clocks, timers or 

A heaters. Evapo- 

,-Jd rates defrost water 

| fy-A automatically. 


MODEL CTD-103 


New Imperial Model 


FRIGIDAIRE 
ELECTRIC RANGE 

with famous WONDER-OVEN 


In the Spring Mood 

Keep garden tools in repair and 
free from rust. If your tools have 
unpainted handles, give the tops of 
the handles a swab of some bright 
colored paint. Thus when someone bor¬ 
rows them,* the touch of color will 
serve to remind him that the tools are 
“borrowed”—and to whom they be¬ 
long. It is a good idea to keep a bottle 
of rust remover on hand so that if 


• New Imperial Cook-Master Oven 
Clock Control 

• New Multi-Duty Thermizer 

• New full-width Panel Glow Lighting 

• New Dual-Purpose Electric Time 
Signal 

• New Kant-Slide Griddle 

• Quick-Clean Oven 

• Warmer Drawer 


if you are having trouble with dust 
and muddy marks just inside your 
door, it probably is due to having no 
door mats just outside. Mats, whether 
cocoa. 


ASK your Frigidaire Dealer about ALL the new, 1954 Frigidaire 
Refrigerators and Electric Ranges or write for Free Booklets to 
Frigidaire Products of Canada Limited, Toronto 13, Ontario. 


rubber or fibre, go far toward 
keeping dust and mud from being 
tracked into the house.—L. P. Bell. 


MODEL RT-60C 
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4703 


No. 4727—A romper playsuit and cover-up dress 
for toddler’s wear. Dress has inside tucks at shoulder 
front and back, small round collar and a button front. 
Sunsuit has heart-shaped bib, buttoned-on suspenders 
and elastic at leg edges. Sizes M, 1, 2 and 3 years. 
Size 2 requires 2 yards 39-inch material for dress 
and sunsuit. Price 35 cents. 


No. 4703—Softly fashioned shirtwaist classic is a 
year-round favorite. Unmounted sleeves may be 
cuffed, small collar open at the neck. Gathered skirt 
of 140 inches has concealed side pockets. Sizes 12, 
14, 16, 18 and 20 years. Size* 16 requires 4Js yards 
35-inch material. Price 35 cents. 


No. 4710—A fresh, cool dress and bolero to make in 
a printed cotton or plain with saddle stitching trim 
in a large size range. Sleeveless dress has low round 
neckline with applied band; gored skirt features 
pocket flaps. Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18 and 20 years; 40, 
42 and 44-inch bust. Size 20 requires 4Js yards 39- 
inch material for dress and bolero. Price 35 cents. 


No. 4699—The triangular sleeves add a new touch 
to this slim dress with its pointed collar, short or 
three-quarter sleeves and soft pleats at skirt front. 
Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18 and 20 years. Size 16 requires 
3M yards 39-inch material. Price 50 cents. 


No. 4725—For boys and girls a jacket and plastic- 
lined playsuit or boy’s pants. Jacket has collar, cuffs 
and applique of contrasting material. Pants have 
elastic at waist back and inner legs. Playsuit is made 
with a front bib in one with pants and suspender 
straps. Sizes M, 1, 2 and 3 years. Size 2 requires for 
jacket % yard 36-inch material, contrasting trim and 
pants % yard 36-inch material. Price 35 cents. 


No. 4723—Specially sized for the shorter woman 
of five foot three or under, this sleeveless dress has 
wide pointed collar cut in one with front band, a 
pleat at center skirt front and pockets trimmed with 
bias. Sizes 124, 144, 161, 184, 204, 224 and 244 
(31 to 43-inch bust). Size 184 (37) requires 41s 
yards 39-inch material. Price 35 cents. 


State size and number for each pat¬ 
tern ordered. 

Write name and address clearly. 

Note price to be included in order. 

Simplicity patterns may be ordered 
from The Country Guide Pattern Serv¬ 
ice, Winnipeg, or direct from your local 
dealer. 
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The Seaway at Last 

Continued from page 7 

board? Will it increase the net incomes 
of western farmers? 

It seems safe! to assume that the Sea¬ 
way is being proceeded with at this 
time because of the Canadian deter¬ 
mination to wait only a reasonable 
period for U.S. co-operation; and if 
this was not forthcoming with reason¬ 
able promptness, to go it alone. This 
may have been a consequence of ex¬ 
hausted patience, as many periodicals 
suggest. It was more probably a result 
of the recognition by the Canadian 
government that we could lay down 
iron ore from Labrador for the gigantic 
United States steel industry for ap¬ 
proximately two dollars per ton less 
than would be possible from other, 
non-Canadjan, sources. This, it has 
been predicted, will allow develop¬ 
ment of these mines to the extent that 
20 ,000,000 tons of ore a year can be 
produced and find a ready market. 
This sale alone could conceivably meet 
most of the Seaway costs. 

This is not to say that Canada has 
just begun to favor the Seaway. Every 
Canadian government since 1928 has 
given the plan active support. Every 
United States administration (Presi¬ 
dent and Cabinet) since Woodrow 
Wilson, has been for’it, but until 1954, 
no United States Congress has favored 
it, and ;so nothing has been done. 

It was in 1951 that Canada decided 
to build the Seaway alone, if necessary. 
In January, 1952, President Truman 
submitted .the plan, once again, to 
Congress, and said: “The question be¬ 
fore the Congress .... no longer is 


whether the St. Lawrence Seaway 
should be built ... The question be¬ 
fore Congress now is whether the 
United States shall participate in its 
construction . . . The project is to be 
built, whether or not we take part. . 
The Congress turned it down, and it 
was two years more before they agreed 
to it. 

W HAT will be the chief value of 
the Seaway? “The most obvious 
benefit, from a Canadian point of 
view, is that the Seaway will open a 
much larger market for ore from Lab¬ 
rador than could otherwise be 
reached,” stated the Hon. Lionel 
Chevrier, Minister of Transport, in a 
recent speech. 

Even without the Seaway, the initial 
production goal in the Labrador mines 
is 10,000,000 tons of ore a year. How¬ 
ever, after paying any likely tolls on 
the Seaway, the ore could compete in 
virtually the whole Great Lakes mar¬ 
ket which includes over 80 per cent 
of the United States steel mills. When 
the Seaway is completed, mining in¬ 
terests see an imifeediate market for 
20 ,000,000 tons of ore a year, and 
after that, a steadily growing market. 

This iron ore market is now ready¬ 
made and waiting. The famous Mesabi 
and other high-grade ore ranges near 
Lake Superior are being worked out, 
and can no longer keep up with the 
growing demand. Without the Sea¬ 
way Mr. Chevrier has stated that in¬ 
dications are clear that ore costs will 
increase “a couple of do lars a ton or 
more, within a comparatively few 
years.” This, he said, will increase costs 
to the steel mills about $250,000,000 


a year, an increase that will be re¬ 
flected in the cost of steel. Perhaps 
avoidance of a rise in the costs of farm 
machines will be one of the big bene¬ 
fits gained by western Canadian 
farmers. 

W ESTERN farmers presumably 
gain as all of Canada gains, but 
our attention is naturally focused on 
grain. Seaway economists estimate that 
five cents a bushel will be saved on the 
cost of grain shipments to Montreal, 
when the Seaway is completed and 
the big 10,000-ton lake boats can go 
through. 

Some hope is held for gaining a 
little more. G. G. McLeod, economist. 


Department of Transport, has said: 
“Since upbound cargoes (iron ore) 
promise to outweigh down (grain) 
—just the opposite of today—competi¬ 
tion for down-bound grain cargoes 
should lower rates, to give them the 
greater part of the benefit.” It is pos¬ 
sible that competition for cargoes 
might add one cent to the savings. 

The present rate, by water, from the 
Lakehead to Montreal, is 14K cents a 
bushel. A reduction of five or six cents 
in this rate would be very substantial. 
The rail rate from the Lakehead to 


Montreal is 33 cents for wheat, and 
reductions in the amount hauled by 
rail could also be responsible for 
savings. 

Economists in the United States are 
freely predicting substantial savings' 
on the shipment of American grain 
through the Seaway. Dr. J. T. Sanders, 
legislative counsel for the National 
Grange, testifying last year before the 
United States Senate Foreign Rela¬ 
tions Committee, said: “I figure that if 
we save from five to eight cents a * 
bushel on the transportation of wheat, 
for example, it will save, at an aver¬ 
age yield of 25 bushels per acre, the 
American farmer from $1.25 to $2.00 
per acre each year in the increasing 


price of wheat.” In other words, the 
Seaway would put western Canadian 
and mid-western United States farmers 
in a better competitive position in , 
world markets. 

The American Farm Bureau Federa¬ 
tion has pointed out to its 1,600,000 
members that a transportation dollar 
will purchase ten miles of trans¬ 
port by water as against one mile by 
rail, and quotes, with approval, * 
figures which predict per-bushel sav¬ 
ings on wheat shipments of 5.5 to 7 
cents. 



This cross section gives some idea of the rapid fall of the St. Lawrence River 
as it approaches the city of Montreal. 


NOW 


„ time .. 


Green cross* 

WssJSjUssfgn 

GAIN 3 BUSHELS OF CLEAM 
GRAIN P ER Act™*" 


ACT NOW to wipe out weed losses at harvest time! 

Protect your crops with WEED-NO-MORE “80”, Canada’s 
proven leader in weed control. You’ll reap at least an extra three bushels 
per acre of better-grade grain. No dockage losses from weed seeds— 
and a big saving in wear and tear on your harvest machinery! 
Economical, too—it treats greater acreage per gallon than ordinary 
weed-killers because of its high acid content. Rapid penetration ensures 
effectiveness, even when heavy rainfall follows treatment. 

Apply Weed-No-More “ 80” now —For bigger profits later! 


*•' \ «*j »Y •f \ |v ■hNVu'v, 



PRODUCTS 



LEADERS IN PEST CONTROL 
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The U.S. Department of Commerce, 
in 1947, estimated a saving of five 
to seven cents a bushel on grain, result¬ 
ing from uninterrupted movement in 
Jarge bulk carriers from the head of 
the Lakes to lower St. Lawrence ports. 
► The minimum figure of approxi¬ 
mately five cents on wheat shipments, 
appears to be widely accepted. 

T HE question is frequently asked 
^ whether ocean ships will load at 
Fort William-Port Arthur and proceed 
^directly to Liverpool and other un¬ 
loading ports across the Atlantic. The 
answer is a qualified “No.” The regu- 
jlar Great Lakes freighters, although 
large enough, are not designed for 
^ocean travel. It is thought that large, 
ocean-going freighters will wish to 
^.avoid coming through the Seaway, be¬ 
cause of the loss of time involved in 
navigating the canals and locks. They 
will prefer to load nearer seaboard. 

It is expected that trans-shipment 
ifrom the “lakers” to “canallers” will be 
largely eliminated, and that grain will 
kbe carried to Montreal and beyond, by 
Take steamers. The grain will be un¬ 
loaded and stored in enlarged facili¬ 
ties at Montreal and Rimouski in Que- 
rbec, and at Louisburg, Nova Scotia. 
Economists suggest that this will in¬ 
crease the winter railway flow of grain 
.to the Atlantic ports. The end result 
should be that more wheat will be 
brought more cheaply to a point where 
it can be sold throughout the 12 
months of the year. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway may well 
act as a deterrent to the continued 
expansion of the Hudson Bay route 
for grain shipment. This route exists on 
savings comparable with those now 
expected from the St. Lawrence 
route. 

W ILL the Seaway be extensively 
used? The canals at Sault Ste. 
Marie handle more traffic in a year, at 
the present time, than the Suez, 
Panama and Kiel canals combined-. 
The capacity of the present 14-foot 
canals between Lake Ontario and 
Montreal is presently about 10,000,- 
000 tons a year. The estimated capa¬ 
city of the 27-foot canals would be 
about 50,000,000 tons, and it is pro¬ 
posed to so build them that this capa¬ 
city can be doubled to 100,000,000 
tons when necessary, and the channel 
deepened to 30 feet. 

Maximum deadweight capacity of 
ships allowable in the present 14-foot 
channel is 2,500 tons. The 27-foot 
channel will accommodate weights of 
10,000 tons. Fewer ships would be 
required to carry a given tonnage. 
Present estimates envisage an annual 
movement of cargo through the chan¬ 
nel that would include 20,000,000 tons 
of ore, 10,000,000 tons of grain, 4,- 
000,000 tons of coal, 1,500,000 tons 
of paper, pulpwood and wood pulp, 
and possibly 8,000,000 tons of miscel¬ 
laneous cargo. 

The savings on this volume of traffic 
are estimated at $45,000,000 to $50,- 


000,000 a year. How much of this 
would be net revenue, will depend on 
the tolls charged. The Seaway is plan¬ 
ned to be self-liquidating, and tolls 
will have to be at a high enough level 
to maintain and operate the Seaway, 
pay interest at current rates on the 
funds borrowed, and amortize the 
investment over a period of 50 years. 
It has been estimated that these vari¬ 
ous charges will total approximately 
$20,000,000 a year, which will leave 
$25,000,000 to $30,000,000 as a net 
reduction o f transportation costs. 
Naturally this figure could be highly 
variable, but as there is general 
agreement that the Seaway will be 
used more as the years go by, rather 
than less, the figure could be higher 
quite as readily as lower. 

Two entirely erroneous impressions 
about the Seaway are widely held. 
One is that the project is primarily 
undertaken to encourage the further 
development of western Canada and 
reduce the cost of delivering grain to 
seaboard. This will result, but the 
greatest economies and development 
will result from shipments moving in 
the opposite direction—the shipment 
of iron ore from the mines of Labra¬ 
dor to the steel mills of the United 
States. 

The otter erroneous impression is 
that the Seaway is a new, untried and 
gigantic project, extremely difficult and 
very costly. In actual fact the present 
project is the final one of many similar 


June, 1954 

though smaller projects, the final link 
in an almost completed chain, distin¬ 
guished from the other links chiefly in 
that it is to be forged in a single ven¬ 
ture. From the Strait of Belle Isle, 
where the waters of the St. Lawrence 
River and the Atlantic Ocean merge, 
to the heart of the continent at Fort 
William and Duluth, deep-draft navi¬ 
gation has been an accomplished fact 
for many years. Inspiring as is the 
present project, it is no more inspiring 
than channels and locks in the St. Law¬ 
rence system that have already been 
successfully constructed. 

When one remaining legal hurdle is 
cleared and the first 10,000-ton ship 
moves down the completed Seaway, a 
few years hence, the task, begun by 
trappers near Lachine over 250 years 
ago, will be finally completed. V 



“No it's not something new in ladies' 
handbags. I’m gathering up the 
laundry.” 




xtra hired hands 


at the touch 



of a finger 

With electricity, you can set extra helpers 
to work for you in your barn or home. 
At the touch of a finger, you can summon 
them to speed farm tasks, making life 
easier and more pleasant for you and 

your family. But before you can enjoy 

■4 

this modern miracle, you may need power 
lines, and equipment. That's where a 
Farm Improvement Loan comes in. A loan 


I-1 

I You never know how much 1 
j your bank can do for you until 
I you ask. Make a habit of dis- j 
cussing your farm finances 
with your local Royal Bank 
Manager. 


Our free booklet "Farm Improvement Loans," 
explains how they may be arranged, the 
purposes tor which they can be used, terms 
of repayment and other details. You can get 
a copy at any branch. 


to finance farm electrification may be 
arranged at any branch of The Royal 
Bank of Canada. Your local "Royal" man¬ 
ager will be glad to discuss it with you. 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 

c<ut <m t6e "IR&cpzl” 


RB-53-3G 
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EACH EXTRA SIDELAP 
MEANS WASTED METAL 
AND EXTRA COST TO YOU 


GET YOUR MONEY’S WORTH ! 

ASK FOR FULL WIDTH 

ALCAN 

ALUMINUM 

In the wide 36" sheet (32" coverage when ribbed) 


The extra width of farm roofing and siding made from 36" sheet, means 
fewer sidelaps and greater coverage for your money. In addition, 
Alcan “Kingstrong” Aluminum has the following advantages: 


NO PAINT NEEDED... “Kingstrong” 
aluminum needs no protective coat¬ 
ing — it is naturally attractive and 
keeps its pleasing appearance. 

WEIGHS LESS . . . “Kingstrong” 
aluminum being light in weight is 
easy to handle and reduces erection 
costs. 

REDUCES FIRE HAZARDS . . . 

“Kingstrong” aluminum, because it 
is a metallic covering, is fire resist¬ 
ant and gives better protection. 

LONGER LIFE . . . Aluminum has 
superior resistance to weathering in 


atmospheres of all kinds and does 
not rust. This ensures long life and 
lower maintenance costs. 

RESISTS SALT AIR. ..High resist¬ 
ance to salt laden atmospheres 
means that “Kingstrong” is the 
logical choice in coastal areas. 

AIDS PRODUCTION—BENEFITS 
HEALTH ... The reflective proper¬ 
ties of “Kingstrong” aluminum keep 
farm buildings cooler in summer 
and warmer in winter. These con¬ 
ditions contribute to higher produc¬ 
tion and improved animal health* 


WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF OUR FOLDER ON 
"KINGSTRONG" ALUMINUM FOR FARM ROOFING AND SIDING 

ALCAN 

ALUMINUM COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. 

1715 Sun Life Bldg., Montreal 


’’Kingstrong" is a registered Trade Mark for aluminum roofing sheet manufactured by Aluminum Company 
of Canada, Ltd. It is ribbed or corrugated and distributed by all leading roofing manufacturers. 






NEED MONEY 

to help make 
a dream 

“ come 
true? 



The BANK of NOVA SCOTIA’S 


P 

Si 

Pi 


PLUS LIFE INSURANCE 
AT NO COST TO YOU 


For the first time in Canada— 
a method of saving that insures 
our savings goal. Ask for free 
ooklet giving full details at 
your nearest branch. 


I 


Your Partner 

j‘V| 


in Helping 

1 j: 1 


Canada Grow Ji] 

lllll 






The BANK of NOVA SCOTIA 
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THERE'S A 
DIFFERENCE . . . 

between the brand you put on 
your livestock and the brand 
an advertiser puts on his prod¬ 
uct. A livestock brand signifies 
ownership only. A product 
brand signifies not only owner¬ 
ship but quality as well. The 
reputation of the manufacturer 
will suffer if his branded 
product fails to give the con¬ 
sumer satisfaction. As a gen¬ 
eral rule you can buy a 
branded product with confi¬ 
dence. 


CLEARANCE PRICES 


MEN’S NYLON SPORT SHIRTS 

(long sleeves) _ $1.89 

MEN’S DACRON SLACKS . 5.29 

MEN’S NYLON GABARDINE SLACKS, 

30-42, without belt (belt 25c)_4.19 

MEN’S STRIPED LINEN TIES, 6 for_ .98 

BOYS’ DACRON SLACKS, 

with belt. 8-16 yrs. _ „..3.59 

FLANNELETTE BLANKETS, pair . 2.89 

Grey, Wine. Green with borders; % size_ 2.48 

UNBLEACHED FLANNELETTE. 10 yards.... 2.49 
FLANNELETTE or MARQUISETTE 


BUNDLES, matched, 25 yards (5 pounds) 


Vz - 1*4 yd. ends . .. 5.00 

PRINTED-FLAIN BROADCLOTHS, 28 yards 4.89 
WOOL COATING-PANTING. 56" wide, yard 1.89 

CIRCULAR UNDERWEAR COTTON, yard.25 

*4 - 1 yd. ends, lb-- .88 

WOOL PLAIDS, Vz to 1 yard ends, 5 pounds 2.38 

CHECKERED FLANNELETTE, yard _ .44 

LADIES’ SOCKETTES or COTTON 

PULLOVERS, 3 pairs . 1.00 

PANTIES, rayon striped. 3 pairs_1.00 

LADIES’ NYLON HOSE, first quality, doz. 10.50 

Thirds, doz. - 3.95 

LADIES’ SLIPS, lace top and bottom, each- 1.89 

KIDDIES’ SWEATERS, 2-14 years-.69 

KIDDIES’ PANTIES. 4 for-.98 

Order C.O.D. Refunds. 

CATALOGUE - FREE CALENDAR 
MRS. SCHAEFER REG’D. 


DRUMMONDVILLE QUEBEC 



Pea Dispute 
Settled in B.C. 

T HE Fraser Valley’s green pea in¬ 
dustry is rolling again, after a dis¬ 
pute between growers and processors 
which threatened to wipe out the 
$500,000 pack for this year. Settle¬ 
ment was reached just four or five 
days short of the planting deadline, 
at a meeting called by the B.C. Coast 
Vegetable Marketing Board, which 
this season assumed control of the 
green pea crop for the first time. 
Intervention of the Board in the pea¬ 
processing industry was one of the 
underlying causes of the whole dis¬ 
pute. 

Until this season growers had made 
their own individual contracts with 
processors, but there was much dis¬ 
satisfaction over the wide variety of 
deals offered by different buyers. Last 
March, growers heavily endorsed a 
petition calling for the Marketing 
Board to regulate sale of their product 
via the Natural Products Marketing 
Act. Under this arrangement, all 
growers and packers were licensed, 
and a committee composed of three 
representatives from each group was 
formed to establish prices to be paid 
for the 1954 crop. Unhappy over the 
whole idea of Marketing Board con¬ 
trol, processors balked at the prices 
suggested. The dispute was then 
placed in the hands of a judicial arbi¬ 
tration .board. 

The arbitrators set a price range 
from $35 a ton for standard quality, to 
$101 per ton for select quality peas. In 
addition, they recommended a charge 
to processors of $10 per ton for har¬ 
vesting. Growers accepted the award, 
but processors maintained they 
couldn’t meet competition from Al¬ 
berta and U.S. peas, if they paid 
growers the prices set by the Board. 

The only money made last year, 
contended the processors, was on peas 
they grew themselves. In a move to 
challenge Board authority, they began 
leasing Valley land to grow their own 
crop. Claiming they wouldn’t plant a 
pea unless packers agreed to the 
prices set by arbitration, the Pea- 
growers’ Association countered by 
launching a campaign to get as many 
farmers as possible to refuse to rent 
any land. Already able to restrict the 
amount of land a processor can lease, 
the Marketing Board hurried through 
an amendment to their regulations, 
which would give them power to stop 
delivery of peas to any processor, even 
those grown by the processor himself. 
Then the deadlock was on. 

As planting time neared, the pro¬ 
cessors won their point. Collapse of 
the pea industry would be a serious 
blow to the economy of the whole 
area. Settlement was finally made on 
a five per cent reduction in the prices 
set by arbitration, with the exception 
of peas falling within the two lowest 
“tenderometer” readings. The Market¬ 
ing Board withdrew its restrictions on 
processors growing their own peas on 
leased land. 

End of the dispute saw the 150 
Valley growers hurrying into their 
fields to plant this year’s crop. Delays 
imposed by the late season and the 
dispute will see a slight reduction in 
average annual production of 2,500 
tons, but the important point is that 
there will be a crop.—C.V.F. V 



“You mean to say there’s cream 
in this powdered milk?” 


"Why yes, Mary. It’s easy to tell 
it isn’t powdered skim milk like 
so many of the others.” 

"Oh, my. I thought all powdered 
milks were the same.” 


makes over three quarts of nour¬ 
ishing fresh milk for drinking or 
cooking. And the 2 Y% and 5 
pound tins are even more eco¬ 
nomical. Klim mixes so easily, too 
—just add it to water and beat.” 


"Not on your life! Why, my 
youngsters notice right away if I 
use other powdered milks—say 
they aren’t rich and creamy like 
Klim.” 


"Well, it certainly sounds wonder¬ 
ful. I’m going to try some right 
away.” 

Trade Marks Reg'd. 


"Oh, look, here on the label—it 
says Klim is pasteurized whole 
milk in powder form. That’s 
what makes the difference.” 

"As I said, Mary, Borden’s Klim 
has the cream in it. I wouldn’t 
be without it. So easy to store, 
and it stays fresh for weeks after 
you’ve opened the can.” 

"But is it economical?” 

"Heavens yes! Why, one pound 


SHAKER BARGAIN 

Reg. $1.00 value 

ONLY 50c M . ad . e , ° f fle *j ble 

polyethylene. Attrac¬ 
tive, handy, easy to 
clean. One quart capac¬ 
ity. Mixes Klim, has 
many other kitchen 
uses. Send 50c and 
round paper label inside 
tin — with your name 
and address — to The 
Borden Company, 
Limited, Klim Shaker 
Dept., Box 5022, 
London, Ont. 



AND NOW KLIM IS VITAMIN D INCREASED! 


-V. 


// END YOUR WORRIES ABOUT 

The RIGHT Laxative 

for Your Child 

mnwui inn iittifnHmsnsrrr 1 ** 

Always give 

CASTORIA 

a safe laxative made 
especially for babies and children 

Contains no harsh drugs — no phenolphtha- 
lein, no cascara, no castor oil, no epsom salts. 
Won’t upset your child — won’t cause grip¬ 
ing, or diarrhea, which harsh adult laxatives 
may do. Mild Castoria works gently, safely 
—gives the thorough, natural-like relief a 
baby or child needs. 

Extra-mild Castoria is liquid —easily swal¬ 
lowed. No chewing, no gagging, no upset, 
as with hard-to-swallow pills or tablets. 
And, because it’s a liquid, Castoria permits 
exact dosage. 

Children enjoy taking it — Castoria is so 
pleasant-tasting, youngsters lick the spoon. 
Get a bottle now. 

CASTORIA 

For 86 Years the Most Trusted Name in Laxatives 
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New low prices on 
uro Water Systems 


Now 2 to 4 times more water storage 
—costs $ 4 to $ 6 less 


Here’s How Duro Gives You More For Less 


Model 

Tank 

Capacity 

Price* 

Increase in 

Tank Capacity 

Savings 

old unit 
255 

2/i U.S. gals. 

$1 18.00 

— 

— 

251-5 
new unit 

5 U.S. gals. 

$111.90 

Twice As 
much 

$6.10 

251-10 
new unit 

10 U.S. gals. 

$113.90 

Four Times 

As Much 

$4.10 


F.O.B. Manitoba and Eastern Canada—slightly higher in far West. 

Easy terms as low as 10% down with 1 8 months to pay. 

Here’s the value event of the year for rural home owners. Duro’s two 
new Shallow Well Water Systems with either five or ten gallon 
storage tank, now sell for $111.90 and $113.90. That means you can 
buy a Duro Water System 2 to 4 times larger at prices from $4 to $6 
lower than even the smallest system. That’s a bargain you can’t 
afford to miss. 

Duro Water Systems with a capacity of 250 gallons per hour, deliver 
thousands of gallons for a few pennies. And with the larger tank you 
save power by cutting down on starting and stopping of the 'A h.p; 
motor. 

Read these features—then see your Duro dealer 


• thermal overload protection • simple, silent, solidly built 

• relief valves and drain • easily serviced anywhere in Canada 

plugs standard equipment 


* Above prices for 60 cycle units, 25 cycle slightly higher. Automatic Air Volume Control, $5.00 extra. 



COUNTRYWOMAN HANDBOOKS 

No. 1—Countrywoman Handbook On Housekeeping_25c 

Kitchen tools and labor savers, home decorating, furniture refinishing, care and 
repair of hardwood and softwood floors, washday shortcuts, pattern reading and 
sewing hints, how to get rid of flies, bugs and beetles, housecleaning aids, etc., 
to mention only a part of the information contained in this splendid book. Price 
only 25c postpaid. 

No. 2—Countrywoman Handbook On Kitchen Planning _ 25c 

Essentials of a well-planned kitchen, proper arrangement of shelving, height of 
working surfaces, use of space, plans for a dumb waiter, shoe storage, and other 
very practical information on linen cupboards, clothes closets, etc. Price only 25c 
postpaid. 

Order by Number —Send Your Order Direct To: 

THE COUNTRY GUIDE BOOK DEPT. 

WINNIPEG - - - CANADA 


Notes from 
British Columbia 

Frost, flood prospects and the problems of the 
fluid milk industry highlight acute B.C. problems , 


by C. V. FAULKNOR 

Okanagan Frost Damage. Fruit 
growers of the sunny Okanagan Val¬ 
ley will long remember the last three 
days of April, 1954. In that short 
period temperatures tumbled to a 
record April low of 21 degrees above 
zero at Kelowna, with unofficial read¬ 
ings as low as 12 degrees, in several 
isolated pockets. Wiped out, virtually 
overnight, were months of hard work 
and careful planning. 

Hardest hit of all were the soft fruit 
areas at the southern end of the Val¬ 
ley: damage to cherries, peaches, 
pears, and apricots has been estimated 
in some instances to run as high as 
95 per cent, while other farms not far 
away escaped almost unharmed. That 
was the nature of the cold snap—its 
unwanted favors were distributed un¬ 
evenly from sector to sector. One new 
grower had just put $10,000 down on 
a peach and apricot orchard, the bal¬ 
ance to come from the crop. Now 
there will be no crop. Other growers 
on the higher benches were touched 
only lightly. 

In the apple-producing areas of the 
Central Okanagan damage was gen¬ 
erally less severe. Here the frost 
singled out the Delicious variety for 
special attention, although some 
growers state the king blossoms on 
their McIntosh Reds have been 
nipped appreciably. Pear growers 
here, like the soft fruit men to the 
south, will have to wait another year 
for a satisfactory crop. 

The king blossom is the center one 
in a five-bud cluster. From this comes 
the big, juicy red apple, which forms 
the bulk of the crop. The other blos¬ 
soms develop later, and the apples 
formed are generally much smaller. 
Frost injury to the king blossoms 
would mean a big drop in yields, and 
affect the whole apple industry. 

Estimates of the over-all damage to 
Okanagan crops vary from 25 to 75 
per cent. Industry spokesmen are in¬ 
clined to discount the higher figure, 
and have advised growers to adopt a 
wait-and-see policy. The frost will 
leave its mark on the Valley’s economy 
this year, but it will be a few weeks 
before the full extent of the damage 
is known. V 

Bulkley Valley Milk Producers. On 
the Northern Line of the Canadian 
National Railways, farmers of the 
Bulkley Valley have designated their 
area as the milkshed of the newly 
industrialized North Coast region. To 
prove their claim they are building a 
first-rate dairy industry that is sending 
increasing quantities of quality milk 
west through the Coast Range to the 
ocean port of Prince Rupert. Last 
summer the Bulkley Valley Milk Pro¬ 
ducers’ Association purchased the 
Northland Dairy in the Coast city to 
gain greater control over the market¬ 
ing of their product. 

For years. Prince Rupert had been 
getting most of its milk from the 
Fraser Valley, two days’ boat trip to 
the south. By the time the milk ar¬ 
rived in the northern city it had lost a 


good deal of its freshness. In Prince 
Rupert dairies the imported milk was , 
mixed with the fresher Bulkley Valley 
product, and the identity of the latter ■ 
was lost. Today, all that is changed: 
the producer-owned Northland Dairy 
now handles only Bulkley Valley milk, , 
plus a small quantity from the Ne- 
chanko Dairy at Vanderhoof. 4 

With the identity of their product 
established, northern producers set ' 
about to build a reputation for top 
quality. The usual thrice-weekly milk 
shipments from the Valley were in¬ 
creased to six times a week. This : 
worked a bit of a hardship on pro- 4 
ducers in isolated locations, who 
couldn’t take turns with neighbors in 'j 
bringing milk to the train, but the 
extra effort paid off. It put fresher 
milk on the Prince Rupert market, and 
consumers showed their appreciation. 
Since last January, sales of Bulkley 
Valley milk have increased by i,000 
gallons a week. 

Milk shipments from the Valley in¬ 
volved working out a refrigeration 
problem with the C.N.R. Good ice 
refrigeration in the baggage car is 
the best producers can manage until ^ 
they build up their production to the 
200 cans per day needed to guarantee 
a proper refrigerator car. But they’re 
working on it. Four new shippers 
have joined the Co-op ranks since last 
fall, and a 22-head carload of new 
dairy stock from the Fraser Valley 
was eagerly bought up. 

Bulkley Valley producers are look¬ 
ing to the future. Some day they hope 
to supply the whole Prince Rupert 
market, and other Coast outlets as 
well. Most promising other Coast out¬ 
let is the new aluminum city of Kiti- 
mat, expected to reach a population t 
of 50,000 within ten to 14 years—a 
target worth aiming at. V | 

Milk Controversy Continues. The 

major milk crisis forecast for the end 
of March arrived very quietly, if it 
arrived at all. Independent distribu- ^ 
tors in Vancouver applied to the Milk 
Board for licenses to sell milk, and, as 
they vowed to do, dropped the bonds 
they are required to post which 
ensure payment to producers of the 
Board’s fixed price. The thud was 
barely audible. At the same time, they, 
carefully explained that the bonds 
were not thrown down (gauntlet style) 
in open defiance of Board orders, but 
had been let go (gently and reluc¬ 
tantly) through inability to carry them 
longer under present marketing con¬ 
ditions. 

Just as quietly (and firmly) the 
Milk Board proceeded with the prose¬ 
cution of the one small distributor 
who had failed to take out a bond 
last year, and let it be known that 
other prosecutions are pending. Maxi¬ 
mum fine under the charge is $1,000. 

Farther down the line, however, 
things were not so quiet. Although 
unaffected by bonding regulations, the 
big producer-owned Fraser Valley 
Milk Producers’ Association levelled 
a broadside at the cause of the ruckus 
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M-500 GRAIN BOX 



LINCOLN 


RUGGEDLY BUILT FOR ALL-WEATHER 
WORK, YEAR AFTER YEAR. Mercury 
Trucks are designed and engineered to 
withstand punishment—with features like 
specially braced deep-channel frame, 
powerful hydraulic brakes, and Synchro- 
Silent transmission. Automatic Drive is 
available on Series M-100. 


V-8 POWER TO MASTER ALL LOADS AT 
LOW RUNNING COST. For daily depend¬ 
ability and lowest operating costs, you’ll 
want V-8 power—the type of engine that 
engineers agree is the most efficient. 
Mercury offers seven great V-8’s. All are 
products of the world’s most experienced 
builder of V-8 engines. 


MODELS DESIGNED FOR THE HAULING 
JOBS ON YOUR FARM. The Mercury 
Truck line is so large—over 125 different 
models—the selection of models for farm 
work is particularly good. You get the 
ideal truck for your needs — a versatile 
truck designed with the durability — the 
power—the features you want. 


EASY TO HANDLE ON THE ROAD OR IN 
THE FIELDS. Mercury Trucks respond 
easily because the front tread is wide, 
yet the front axle is set back to give a 
short turning radius. Load weight is dis¬ 
tributed better. Steering is easier. Power 
Steering is available on certain extra 
heavy duty models. 


CAB COMFORT FOR HARD-WORKING 
DRIVERS, OR TRIPS INTO TOWN. There’s 
3-man seat comfort, every modern feature 
for easy driving with a minimum of effort 
in Mercury cabs. See your dealer for 
catalogues giving full details about new 
Mercury Trucks. 


M-100 PICKUP 
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\ The dressing “makes” the salad 
\ ... and famous Miracle Whip 

\ Salad Dressing has a just-right 
\ flavor that millions prefer! 

* \ Not too peppy, not too 
■* \ mild—delicious in 
on \ salads and sandwiches. 

0 \° \ there’s no other 

\ dressing in the world 
-•■""'"like Miracle Whip. 

See for yourself! 

Save tfie 16-oz. and 32-oz. jars for canning 

'fade Ufa •j** 
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NO MORE 

“HARD WATER RASH” 

We have a 
DIAMOND 
Tjg Water Softener 


A DIAMOND Water Softener r , 

removes the minerals that * 

cause "hard water rash!" 

Soft water cuts the work in 
laundering and dishwashing 


CHOOSE A 

WESTFIELD 


IF BABY IS 
CROSS <£i 

FIND OUT WHY J 

HEALTHY BABIES are not cross. Your 
baby should not be cross. If he is, then 
something in his little system may be “out 
of order. Probably Baby’s Own Tablets 
can promptly “put it right.” One Quebec 
Mother had this experience. She writes: 
*‘My little girl was irritable, feverish and 
sometimes sick at her stomach—what a 
relief it was, after giving her Baby’s Own 
Tablets, to see how much better she was.” 

Sweet-tasting—no “sleepy” stuff—no 
dulling effect. Promptly effective in simple 
fever, constipation, restlessness and 
fretfulness resulting from irregularity at 
teething time, and other minor ills. Never 
be without a full box of Baby’s Own 
Tablets. Sickness so often strikes in the 
night. Get a package today at your druggist. 
Money back if you are not satisfied. 


BEAUTY QUEEN 
17 jewels 

$4050 


Tiny, trim—breathtaking 
beauty—yet accurate beyond 
compare. That’s Westfield, a famous 
name in fine watches. At better 
Jewellery stores throughout Canada- 
priced $22.50-160.00 


A Product oj BULOVA 

World’s Largest Manufacturer of Fine Watches 


—Milk Board Order No. 40 of last 
year — which decontrolled all milk 
prices above the producer level. 

“Who asked for decontrol?” the 
F.V.M.P.A. wanted to know: “It was 
certainly no person or group who 
obtains their livelihood'from the dairy 
industry.” 

The Milk Board let fly with Order 
No. 46, specifically naming the Asso¬ 
ciation, for failure to comply with 
sections of orders Nos. 41 and 40. The 
former lists the minimum price to be 
paid to primary producers, and the 
latter states that producers be given a 
full monthly statement showing all 
deductions made from the fixed Board 
price of $5.03 per 100 pounds of 3.5 
per cent milk. The F.V.M.P.A.’s first 
settling rate statement under the new 
regulations, which require all distri¬ 
butors to show what they paid for 
fluid milk, announced a price of $4.00 
per 100 pounds—more than $1.00 per 
100 pounds below the Board price. 

Order No. 46 instructs the 
F.V.M.P.A. to furnish a new, com¬ 
pletely itemized statement for the 
month of March, and that it must be 
in producers’ hands before an April 
statement is issued. A similar state¬ 
ment must cover each monthly settle¬ 
ment from now on. V 


One man with courage makes a 
majority .—Andrew Jackson. 

Flood Threats. Official warning has 
been passed to residents of all low- 
lying valleys in B.C. to prepare for 
the most serious flooding since the 
disastrous inundations of 1948. Most 
potent threat lies in the valleys of the 
Columbia and Kootenay Rivers, where 
an increase of ten per cent in the 
snow pack since April 1 presents a 
flood potential 53 per cent greater 
than that of the flood year. Snow con¬ 
ditions in the Interior watersheds that 
feed the Fraser River, closely parallel 
those of 1948 when $20,000,000 
worth of damage was done in the 
Coastal sector alone. 

But it all depends on the weather, 
and a special combination of weather 
at that. The flood threat is the result 
of abnormally cold temperatures dur¬ 
ing April, which retarded normal 
snow melting and spring run-off. A 
general rise in temperatures, accom¬ 
panied by normal or - above-normal 
rain, would super-charge just about 
every stream in the province. On the 
other hand, a long spell of clear 
weather, with warm days and cool 
nights, could regulate the flow and 
avoid those peak discharges which do 
all the damage. 

With their experiences of the last 
flood to guide them, residents of the 
lower Fraser Valley are watchful, but 
not alarmed. In the first place it may 
not happen at all. If it does, just about 
every agency and individual is organ¬ 
ized to meet the emergency. The 
Valley now has one of the best dyking 
systems in the province. More im¬ 
portant, the dykes are accessible, and 
wide enough for truck traffic—in some 
places wide enough for two-way 
traffic. In 1948, dyke workers learned 
that with enough trucks to bring ma¬ 
terial and manpower, levees could be 
built up faster than the water could 
rise. The Fraser will have a fight on 
its hands if it goes on the rampage 
this year. V 



MEN'S GABARDINE PANTS, with belt, 

32-40 $4.19: Boys'. 8-16 years ..$3.20 

LADIES’ PRINTED COTTON DRESSES, 

or Housedresses — ....$1.98 

Manufactured by ourselves. 

MRS. SCHAEFER 

Box 264 Drummondville, Que. 



Always make sure your mail is 
properly addressed, and that 
you have signed your name 
and address to your letter or 
subscription order. An omis¬ 
sion will cause delay in filling 
your order. 
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Wishing Willie 
by MARY GRANNAN 
IHE strangest thing happened to 
Willie 


t A Willie Wallace. Willie was a 
wisher. Wishing is fun, if you don’t 
.make it a bad habit. But Willie had 
done that. Tt didn’t matter what Willie 
had, or where he went, he wished for 
something different. 

He had been wishing for a fire truck 
for weeks. His mother decided that she 
would give him one for his birthday. It 
.was a beautiful fire truck. It was large 
enough for Willie to ride in. It had two 
extension ladders, and a siren. His 
(father bought him a fireman’s helmet, 
and rubber coat with metal clasps. 

When Willie came to breakfast, the 
morning of his birthday his mother and 
father sang the “Happy Birthday” 
song, and then led the little boy to the 
dining room, where his beautiful gifts 
were waiting for him. 

“Thank you very much, Mum and 
Dad,” said the little boy. “It’s a lovely 
fire truck, but I wish you’d given me a 
tricycle, instead. The fireman’s coat 
and hat are very nice too, but I wish 
they were a cowboy suit and hat.” 

“But Willie,” said his mother, dis¬ 
appointment showing in her face, 
“you’ve been saying ever since Christ¬ 
mas, when you got your express cart, 
that you wanted a fire truck.” 

Willie nodded his head. “I know,” 
he said, “but I changed my mind.” 

His father made no comment, but 
suggested that he was hungry, and it 
was time for breakfast. “And mother 
has a surprise for you too, Willie,” 
he said. “She got up an hour earlier 
this morning so that she could make 
waffles for you.” 

Willie smiled at his mother, and 
said, “Thank you very much, Mum. 
But I wish you hadn’t bothered. I’d 
rather have bacon and eggs. I always 
wish for bacon and eggs on my birth¬ 
day.” 

Mr. Wallace frowned and looking at 
Willie, he said sternly, “Willie, I’m 
getting a bit tired of your wishing. 
You’ve made your mother very un¬ 
happy this morning.” 


No. 28 in series—by CLARENCE TILLENIUS 


These notes may be done very 
quickly, but they should be done with 
care. One thing I have found very use¬ 
ful is to indicate wherever you can 
where the horizon comes in a sketch. 
It is the work of a moment to put this 
in. If you neglect it, you may be 
puzzled later on as to just from what 
angle you looked at the scene. In the 
accompanying sketch the horizon 
comes just about at the level of the -top 
of the gate. It is always at the level of 
your eye when you are drawing. 

Remember: The horizon is always 
at the level of your eye. If you are sit¬ 
ting down on the level ground a man 
standing up in front of you, would be 
head and shoulders above the horizon 
line. If you sat on a hill and looked 
across a valley, anything in the valley 
would appear below the horizon. 
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Food, Prices, and Farming 

T HE relationship between the farmer and the 
consumer is measured in economic terms, by 
prices. These express the relationship between 
demand and supply. The consumer of food products, 
—the housewife, for the most part—, very largely 
determines the prices at which these products will 
move into consumption. If she and all other con¬ 
sumer-purchasers will not buy enough of a product, 
at current prices, to take it off the market within a 
reasonable period, either a market must be found 
elsewhere for it at that price, or less of the product 
must be produced, or the price must come down. 
What usually happens is that the price comes down, 
after which less of it is produced, until demand and 
supply are in a satisfactory relationship. 

The situation is the same if the housewife wants a 
particular product, —say, a roast of pork—, when 
pork is not plentiful. It may be that there are fewer 
hogs in the country, or that the export market will 
pay more for it than the housewife has been accus¬ 
tomed to paying. In any case, the Canadian house¬ 
wife must pay more for her roast under these con¬ 
ditions, or her family must do without. Only if 
demand were precisely adjusted to supply, or if 
government rigidly controlled prices, could prices 
remain constant. 

Demand is not a mere measure of what people 
want, or wish they could have: the measure of 
demand is the price at which consumers will 
actually buy. There are no doubt many millions of 
people throughout the world who want our wheat, 
but because they can not pay for it what we believe 
it is worth, they cannot have it. Many people in 
Canada could no doubt have afforded to eat butter 
during the last few years, instead of margarine. Be¬ 
cause they chose not to do so, either the price of 
butter had to come down, or the dairy industry 
must produce less butter. Actually, the government 
stepped in and told producers and dairy manufac¬ 
turers, months in advance, that it would be willing 
to take over any butter at a specified price, during 
certain periods. Anyone who wanted to produce 
butter under those conditions was free to do so. The 
government would then use its stocks of butter to 
protect consumers during the slack producing 
months. This protection would not be afforded by 
regulating prices, but by putting more butter on the 
market, if prices got too high, and leaving it to 
supply to bring prices down. 

N? one in 1954 should harbor the mistaken idea 
that the law of supply and demand does not oper¬ 
ate. It does. It underlies every commercial activity 
in the free world, notwithstanding that it may be 
masked by governmental interference in some coun¬ 
tries, and with some products, and may be almost 
completely submerged under government controls, 
in countries like Russia. If the law of supply and 
demand does not work, it should be as easy to sell 
work horses to farmers on the Regina plains, or used 
cars to the Eskimos, as it is to sell cream to a 
creamery. 

Consumers are the final arbiters of price, but the 
share of that price which producers receive, has 
been declining in recent years. There are several 
reasons for this decline, some of which many farm 
families probably do not appreciate. Between the 
farm price and the price the consumer eventually 
pays, there are at least two major intermediaries. 
One is the wholesaler or processor, the other, the 
retailer. A third factor is labor, a fourth is trans¬ 
portation, and a fifth, more recently introduced, 
may be called packaging. The costs of labor, of 
transportation, and all of the costs of operating busi¬ 
nesses, whether wholesale or retail, have gone up 


very sharply since the war, with the result that the 
distance between the farm price and the consumer’s 
price has widened very substantially. When con¬ 
sumers, including farm families, demand food in 
attractive packages, this adds to the cost of market¬ 
ing, just as much as when labor demands higher 
wages on railways, in stores, or in processing plants. 

Moreover, let us suppose that a peck of potatoes, 
or a unit of any other product, retails for 75 cents, 
of which the farmer gets 30 cents. If the farm price 
declines to 25 cents, that means a decline of a little 
more than 16 per cent; but if the retail price is 
promptly dropped five cents—an equal amount—the 
consumer price declines only six or seven per cent. 
As soon as the intervening costs increase and widen 
the distance between farm and consumer prices, 
farm prices become a smaller proportion of what 
the consumer pays; and any fluctuation, percentage¬ 
wise, is much greater than an equal quantitative 
fluctuation in consumer prices. 

Farmers today are much concerned about mar¬ 
keting, and rightly so. Nevertheless, there is a great 
deal of confusion on the subject, and the prejudice 
that this often gives rise to, could well be replaced 
by more factual information. The marketing of farm 
products is a very complicated process, but farmers 
and their organizations are in great need of more 
facts than they appear to possess. Indeed, thousands 
of prairie farmers send their livestock to market by 
truck, without any idea of whether the animals will — 
be marketed through the stockyards,, or at what 
plant they may be delivered. It is safe to say that 
their marketing problems will never be solved satis¬ 
factorily until they take pains to learn more of the 
marketing process than they can possibly learn by 
this degree of negligence. Under such circumstances, 
if some packing plants in Saskatchewan and Alberta 
(not Manitoba) have been offering inducements to 
truckers to divert livestock to them, should this be 
surprising? Who, in any case, is primarily to 
blame? V 

Importance of Education 

. G. WELLS, in “The Outline of History,” wrote 
that “human history becomes more and more a 
race between education and catastrophe.” Robert 
C. Cook, editor of The Journal of Heredity, in a 
book published two or three years ago, said much 
the same thing, but based his conclusion on studies 
of heredity in man. Wells wrote during World War 
I, but if he were writing today he would probably 
see little reason to change his opinion. He might 
even believe that our condition had worsened, and 
that professional educators in Canada no longer 
agree (if they ever did) about the purposes of 
education. 

Canadians should be grateful to Dr. Hilda 
Neatby, professor of history at the University of 
Saskatchewan, for having penned a vigorous criti¬ 
cism of Canadian educational systems, in her book 
“So Little for the Mind.” We do not suggest that she 
is right in all that she has written, because to do 
so would be to assume for ourselves an ability to 
equal what would be an astounding achievement. 
We do believe she is largely right in her basic 
approach to education, and we suggest that she is 
entitled to our gratitude, as a modest reward for 
having engendered more discussion of the meaning 
and purpose of education, than anyone in Canada 
during the last generation. 

We hope that this discussion has penetrated deep 
into the heart of rural Canada, because experience 
suggests that where education depends on balanc¬ 
ing taxes with learning, the former too often tips 
the scales. It may be heresy, but the truth must 
out: 'education—learning—is more important than a 
mill or two' on the tax roll. Teacher shortages and 
lowered teaching standards, because of too low 
salaries for years past, may save money now, but 
they will cost more later, and will continue to cost 
more throughout every year of the average grown¬ 
up’s working years. 

Education pays. Our conviction is that the lively 
controversy over education that has been under 
way for some time past, would be far less disturb¬ 
ing, if more Canadian parents were aware of this 
basic fact. V 



Television 

T HE inauguration of television service in wd| 
Canada on May 31, raises questions of n. 
importance to farmers and their advisers. As a 
extension and adult education medium, televisioi* 
offers advantages which far surpass those available 
from radio. 

CBC radio experience suggests that farmers, quitt 
aside from entertainment features, want weather in 
formation, market news, and other information 
which will be of assistance in the production and 
marketing of farm crops and livestock. U.S. experi¬ 
ence indicates that television will be expected to, 
provide the same kind of service, but that it will 
be able to do so much more effectively, because 
TV programs will be both seen and heard. The 
experts have concluded that people cannot carry 
away more than 30 per cent of what they hear ^ 
most generous estimate, in our view—, but as m 1 
as 70 per cent of what they see. Whether the pi , 
centages are entirely correct is less important than 
the undoubted fact that the difference is very great. 

It may well be that within a comparatively few 
years the cost of increasing the efficiency of exten¬ 
sion and adult educational work will be found muc( 
less, if TV is utilized effectively, than if present 
methods are relied on. The entertainment aspect, 
of television may be left to take care of themselve 
for the time being at least, but our departments o 
agriculture and extension agencies could do a 
distinct disservice to those whom they are expected 
to serve, by adopting a too-niggardly wait-and-see 
attitude toward TV. This year—this summer—is not 
too soon for a thorough exploration of its possi¬ 
bilities. Plans should be laid to bring the widely 
scattered farm population of western Canada more 
closely into touch with the rapidly increasing store 
of useful information that is available. Those who 
are engaged in farming should have readier access 
to the results of experience, investigation, experi¬ 
mentation and research, and TV promises to be of 
great value in this direction. ’ V 


The St. Lawrence Seaway 


B Y the time this issue is received, the State ofl 
New York may have received the approval ofl 
the courts to proceed, jointly with Ontario, toward] 
the development of hydro-electric power along tb 
St. Lawrence River. This last obstacle overcome 
the first steps toward the actual completion of the] 
great St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Project can] 
be only a matter of a few days, or weeks. 

A general review of the Seaway Project, as distin 
from power development, appears elsewhere in 
issue. A very large number of Canadians wil’ 
with the Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe in his prefi 
for an all-Canadian Seaway developmen' 
decades of procrastination and delay 
Congress had stretched Canadian pat||^^^i; 
thin; but, fortunately, there is enough Tpe^Banrlia 
remaining for Canada to muster a welcoijSrag# 

There can be little doubt that, for prairieT/Si 
the surmounting of the final hurdle will be an 
sion for general rejoicing. To bring ocean-go) 
vessels from the Atlantic to the edge of our gn 
Midwest, and nearly ha’fway to the Pacific, m 
mean less costly transportation for farm produd 
and other raw materials to the centers of popuj 
tion and of industry in the East, and to foreign mj 
kets. The Prairie Provinces are already low-co 
grain-producing areas, with the added advantage o 
a high-quality product; and this coming develop 
ment will further guarantee their economies. 

The completion of the project will almost cer 
tainly influence the future development of the Hud¬ 
son Bay Route. It cannot, however, do other thd 
benefit Canada as a whole, notwithstanding tha 
adjustments here and there may be necessary. Tim 
will be required before it will be possible to asses: 
the full value of the Seaway to Canada. Even a£jf 
years of actual operation, it would require * 
haustive research project to do so with anVO^jR 
of accuracy. Increased trade and populat|f' ! ™^SB 
transportation costs, and general growth, can A 
measured in dollars to some extent, but it isn<^ 
possible to apply dollar values fully, to influencj 
exerted upon an economy and a people. 


